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Grains 


of deliciousness 


With the food value of whole wheat 


ERE is a dish, light as the morn- and bran that active adults and grow- 
ing and richly appetising, to ing children need. You serve with 

bring enchantment to the breakfast milk or cream, or in bowls of half 
table. and half, and as a special allurement, 
Crisp and toasty grains of wheat, with fresh or cooked fruit. 
steam exploded to eight times their Just for the joy of it—try Quaker 
natural size with every food cell  luffed Wheat today. 
broken to make digestion easy. Vigor 
food with the lure of a confection. Puffed Rice, also 
The flavor is like nut-meats. And Grains of rice, steam exploded like 
the food value that of whole wheat the Puffed Wheat, an ideal breakfast 
with the vital elements, the minerals dish and at bedtime, too. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the famous 
invention of Professor Anderson, formerly of Colum- 
bia University. Food shot from guns, grain foods 
thoroughly cooked, 


Quaker CURE RC d Quaker 
Puffed Wheat tm. ; Puffed Rice 
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\Gef a Job Like These 
arn ‘3500 t070000 aYear 


ta 


Harold Hastings of Som- 
ers, Mass., says: ‘*The 
rofit on my electrical 
jusiness amounts to $475 
q meee, My success 

@ entirely to your in- 
st ion. You make your 
men just what you 
Electrical Experts. 
man will ever make a 
mistake enrolling for your 
course,’ 


Dickerson Gets 
$7,500 a Year 
“Learned $30 a week 
when I started with you— 
® week when half 
througb your course. Now 
Icleanup at the rate of 
s ¥ ank you 


fore = M. 
ickerson, errentown. 
Virginia. ” 


$20.00 a Day for 
Schreck 

. my name as « 
reference and depend on 
me as a booster ie big- 
gest thing | ever did was 
answer your advertise- 
ment. 1 am averaging 
better than $500 a month 

rom my own business 


now. I ased to make 
$18.00 « week.’’ 
A. Schreck, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Pence Earns 
$9,000 a Year 
W.E, Pence, Chehalis, 
Wash : “Your 
course put me where | am 
today, Mr. Cooke—making 
$750 a month doing auto- 
mobile electrical work 
— think of it — $9,000 a 
year. ides that lam 
my own boss, My wife 
joins me in thanking you 
for what you did for as."* 


$30 to $50 

@ Day for 

J. R. Morgan 
**When I started on 

your course I was @ car 

penter’s helper, earning 

rae $5.00a day. Now 





in the Big Pay Field of 


ELECTRICITY 


It’s your own fault if you don’t earn more. Blame 
yourself if you stick to your small pay job when I have made it so 
easy for you to earn $3500 to $10,000 a year as an electrical expert. 
Electrical Experts are badly needed. Thousands of men must be 
trained at once. One billion dollars a year is being spent for 
electrical expansion and everything is ready but the men. Will 
you answer the call of this big pay field? Will you get ready now 
for the big job I will help you get? The biggest money of your 
life is waiting for you. 


I Will Train You at Home 


I will train you just like I trained the five men whose pictures 
you see here. Just like I have trained thousands of other men—ordinary, every- 
day sort of fellows — pulling them out out of the depths of starvation wages into jobs that 
pay $12.00 to $30.00 a day. Blectricity offers you more opportunities—bigger opportunities— 
than any other line and with my easily learned, spare time course,I can fit you for one of 
the biggest jobs in a few short months’ time. 


Quick and Easy to Learn 


Don’t let any doubt about your being able to do what these other 
men have done rob you of your just success. Pence and Morgan and these other 
fellows didn’t have a thing on you when they started. You can easily duplicate their suc- 
cess. Age, lack of experience or lack of education makes no difference. tart just as you 
are and I will guarantee the result with a signed money back guarantee bond. Ii 
you are not 100% satisfied with my course it won’t cost you a cent. 


FREE— Electrical Working Outfit and Tools 


In addition to giving my students free employment service and 
free consultation service, I give them also a complete working outfit, This in- 
cludes tools, measuring instruments, material and a real electric rnotor—the finest begin- 
ners’ vutfit ever gotten together. You do practical work right from the ‘start. A 
first few lessons it enables you to make extra money every week doing odd electrical jobs 
in your sparetime. Some students make as high as $25 to $35 a week in spare time work 
while learning. This outfit is all FREE. 


Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK 


—the Vital Facts of the Electrical Industry 


The coupon below will bring you my big free electrical book— 
over 100 interesting pictures. The real dope about your opportunities in elec- 
tricity — positive proof that you, too, can earn $ to $10,000 a year. Send for it now. 
Along with the book I will send you a sample lesson, a credit check allowing you a $45.60 
reduction, my guarantee bond and particulars of the most wonderful pay-raising course ip 
the world. Send the coupon now—this very second may be the 
turning point in your life. Send it while the desire for a better job 

The Cooke 
Trained Man 


and more money is upon you, to 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
is the Big 
Pay Man 


Dept. 7-B 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 





L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, Chicago Engineering Works, 


Chicago Engineering Works 
Q 


Dept.7-B 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligating me in any way send me 
the “Vital Facts,” your Free Book, Sample 
Lessons and particulars of your Free Outfit 
Offer, Free Employment Service, and proof 
that you can fit me for a big-pay electrical job. 


Name... 


cooceos eens? 


Occupation,...cssscceccerccccccceeecccecceceee seesesssesesssseeeseseeeeee® } 
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STREET OF ENCOUNTERS. Short Story . 
The Rue Scribe was, for Amy Conant, a veritable 
she met several of the decisive crises in her 


HIS LAST APPEARANCE. Two-Part Story 


Raeburn, determined to save Phyllis from = the 


THE SILVER LANTERN. Short Story 


SUPERSTITION. Verse 


THE PEACOCK SCREEN. Short Story 


venience of eavesdroppers. 


LOST LIGHT. Verse . : e 
TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS ‘ r 


embarrassing 


CONTE S 
THE ISLE OF DALLIANCE. Complete Novelette Izola Forrester , - 4% 
Sandy Pendleton, ostensibly on a courageous arctic expedition, turned up with 
a gay crowd near Shanghai And there were those at home who made copy of 
his idling in the purple isles of dalliance 


Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 
street of encounters, for there 


life. 


Beatrice Ravenel 


situation in which 


her unwise engagement involved her, found at last the real opportunity to venture 
his skill. 

A PORTRAIT OF MIMI. Short Story John McAlpin ; 
There is an old adage which maintains that the apple never falls far from the 
tree. In the case of Reginald Marden, senior, and Reggie, junior, there was an 
identity of inspiration and activity that makes a diverting tale. 


Rice Gaither 


Shirley Ashe’s affairs were complicated by a will and an exotic lady who used a 
jade cigarette holder—and a silver lantern 
THE GILDED YOUTH. Short Story Dorothy Stockbridge . P 
When pretty Milicent Lord broke her eng agement to young Anthony Williams, 
son of the American oil king, because of his infatuation for the Marchesa Danieli, 
it did not need the urgent cable from Williams, Sr., to interest Cecil Forrester 
in this new and dangerous entanglement of the Gilded Youth. 
EYES OF GREED. | Series Nancy Cabell ° . 
’.—The Dominant Strain 
Prince Sindra was essentially Eastern in his tastes One of the pleasures that 
he cultivated proved the undoing of the Tlonorable Terbert Cappell 
NO PROBLEMS. Short Story . : : Maude Parker , ‘ 
Stearns maintained that there need be no problems in one’s life if one dealt with 
things in proper fashion But 1 uthless application of his formula defeated 
his ardor finally 
TWILIGHT. Verse , . ‘ Katharine Lee Bates 
AROUND THE CORNER. Short Story ° Jessie Henderson 
It is the thing just around the corner that makes life interesting, albeit uncer 
tain Throughout Elaine’s youthful carecr she had been meeting crises around 
corners, 
CREDO. Verse , Stanley Olmsted . ‘ 
YEAR OF OBLIVION. Serial ‘ ‘ Winston Bouve . ° . 
Thoroughly confounded by the mysterious past which stalked her relentlessly, 
Alison takes refuge finally in flight from the scene of her discomfort That flight 
was destined, however, to carry her but a short distance. 
HURDY-GURDY. Verse , , ‘ John Hanlon 


. Robert Withington 
Dorothy Graham 


Florise, pouring tea against the flaring background of the peacock screen, her 
mother-in-law’s gift, was never quite able to forget the little door cut in the 
satin paneling behind the screen, which might stand open ever so little for the con 


Constance Lindsay Skinner 
The Editor 
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been thus victimized 

IMPORTANT—Authors, agents, and publishers are requested to note t 
sible for loss of unsolicited manuscripts while at this office or in 
uncalled-for manuscripts .or a longer pensod than six months If 
should be inclosed 





Single Copies, 


Twenty Cents 
ue and Fifteenth Street, New York 
rge ¢ — Ir ice President 


Ormond G 
Ormond V 


hat this corporation does not hold its elf respon - 
transit: and that it cannot undertake 


the return of manuscript is expe ted. postage 


Address all communications to the Street & Smith Corporation 


Gould, Secretary, 79-89 Seventh Avenue rk City Copyright, 1924 ry inslee’s Magazine Co., New Yor 
yright, 1924, by Ainslee’s Magazine ( at Mritatr Al Rights Reserved Publishers everywhere are cau- 
tioned against using any of the contents of this magazine either wholly « ir ar Entered as Second-class Matter, 
September 11, 1902, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y under Act of Cong. of March 1879 Canadian 
Subscriptior $2.36 Forei $2.72 
WARNING—Do not subscribe through agents unknown to you Complaints are daily made by persons who have 
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—that’s all you need pay 


f Brida is the kind of union suit you have 
often wished for. But you have never 
expected to get that kind for One Dollar. 

Value stands out in Topkis. Best nainsook 
and high-grade fabrics. Enough material, too. 
Loose, easy fit. Roomy arm-holes. Extra 
wide, extra long legs. Full size guaranteed. 

No good dealer asks more than One 
Dollar for Topkis. Many say it’s worth more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c a garment. 
Boys’ Union Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union 
Suits, and Children’s Waist Union Suits, 
75c. In Canada, Men’s Union Suits, $1.50. 

Write for free booklet telling what to look for in underwear 


Torxis Brotuers Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 






Ask your dealer for TOPKIS. 


Athletic 


One Dollar 





It pays to buy Topkis 
by the box. Six union 
suits for $6. The more 
suits in service, the 
better each one wears. 


Look for the TOPKIS label. 


Underwear 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Brings you a Genuine 


UNDE RWOOD 


ee a te Fe 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Your $3. ,09 unconditionally 


returned if at end of 10 
days you are not eatisfied with this late model UNDE RWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward proce 

Direct to you from the 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Pirsct,to you from 1 


tory in the world by our money saving meth ods. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENT 


So smal! that 
7. not 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful m: machin 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS i2issine Shinn 


ayetems of rebuilding typewriters and also en pe CL 
out the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 


Act Today! ¢ ) ral 
Mail : Year 
Guarantee 


-— eee 
Shipman Ward 
Mfg. Compan free hook of facts, 
B263 Shipman Building explaining Largain offer. 
Montrose & Ravenswood | 
Aves., Chicago | 


“Please send m J 
of 




















tells you the secret of 
uccess in Music in this 
Free Book. Send for 
your copy. and getaloe 





FREE TRIAL, E 
PAYMENTS on Pate 
Conn_ instrument 


band or orchestra. 
claimed best by world- 
amous artists. 


C. G. Conn, Ltd. 


733 Conn Building 
Elkhart, Indiana 


ONN 











; Finest er built—44 Styles, colors and 


sizes, Factory-to-Rider prices. FREE delivery, ex- fam 
press prepaid on 30 Days Free Trial. Cash or easy 

payments. Bicycles, $21.60 and up. ‘ 
wanes, wheels and equipment at half 
sual prices.Send no money. Write today 
1 for big cataior. — factory prices, free trial 
plan and marvelous “LE COMPANY Write tod Today fer free 
Ranger ©: ace 

forz Brice i aoe 
y payment terms 


BIC —— 4 
JUST OUT 


Bh HY 


ACENTS 








New Invention—Marvelous Quickedge 
Knife and Shear Sharpener. Needed in every home. 
Sight. 


Sells on 
Sharpens any knife or shears in ten seconds. Just put 

nife in slot -turn crank —sharpens both sides 
at once. We want men and women hustlers 
in every county. Profits start first day. 


$90 A WEEK 


No Experience peseepety 200 
Profit. This means $15 y up to $7600 
ayear to agent who ‘gets Zour county. 
J.C. Le gt $e D. says have sold 
rpen four days. 
Herbert Cain of Renton ky, ood | nine 
after supper. Wm. G. Hall of N. J., 
sold six in a half hour. You can 
is money. Write today. 
Territory Free. Get busy at once. 


QUICKEDGE SHARPENER CO. 
1127 Sharpener Bidg. | 
JACKSON ° MICHIGAN | 



























Write for 
Sample Ofter 








Please mention this magazine w 


Get this Wonderful ‘Book 
without cost 


My new 64-page bo 





It is written by the man who has trained 
many of the world’s greatest strong men. It 
tells you how to develop 
Vitality, Energy, Endurance, 
Nerve Strength, Muscular 
Strength, Perfect Physique. 


ik, “Building Better Bod- 


ies is just off the press. It contains the 
kind of clearly written information you want, 
neluding 30 halftone illustrations of my pu- 
pils now among the professional ranks It 
tells you, if you are weak or underdevel- 
oped, how to grow strong; if strong, how to 
grow stronger It explains how to develo, 
the lungs and muscles—a strong heart and 
vigorous digestion—in short, how to improve 
health and strength internally as well as ex- 
ternally It you will send me - in he or 
:tamps to help pay postage and wrappin I 

PROF. TITUS will mail you a copy at once. Send TO- 

As he is Today = |)AY—Now. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS "55; weer 105 







PN -ULS. RA 


City 





WANTED! 


ILWAY - 


AIL_CLERKS 








Sirs: 


Raise to $2300 yf 


$1600 First Year 7” veot. L280, Re 


INSTITUTE 
Rochester, N.Y, 
Send me, withows charge 


(1) sample ee, Mail Cler 
amination questions; 


(2) list of gové 


Travel-— See Your oor" 
Country ow 
Men—Boys, 18 eC 







ernment jobs now open to men and women} 
(3) tell me how I can get a position. 


up-Mail gf 
couponat » 
once. s AMD cccccscecsenccccccceccessessecceccs . 


Y Address 


RN MO 
MT HOMES L 


OU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time 
writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting 
We instruct you by our new simple Directograph 
System, supply you with work and pay you cash each 
week, Write today for full particulars and free booklet, 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 1 ied 
uthorized Capital $1,250,006 


120 Colborne Building, es age Can. 








Personal Stationery 


200 SHEETS and $ 400 


100 ENVELOPES 
Printed With Your Name and Address 
Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match. Your name 
and address printed in beautiful, rich blue ink, on both paper and 
envelopes, and sent to you postpaid, for only $1.00 (West of 
Denver and outside of U. 8. $1.10.) If inconvenient to send the 
money, we will ship c. O. D 
Write name and address plainly 


Money returned if you are not more than satisfied 


LITE STATIONERY CO. 
5053 Main Street, 


Order today! 


Smethport, Pa. 


FREE! 


won per OF TH 

h CENTU FRY 
able “secret book t! at 
has astounded the world Startling! y 
reveals the secrets of hypnotism, t 


The rare, — 





$3.00, but sent FREE 
order my remarkable course in Practi 
| oe teaches you now 
emies, win success in 


to control others, 
life, obtain power, wealth oS oes Explains the pleve'and. force 
t 


conquer 


in the history of man. Said to be tl 
learned method in the world. Pay only 98, plus on arrival 
Act Now and the wonder of the 20th © cast will > included FREE 

Occult Science Ass'n, 103 E. 125th Street, Dept. 360, N. Y.C. 


e me bat per rfect, complete and easily 
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YOU TOO CAN PLAY THE 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


JUST AS THE HAWAIIANS DO! 


PLAY ALL THE LATEST HITS 


After Your FIRST LESSON You ia 
Will Play a Complete Selec- 
tion. We Guarantee That-- 
Our method is so simple, interesting 
and appealing that you begin in your 
first lesson to learn the famous Ha 
waiian Folk Song** ALOHA”’. Think 
»py you will be when you 
ur friends by playing 
ting Hawaiian Guitar. 
Only Four Motions-- 
and You Master Them wt 
Ina few minutes yos acquire the fou 




















necessary to play ong 


jece-- fl ort period of practice and you willhave mastere 
ne weed sweet music, Completo course of 62 lessons includes FU: 
peeutitul jawaiian Guitar, meceseary picks, steel ber, etc. Noexiras, 


No Previous Musi y 
If you never read a musical note in your life--if ou haven'teven the 
slightest knowledge of music, we can quickly Nahe be heats teach you 
to play (we wonderful! ope lar e tactrument. ‘listen. 
er’’ when you can csstabe iT of interest “peed oot iends. 
stuletudents. 





“ 
but do Wissen 
First Hawaiian Conpervatery 
f Music, Inc. 


-233B'dway 
(Woolworth Bidg.) 


Special courses on Bas 
Vioiin, Tenor- Ban- ih 39 

Banjo-- _Ueutele 
and Ukulele. 


AUTOMOBILE MAKES 27 
MILES ON AIR 


97 


An automobile goes 27 miles on air by using an automatic 
device which was installed in less than 5 minutes. The auto- 
mobile was only making 30 miles on a gallon of gasoline, but 
after this remarkable invention was installed it made better 
than 57. The inventor, Mr, J. A. Stransky, 782 Eleventh 
Street, Pukwana, South Dakota, wants agents and is willing 
to send a sample at his" own risk, Write him today— adv. 


CHANGE YOUR LUCK! 


Send quick! Genuine MAG NUS RING 
reminiscent of weird pt ant 
y fortune and wil SOL, AD Gold 
with Trinity Im} Luck 
t BIG BOOK of Evyyptia S« 
rbidden Knowledge, Formulas, ete 
- ll for only $3.25 and postage Pay wher 
delivered Money Back Guarantee Beware 
many imitations 

MAGNUS, S.&., 
‘Box 55, 


New York City 




















Station H. 
New York 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 


Write today, tor my FREE Booklet, LEAR- 

FREE « TONE KIN’ ’ telling how I eures anal after 
being aficte for over Sfteen year a setae 
$1,000 Cold Cash in clear your skin of the above biem . 
E.'S. GIVENS, 113 Chemical Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIMB 


is soothing to your stump, 
strong, neat, light 
Guaranteed 

















cool, 
5 years, 
Easy payments. 






Also fibre arms, and 
braces for all deformities 


B. Buchstein Co., 610 3rd Ave., S. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Free Cown Making Lessons 


Today 


Any girl or woman 15 or over, can 
easily Learn GOWN DESIGNING 
AND MAKING at home in . 
spare mom¢ nts. Design Franklin 
ore earn cnt pn tt ends 
$40 to $100 a Week he Rochester, N.Y 
Mai! Coupon Kind! send me free 
Today sample Gown lessons 
BED, 60 0600006868006 
Address 
Please mention this magazine 








when 





“I Knew You’d Make Good” 


. ALWAYS felt you had it in you to get 


ahead. But for a time I was afraid your 
natural ability would be wasted because you 
had never trained yourself to do any one thing 
well. Yes, I was afraid you would always be 
‘a jack of all trades and master of none. 

“But the minute you decided to study in your 
spare time I knew you’d make good. You 
seemed more ambitious—more cheerful—more 
confident of the future. And I knew that your 
employers couldn’t help but notice the differ- 
ence in your work. 

“Think what this last promotion means! 
More money—more comforts—more of every- 
thing worth while. Tom, those hours you 
spent on that I. C. S. course were the best 
investment you ever made.” 





OW about you? Are you always going to work for a 
small salary? Are you going to waste your natural 
ability all your life? Or are you going to get ahead in a big 
way? It all depends on what you do with your spare time. 


Opportunity knocks—this time in the form of that 
familiar I. C. S. coupon. It may seem like a little thing, 
but it has been the means of bringing better jobs and bigger 
alaries to thousands of men. 


Mark and mail it page _and without obligation or a penny 
of cost, learn what the I. C. S. can do for you. 


TEAR OUT HERE 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2077, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for 
the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
O)Business Management ()Salesmanship 
Industrial Management (Advertising 
Personnel Organization |) Better Letters 
Traffic Management LJShow Card Lettering 
Business Law L)Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law () Business English 
Accountancy (includingC.P.A.) (L)Civil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting (J) Railway Mail Clerk 
(J Bookkeeping (JCommon School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish C) French Illustrating 0 Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blue Prints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
L) Railroad Positions Cjstructural Engineer 
jGas Engine Operating Lichemistry (© Pharmacy 
LJ Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
() Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
(J Metallurey Navigation 
() Steam Engineering Agriculture and Poultry 
ORadi Mathematics 


Name 
Street 
Address 


City 
Occupation 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada, 


answering advertisements 
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Help! Help! Help! 


Get in the Fight to Prove Fiction Readers seriously read 
and consider advertising in Fiction Magazines 


It is a well-known fact that fiction magazines provide clean, wholesome entertainment for 
millions of discriminating readers. That these magazines are taken into the best homes in 
the community and are thoroughly read and appreciated by every member of the family. 


Logically then, with this family interest, fiction magazines provide an ideal introduction for 
a nationally advertised product. But some advertisers have the idea that readers of fiction 
magazines do not seriously read and consider the advertising section. We want you to 
help prove differently by selecting from this magazine the particular advertisement that 


aN TY you and to tell us briefly in a letter “which advertisement you have selected 
an 


We know you would willingly do this as a friendly service, but to instill the spirit of com- 
petition we have arranged a contest for cash prizes. It costs nothing to enter this contest. 

‘here are no rules. We only ask you to mention the magazine and issue you are criticizing. 
Prizes: will be awarded to the four best letters submitted and the prize list is as follows: 
First Prize, $15.00; Second Prize, $5.00; Third Prize, $3.00; Fourth Prize, $2.00. 


Contest for this issue closes August Ist, 1924 


Address Advertising Department 
Street & Smith Corporation 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 








Ainslee’s Announces the Winners of 
the April Advertising Prize Contest 


First Prize, $15.00, Daisy May Cruver, 112 So. 13th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
For letter submitted on Ivory Soap. 


Second Prize, 5.00, Leo Fritter, 541 Berkeley Road, Columbus, Ohio. 
For letter submitted on Eastman Kodak Co. 


Third Prize, 3.00, E. M. C. Christie, “Elm Lodge,” North Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
Canada. 
For letter submitted on Lambert Pharmacal Co 


Fourth Prize, 2.00, Miss Anne V. Drew, 2309 Stuart Ave., Richmond, Va. 
For letter submitted on Quaker Oats 


The Advertising Department again thanks the many readers for their very kind interest 


Winners for the May issue will be announced in the August issue 











Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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discovered the 

‘Priceless Comfort 

of a Durham-Duplex 
shave 


ARK any DurHam-DupLex 
user—at any time. His crisp, 
clean-shaven appearance under all 
circumstances speaks volumes for the long 
DurHaAm-Dup tex Blades. More than 





twelve million such men today! 

None appreciate this “Priceless” shave 
more than the men who have been intro- 
duced to it through the famous DurHAM- 
Duptex “Name- your-own- price” sale.* 

The very first trial showed new 
smoothness—new comfort. The next, a 
great increase in speed. Each succeeding, 
shave has served to make these three 
million men more enthusiastic in their 


praise for the extra-long, extra-keen EITHER MODEL— ONE DOLLAR 


Interchangeable Blades 


DuruHAmM-Dup ex Blades. 50c for package of 5 
*The ‘“‘Priceless’’ Sale—allowing the Shaving Men DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO, 
of America to purchase a genuine DURHAM- Jersey City, N. J. 
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to natural beauty 


E urge you not to over- 
look one simple truth— 
soap’s function is to cleanse, 
not to cure or to transform. 
Dermatologists agree on this 
additional important point, 
too; only by cleansing the skin 
thoroughly, yet gently and 
safely, can any soap help to 
promote beauty. And only 
pure soap can cleanse thor- 
oughly and safely. 

You know already that 
Ivory Soap is pure—that it 
contains no medicaments, no 
coloring matter, no strong per- 
fumes. If we had felt that 
any additional ingredients 
would improve Ivory, you 
may be sure we would have 
used them long ago. 

But perhaps it may surprise 
you to know that simple wash- 
ing with Ivory is the very 
finest treatment you can give 
to your skin. 


A face bath of Ivory and 
warm water, once or twice 
daily, followed by a cold rinse, 
gently removes the film of 
dust, oil or powder, thoroughly 
cleanses the pores, and brings 
a fresh, lovely, natural color. 
Unusually dry skins often 
need a small amount of pure 
cold cream. 
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Ivory and the multitude of 
women who have been using 
much more costly soaps, have 
welcomed the new, graceful 
cake of Guest Ivory. Fash- 
ioned for slim fingers, this 
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Ivory Soap—with all of Ivory’s 
traditional purity and mild- 
ness—as fine as soap can be. 
Yet Guest Ivory costs but five 
cents. 
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The Isle of Dalliance 


By Izola Forrester 
Author of “The White Moth,” “Restless Wives," etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

EADING shoreward from -the 
village, Rita settled back low 
in the driver’s seat of the under- 

slung, red two-seater, hands gripping 
the big wheel with easy, flexible guid- 
ance, dark eyes watching the afterglow 
effect beyond the ridge of woodland, 
hardly hearing what Natica was saying. 

From mid-heaven where the blue was 
deepest, it blended into jonquil gold, into 
orange, into flame, into a wine press 
of crushed purples along the dark hori- 
zon line to the west. The sheer, per- 
fect beauty of it all exhilarated her, 
lifted her out of her own mood of 
the moment, made her deaf to Natica’s 
airy innuendoes. Oni either side of the 
road the fields showed brown and bare, 
flecked with patches of melting snow. 


The faintest haze of green was visible 
in the southern exposed spaces, as if 
some intangible presence were emanat- 
ing from the stirring earth and would 


take substance presently. Air, land, and 
sea had caught the mysterious vibration 
of the awakening spring. Rita lifted 
face and spirit to its urge, luxuriously, 


sensuously, as only a repressed nature 
could respond to the abstract, sheer love- 
liness of life. 

The four-mile drive toward the shore 
took about ten minutes. She hardly 
spoke in this time, listening with a half 
smile, her thoughts elsewhere. The 
evening star was a miracle in the south- 
west sky, a quivering signal. Some- 
where, she thought, Sandy watched it 
also, if death had not already trapped 
him. The road dipped suddenly into 
a ravine between brown uplands, over 
a small concrete bridge with a wide 
brook that struggled against its last ice 
barriers like an imprisoned, sentient 
thing. A chorus of peep frogs came 
from the marshes in an enraptured 
pean. A catbird argued against some- 
thing in the fringe of alders along a 
rail fence. 

“Marvelous out 
breathed with relief—‘‘but I don’t see 
how you stand it. The town is filthy; 
reeking with running gutters and sloppy 
pavements. I wish I’d stayed south an- 
other week. You're queer, Rita.” 

“Why ?” 


here” — Natica 
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“I don’t know exactly, only I think 
you deliberately cheat yourself; make 
yourself think you are not interested in 
things that ordinary human beings re- 
quire to top off life with. This wifely 
martyrdom of yours—it’s a gorgeous 
gesture, but I doubt its motive. I’ve 
never thought that you deserved any 
special credit, because you’re that sort 
of a woman by nature, not inclination.” 

“What sort?” 

“Detached, dearest; immune; not in- 
terested in men.” 

Rita laughed easily, without embar- 
rassment or irritation. “I think you’re 
wrong, Nat. Some of my best friends 
are men.” 

“Chosen for their safety-first guaran- 
tees.” Natica half closed her jade-green 
eyes skeptically. “Line them up, sweet- 
heart. Charming, aren’t they? You 
can’t go wrong. Fairfax Sloane, Pinck- 
ney Duell, Chad Moore, Renauff Whit- 
ley—a different one for each mood. Are 
they all out here now?” 

“Ren’s in Boston. He’ll be here Mon- 
day.” Rita twirled the car on a short 
cut into the private road, past tall stone 
lanterns and gray walls of field stone 
covered with rust-red vines, which en- 
closed her water-front estate, Sea Mead- 
ows. High thickets of rhododendron, 
backed with pines and locusts, shut off 
the view from the public road. Cleverly 
adapted vistas opened unexpectedly on 
the narrow, uneven bay that separated 
the two necks of land. A succession of 
tiny rock islets appearing at low tide 
gave the appearance of an atoll beyond 
which the house could be glimpsed sud- 
denly, a gift in beauty copied from a 
rose-stucco villa at Isola Bella. 

Before the motor quite ceased from 
her cut off Rita had stepped down from 
the car, slim, lithe, controlled. It was 
this last impression that caught Natica’s 
fancy when she followed her up the ter- 
raced steps to the wide entrance doors 
of Florentine bronze grille work over 
carved, olive-wood panels. All possibili- 





ties were there, latent. It was absurd 
to call Rita Pendleton emotionless. 
Splendidly energized, with her serene 
face and restless, fugitive gaze, she 
was a baffling study to her own world. 
Once inside the wide entrance hall she 
slipped one arm tenderly about the girl’s 
waist. 

“We're ahead of your trunks, and it’s 
late for tea. I want you to myself, any- 
way, for a few minutes. Come up to 
my rooms.” 

At the sound of her voice the curtains 
at the arched doorway to their right were 
thrust back. 

“That you back, Rita?” some one de- 
manded peremptorily. A tall person, 
iron-gray hair pushed carelessly back 
from a high, cavalier forehead, hands 
of a hedonist, heavy-lidded gray eyes 
that asked and gave no quarter, a cigar- 
ette that dropped from one corner of 
a generous mouth. 

“Go back and lie down, Pinck. I’m 
busy.” Rita went on upstairs without 
even glancing back. Once in her own 
large, warmly toned room she slipped 
out of her driving togs, and stood be- 
fore the high-peaked, stucco fireplace, 
her small, beautifully shaped head sleek 
and glossy with its close waves of boy- 
ishly cut dark hair. Natica threw her 
coat on a couch and joined her, tapping 
a cigarette thoughtfully on the back of 
one hand before she lighted it. 

“As if he were a nice little tame tiger 
cub,” she said. “You’re quite a tamer, 
Rita. I haven’t seen Pinck since last 
fall. I don’t like him any better now 
than I did then.” 

Rita moved with a slight, quick swing 
about, and faced her. She was boyish 
in her figure, too; slim and straight like 
the statue of Biondello, the Florentine 
page, who loved Rudel’s Lady of Tri- 
poli. Repressed nervous energy. It 
seemed to flow through her like some 
resistless current, biding its hour. 
Natica eyed her with affectionate amuse- 
ment, snapped open a new cigarette case 
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of Russian mosaic set deeply with un- 
polished gems, and stretched it out. 

“Thanks. I don’t smoke.” Rita 
smiled back. She took the deep-seated 
wing chair close to the fire and leaned 
back in it; an interesting study, Natica 
thought grudgingly, in her gown of dull 
terra-cotta duvetyn edged with narrow 
bands of baby otter. 

“So, still, and yet ” She lighted 
her own, drew in deeply, exhaled, tilt- 
ing her head back, observing the room 
and its intimate objects. Not finding 
what she sought, she strolled to the door 
of the sleeping room and stood there, 
curious, observant. Then she laughed. 
On the large, low, French-gray bureau, 
dominating its meélée of mother-of-pearl- 
backed toilet articles, was the portrait of 
a man framed in flat silver. Natica went 
up close to it and stared down with 
amused eyes. A man around thirty, 
regular features, disinterested eyes, reso- 
lute chin, a full underlip, and what else, 
she asked herself? What was there in 
the face, or man himself, to hold a 
woman like Rita for two years? 

“Help yourself,” Rita’s voice called. 
“Do you want Andriette? Negligees in 
that left wardrobe.” 

“So.” Presently her guest returned, 
dropped into the chair beside her, and 
rested her laced sandals on the brass 
fender. “So he’s still there.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not? My word, but we are 
naive, Mrs. Pendleton! Why not, in- 
deed, when we have not seen the offi- 
cial party in nearly three years, and are 
surrounding ourselves with the best, 
hand-picked specimens of attendant 
cherubs we can select? Why, indeed, 
should we replace our missing husband's 
portrait with that of another when he 
requires visualizing and the rest are all 
here intact?” 

Rita shook her head, her eyes shadowy 
now with introspective reserve. She re- 
sented the sharpness of the imputation. 
Sensitive in the extreme on this one 





question, she found herself forced to 
answer, to defend her attitude. 

“You’ve known me for years, Nat, 
but you’d never understand this, not in 
a million years. Sometimes I don’t my- 
self, entirely. I couldn’t analyze it, com- 
pel myself to state this or that with 
certitude. I only know there’s nobody 
else except Sandy. I know, if he is 
alive, there are thousands of miles be- 
tween us, and ‘yet he’s just as near to 
me this minute as if he were sitting over 
in that chair. I believe that he does 
often sit there, night after night when I 
am here thinking of him. There isn’t a 
moment day or night when he’s out of 
my thoughts. The belief that he is still 
alive and will come back to me is all 
that makes me see the sun.” 

“Yes, I know.” Natica blew curling 
spirals of smoke through her nostrils 
interestedly, watching them _ evolve. 
“And, if you were to hear this moment 
that he was downstairs waiting to see 
you, you would have stage fright; prob- 
ably give him one good look over, and 
wish to Heaven you’d never married 
him. I’ve never understood why you 
did, as a matter of fact; just what form 
of romantic hysteria ever seized you at 
the propitious and psychological mo- 
ment, so that you ever saw Sandy 
Pendleton through this glamorous haze. 
I'd scrap all hero types, if I could. 
They’re deadly. All chin and chest and 
eyes. And believe me, sweetheart, any 
man who could marry me offhand, and 
leave me on my wedding night to scoot 
off to the north pole, might stay there 
forever and freeze before I’d ever even 
think of him again, much less hoist up 
a little shrine to keep him alive.” 

Rita laughed softly, slipping lower in 
her chair, one foot rocking slightly. 

“Maybe it is hysteria. I think, at the 
time, Nat, that I was insane, splendidly, 
deliciously insane. I know it’s the only 
moment in my life when I’ve been really 
brave enough to do the one thing I 
longed to, against everybody else’s ad- 
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vice. Remember Nancy, don’t you, his 
sister at school? How she had all of 
his pictures around in uniform when he 
was in the Flying Corps abroad? Per- 
haps that was the beginning. She made 
a hero of him even then, and—well, I’m 
not like you, Nat. I prefer exceptional 
men. When I heard afterwards that 
he was going in for arctic exploration 
it thrilled me immensely that he was 
that kind of man; to leave the world 
behind him and everything other men 
were scrambling after, to go north and 
blaze a route through space. It’s funny 
to think of now, but when I was little, 
and first began to think of love or mar- 
riage, I wanted an archangel.” 

“Stunning !”’ Natica murmured. “It’s 
something, isn’t it, to have a good pat- 
tern to go by, anyway?” 

“But he was really like one to me. 
I thought of him always as flying alone 
through the sky, with great, outstretched 
wings and steadfast, fearless eyes “4 

Natica yawned comfortably, patting 
her lips. 

“Wouldn’t I be troubled, though, if 
I ever found out I felt that way about 
any man! Idealize them, darling. They 
require wings, or any other heavenly de- 
vice for touching up their ’orrible reali- 
ties.” 

“Oh, you are dreadful, Nat,” Rita 
said regretfully. “The queer part was, 
though, that the two seemed to blend— 
the kiddie wish and the curiosity over 
Nancy Pendleton’s brother. When I 
met him after the war, in Maryland 
at her Christmas party, he was twenty- 
seven and I was seventeen. We ag 
She stopped, withholding detail of the 
magic hour. “I saw him several times 
after that in Washington, and finally 
down here when he was visiting Wally 
Sims.” 

“Wasn’t I there? He was just hop- 
ping off to the pole any time inside of 
six months. Might never return. And 
orders came for him to report at once. 
So you married him. And you've ob- 
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served him ever since through a brilliant 
haze of aurora borealis fireworks.” 

“You'd never understand.” Rita 
clasped her hands back of her head, 
her eyes dreamy and happy. 

“T certainly would not—not when you 
have sixty million, and Renauff tied to 
it like a Christmas card, dangling under 
your nose.” 

“Money? I’ve too much now.” 

“But you don’t know whether Sandy’s 
alive or dead.” 

“T know he’s still alive.” The dark 
eyes held a strange, glowing conviction ; 
her tone was soft and intense. “I can 
get the current between us—the thought 
wave—whatever you care to call it. And 
I’ve done what you would probably call 
a crazy thing. Up in the northwest 
tower here I have a full, high-powered 
wireless station, transmitting and receiv- 
ing. I am in constant daily communica- 
tion with every point that might possibly 
have word from him. I have official as- 
surance from Washington that they will 
let me know at once if any news comes 
through to them. And, Nat, the strang- 
est part is that I can myself reach out 
to where he is, and feel that he knows 
I am here waiting for him, and that it 
strengthens him and keeps up his hope.” 

“How about his coming down, even 
if he is alive?” demanded Natica mus- 
ingly. “Two years out of the land of 
the living. Woman starved. Do you 
think for one minute that Ulysses hesi- 
tated when he reached the violet isle 
of dalliance? Dear heart, heap on the 
incense while you may, and enjoy your- 
self via wireless.” 

Andriette appeared in the doorway to 
announce the arrival of Miss Rogers’ 
luggage. 

“The Barbours are staying here, did 
I tell you?” Rita said as she was leaving. 

“Pirates, plundering you as they did 
your mother. I hate them both.” 

“Sorry!” Rita smiled back at her 
serenely. “Be as decent as you can, 
Nat. I couldn’t very well turn them out 
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when you wired you were coming. Fair- 
fax will keep you away from them. "By 
till dinner. Same rooms, dear Andri- 
ette will show you them.” 

She passed into the sleeping room 
after they had gone, and lifted the silver 
frame in her hand to look long at the 
pictured face it held. It was the face 
of a man who loved the open spaces of 
the world, far vistas of longing and as- 
piration. Lean, wide-eyed, keen, and 
still compassionate! She could gaze at 
it, and close her eyes remembering the 
expression of his eyes as they had looked 
deep into her own, bringing it all back 
to reality. She pressed her cheek to 
the cool glass with eager tenderness. 

“Dear, dearest!” she whispered. “We 
two know, don’t we? That I am here 
always, waiting—that comforts you, 
doesn’t it—the surety of faith between 
us? It’s what has kept you alive, isn’t 
it, and it will bring you safely back to 
me?” 

The telephone tinkled from beneath 
the frivolous Pierrette on the stand near 
by. A long-distance call, the operator 
said; Boston. She listened, waiting with 
a slight frown. 

“Yes, this is Mrs. Pendleton. 
Hello, Renauff.” 

“T had to hear your voice. You don’t 
mind, do you, Rita? Hope I didn’t dis- 
turb you. I can’t get back by Monday. 
Perhaps Wednesday. Are you well?” 

“Very well. Natica’s here.” 

“Must I rejoice? She’s not my little 
pal. Shall I come back to-night to 
protect you from the wrong sugges- 
tion ?” 

“Please,” she laughed back, “stay 
where you are. I’ve tangled things up, 
as it is, having her here with the Bar- 
bours.” 

“Never mind them. Did you get my 
letters ?” 

“Two to-day. And too many violets. 
You accentuate the spring, Ren.” 

“T adore you.” She could barely catch 
the deep, low tone over the wire. “Tell 


the colonel to buy Atlas, will you, beau- 
tiful one? Who watches over you?” 

She shrank back from the smothered 
flow of words over the wire, and hung 
up the receiver noiselessly. 


CHAPTER II. 


Rita Pendleton held herself to a daily 
schedule rigid enough for a royal per- 
sonage. At seventeen she had found 
herself an orphan with wealth pyramid- 
ing about her from her father’s estate 
in oil. -Her mother had felt‘no embar- 
rassment of riches, but had shifted the 
full responsibility of management to 
Colonel Barbour’s willing shoulders. 
She had been a Georgia girl, Evelyn 
Beauchamp, with the Southern woman’s 
aversion to public affairs or financial 
responsibility, and Hector Barbour had 
been a devoted admirer all the days of 
her life. 

His marriage to Lesbia Layton, the 
London actress, had sharpened his natu- 
ral instincts toward adapting other 
people’s money to his own benefit. As 
trustee of the Gadsen oil interests, he 
had secured enough commissions for 
himself, through various sources, to 
make life more than pleasant. Despite 
Lesbia, he was able to convey to Mrs. 
Gadsen up to her death the assurance 
of his deathless love for her, the inner 
shrine of a hopeless passion. It had 
cost Rita several million in the end, this 
credulity of her mother in a former 
sweetheart, and still she herself had in- 
herited an aversion to business matters 
and detail. The colonel continued to act 
as trustee, and confidential family 
friend. 

Two hours before her guests arose 
the following morning she was in the 
saddle riding out over the rich, rose- 
brown roads along the shore. Back at 
seven, she had a meager breakfast of 
orange juice, toast, and one egg, gave 
an hour to her housekeeper and secre- 
tary, and was ready to smile greetings 
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to the ten o’clock drifters as they came 
one by one down the staircase to the 
sun-parlor breakfast room. 

“You know that’s a rotten habit of 
yours, Rita,” Fairfax complained queru- 
lously. “I think it’s an affectation, any- 
way, this greeting-the-dawn stuff. You 
only do it to annoy, like the sneezing 
one.” 

“Vanity!” Pinckney’s voice was 
pitched purposely to a low key. He was 
the nearest to Rita, feeding her police 
dog bits of toast. “You like to do any- 
thing that seems to you elective, that ac- 
centuates your special individuality apart 
from the pack, don’t you?” 

She gave her smile to Chadwick 
Moore for the pile of morning mail he 
placed in her lap, thereby bringing a 
deep flush to Chad’s tanned face, and 
sending him to the farthest window seat 
to stare morbidly at the flare of yellow 
jonquils along the sill. Pinckney 
watched her closely, his heavy-lidded 
blue eyes speculative and dominating, 
but she evaded their insistent call and 
turned to answer Colonel Barbour’s 
greeting. He was shaven until he glis- 
tened in the morning sunshine, his gray 
hair pomaded back in perfect lines from 
his high forehead, his large, friendly 
eyes including all in their gracious beni- 
son. 

“Good morning, good morning!” he 
chanted. “Lesbia is taking her coffee 
in bed, and sends greetings to the queen 
and her court. Cheerio, Pinckney! 
Rita, don’t read letters while I’m trying 
to eat breakfast beside you. You look 
like Siddons as the tragic muse, and I 
can’t stand it, dear. I’m too sensitive 
to impressions.” 

He met Natica’s long, steady glance 
and coughed slightly, taking the largest 
armchair. Tiverton served him with an 
air of aloof distaste, but Rita noticed 
nothing. She possessed the gift of com- 
plete detachment from her immediate en- 
vironment, and sat absorbed in her let- 
ters, a heap of white wool on her lap— 
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the sweater she was knitting for the 
latest addition to the Tiverton brood. 
She did not even avoid Pinckney’s 
fixed gaze. Like a trained card player, 
he could guess the import of each letter 
from the expression of her face as she 
opened and read it. Renauff’s hotel 
envelope, four pages enclosed, covered 
with his close, small handwriting, both 
sides. She laid it aside half read. In- 
vitations, bills, notes from friends, all 
were placed on the painted table with 
precision, for her secretary. She took 
up the knitting with untroubled eyes. 

“I’m glad that I never wrote you let- 
ters,” he said under his breath. “You're 
such a gloriously intangible person your- 
self, the actual never appeals to you.” 

Colonel Barbour rustled the pages of 
his morning paper, turned to the Wall 
Street reports, and gave Natica a ru- 
minative glance. 

“T hear you and your estimable and 
charming aunt are just back from the 
Orient, Nattie.” 

“Yes, just.” 
ing. 

“Missed the earthquake, I trust?” 

“We were in Hawaii.” 

“Were you? I thought you were in 
Yokohama at Christmas. Where did I 
ever get that idea, 1 wonder? Pinckney, 
were you telling Mrs. Barbour some- 
thing about Wally Sims’ little digres- 
sions over there?” 
“T told you.” 


Her tone was discourag- 


Duell’s interruption 
was timely. “I had a letter from Reg 
Coombes.” He did not look away from 
Rita’s clear-cut profile. 

“Yes, I remember now. Wally’s 
quite a social buccaneer these days, isn’t 
he? I wonder where he’s getting all his 
money from.” The colonel’s voice was 
benign, even fatherly. “He’s got quite 
a highly flavored group with him, too, 
hasn’t he? I wonder why he doesn’t 
marry the Blair girl.” He waited for a 
response. Natica read her mail. Pinck- 
ney was lazily teaching Jock, the police 
dog, to balance strawberries on his nose. 
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Fairfax strolled to join Chad. 
do you think of her, Nattie?” 

Natica’s delicate eyebrows raised with 
boredom. 

“Sorry, colonel, I didn’t quite catch 
what you were saying. We loved Hono- 
lulu. Are you going into town Monday, 
Rita?” 

Later she cornered Pinckney alone, 
demanding to know why he had gossiped 
about Wally. 

“It was Reg’s idea. He wanted it 
broadcast so I told the colonel. The 
worst didn’t happen. Reg says they ran 
into Cleo Valenka at Singapore, and 
Wally’s been gathering strange, Oriental 
fruits to tempt her jaded, blank little 
brain ever since.” 

“Men are the devil’s own clowns, 
aren’t they?” Natica assented. “I know. 
We heard about them all the way from 
Cairo to Honolulu.” 

Some one came running down the 
long staircase behind them, a young man 
with ruffled hair and a tense, excited 
face. 

“Get Mrs. Pendleton, will vou?” he 
called out. “Tell her Frisco’s calling.” 

He was gone before Natica fully 
grasped the import of his words. It 
was Pinckney who hesitated, a curious 
look on his face, irresolute, combative, 
as if he sensed some unseen antagonist. 
Rita was outside, just getting into her 
car to go to the village with Fairfax. 
Natica never forgot the change in her 
expression when she caught the sum- 
mons. 

“VYou’re wanted on wireless.” 

She came back to the house, running 
like a boy, passed them by and up the 
two flights of stairs to the third floor, 
on again along the vaulted corridor to 
the west-wing tower where the radio 
room was. It was bare as a monk’s cell; 
a couch, table, desk, wireless equipment, 
and Jim Tate, the operator, staring 
ahead of him as he got the mysterious 
words from the air, falling in staccato 
taps like raindrops on metal. Natica 


“What 


and Pinckney, following, stood in the 
doorway. Rita waited beside Tate, her 
hands clenched tightly at her sides, a 
rapt, impersonal look on her face, as if 
she were walking in her sleep. 

“T’ve got them!” Tate breathed with 
relief. ‘Don’t make any noise. It'll 
come again. It’s farther than Frisco; 
relayed through; Station RCA—Vladi- 
vostok. Here it comes!” He answered 
the call with swift, trained finger tips 
on the key. Every vestige of color had 
drained from Rita’s face. She took the 
writing pad and wrote on it as Tate 
gave her the message jerkily. 

Pendleton safe. Picked up Japanese seal- 
ing schooner north coast Kamchatka. Ar- 
rived Vladivostok April second. Signed, 
Anderson, operator. 

Pinckney caught her as she slipped 
quietly to the floor beside the table. 


CHAPTER III. 


The searchlights from twin cruisers 
lying down the harbor played irreso- 
lutely over the Shanghai shore line, 
avoiding the water front, reaching out 
to the lifting hill silhouette back of the 
sleeping city, to zigzag trees that twisted 
up freakishly on shadowy, indefinite 
brinks, like a signature aslant a Japanese 
print. 

When the lights crossed the one point- 
ing west picked up the grove of mul- 
berries around Dale Buckton’s bunga- 
low, its clear, pale radiance making the 
dangling lanterns in the garden look like 
candles in daylight. Its momentary 
flash revealed, also, the expression on 
Sandy Pendleton’s face as he leaned 
against a wistaria-twined pillar out on 
the veranda, and listened to Cleo Va- 
lenka curse all things Chinese in a re- 
strained, fascinating tone. 

To Sandy himself, this night, like all 
those preceding it for the past three 
months, was an ugly blur of conflicting 
events and circumstances that rose to 
bind and shackle his will. 

He smoked steadily, keeping a com- 
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pelling grip on himself, resolved, at 
least, that he would not permit her to 
penetrate any farther beyond his de- 
fenses. She was quiet, too, but with 
the relaxed, immobile calm of the lioness 
he often likened her to in his own mind. 
Although it had been Wally who had 
called her that, he remembered, the day 
he had agreed he would leave the Ameri- 
can hospital at Yokohama and join the 
cruising party on board the Caprice. 

“Got a good crowd aboard,” Wally 
_ had encouraged him. “Mark O’Malley 
used to be assistant district attorney in 
New York; bon vivant, as my sweet old 
grandma still calls them; weighs over 
two hundred, and writes smashing 
stories of the overworld.” 

“Out!” Sandy had cut in lazily. “Any 
more like him?” 

“Reg Coombes—you know him—and 
Rhonda Blair; tell you more new stories 
than you’ve heard in ten years. Every 
port we make, Rhonda speaks up and 
‘Wally, this has gone far enough,’ 
and I tell her to wait a while, she may 
change her mind. Got a great sense of 
humor, that girl. I hate to marry her 
for fear she'll lose it. Jim and Lollie 
Morrison are with us for appearances— 
nothing else, I assure you. Jim’s won 


Says: 


everybody’s money consistently ever 
since he came on board.” 
“T’d rather not come, if you don't 


mind, Wally, thanks.” 

“And Cleo Valenka; you know her. 
The year you got lost she went to Paris 
and took over Peggy Dalzell’s part in 
‘Loving You;’ sunk her without a gasp. 
She’s a pirate, but she’s a good pirate. 
Married Tony Liano, the Argentine 
wool king, and he shot himself two 
months later because Cleo wasn’t inter- 
ested in him. Absolutely cold on men, 
Sandy, give you my word. Never saw 
a girl like her. Looks like a drowsy 
young lioness, tells strange, unprintable 
tales of the seven seas, and has jade- 
green eyes. She'll amuse you and she 
wants you to join us; special request 
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and all that, you know. I’ve told her 
all about you: lost-hero stuff, crack ace 
of the north-pole exploration forces, 
and she says she won’t leave Shanghai 
without you.” 

He had joined the Sims party aboard 
the Caprice after Wally had helped to 
arrange all necessary formalities con- 
nected with his leaving the hospital and 
notifying Rita. He had kept in daily 
touch with her by wireless, and this had 
seemed the quickest way of cutting red 
tape and reaching the States after 
months of inaction. 

There had been no need to hold him 
there at all, he told himself savagely 
after he had been brought down from 
Vladivostock. Two years in the arctic 
had toughened him, as a matter of fact. 
A man had to either stand up and fight 
nature there, or lie down and die. There 
was no halfway choice. 

It was only his nerves; he winced in- 
wardly every time he had to admit it. 
They had been shot to pieces by the fall, 
and weeks of everlasting waiting. It 
would not have been so bad if Ripley 
had only lived. But night after night 
for two years he had lived over again 
the plunging horror of the thing, and 
had seen Ripley’s face turned back to 
look at him the moment he lost control. 

It had been a gorgeous, gripping ad- 
venture, the whole affair up to then. 
Attached as a scout to the Svendon re- 
lief expedition, he had known from the 


first the danger and hazard ahead. 
With Svendon’s ship ice locked for 
months, isolated in arctic darkness at 


the top of the world beyond all out- 
posts of civilization, Sandy had still felt 
near to Rita through their radio com- 
munication. Daily over the wireless 
they had spoken to each other, the mir- 
acle of her voice coming to him like 
a blessing. He could visualize her in 
the little tower room at Sea Meadows 
waiting for him to call her on the air. 
When her voice died away he would 
bury his face in his two hands, and sit 
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with clenched fingers and shut eyelids, 
striving for mastery over the crying 
need of his whole being to see her and 
hold her fast in his arms. 

When the weather had broken after 
the first long winter in the North he 
had been sent out on scouting flights 
with Ripley as pilot. They were north- 
west of Alaska then, trying out various 
air routes, mapping currents, returning 
after ten or twelve hours back to the 
mother ship. Often in the pearl-gray 
stillness above a world of white-and- 
blue shadows, Sandy would think to 
himself of those who should follow his 
lead of pathfinder through the frozen 
silence, of mighty dirigibles drifting 
safely over the impassable wastes fol- 
lowing the invisible highways he had 
shown them. 

Again there would come to him the 
marvel of voices over thousands of 
miles. After hours of flying the mind 
plays curious tricks. He would remem- 
ber an old tale of Hawthorne’s, of hu- 
man voices speaking words that froze 
on the air, and years later thawed out 
and were heard again by some aston- 
ished group of explorers. And all about 
him it seemed as if he could catch the 
low cadence of Rita’s tones, tender, re- 
assuring, courageous. 

The thing had happened sometime in 


September. He had wanted to finish 
certain important observations before 
the long night settled over them. Dur- 


ing the good weather the ship had moved 
farther northwest, enabling Sandy to 
reach new territory. There had come 
his last flight. After hours in the air, 
flying low, Ripley had discovered the 
outlines of what appeared to be a new 
island lying below them. From the ob- 
server's seat behind him, Sandy had 
given directions to take the southern 
route and circle back. 

Ripley had slowed to about five hun- 
dred revolutions; had discovered his 
motor was binding, getting hot as they 
ran out of water. Another instant and 


the motor had stalled. The propeller 
stopped dead, and Ripley, his eyes star- 
ing from behind the heavy glasses he 
wore, dumped the plane into a dive and 
looked for a landing on the great, de- 
ceptive wilderness below them. 

Sandy had kept his head, giving 
orders in the terrific silence that had 
closed about them with the dead motor. 
A broken floe of ice and snow showed 
suddenly within striking distance. They 
came down, banking to right and left, 
hunting an open space clear of hum- 
mocks.. Sandy had subconsciously un- 
buckled his safety belt. When the plane 
struck he was catapulted ahead and 
crashed into an ice bank. Ripley was 
jammed into the wrecked engine; killed 
instantly. 

But the thing that had smashed his 
nerves was the days that followed when 
he had come out of oblivion to find him- 
self alone, starving, helpless in the bleak, 
vast arctic night with the shattered body 
of his friend for company. He had 
lived on a few last rations of chocolate 
they had taken along; had sighted seals 
on distant floes and grown dizzy staring 
at them. Finally he had found himself 
fighting delirium, saying the Lord’s 
Prayer over and over like a child fright- 
ened by the dark, and he had stumbled 
south desperately only to pass in a circle 
and find himself back after hours, fac- 
ing the grim wreck of the plane, and 
the frozen face of Ripley grinning at 
him in comradely fashion. 

He liked to believe even now, in per- 
fect sanity, that Rita had heard him call- 
ing to her in those final, black hours be- 
fore he had mercifully drifted into un- 
consciousness ; that those who came and 
found him had been led in some mysteri- 
ous way by her insistent demand for 
help from the unseen forces about them. 
After days of starvation he had been 
picked up by a party of Koryaks, and 
taken farther west with them when they 
returned from hunting seals. 

In the spring he had made his way 
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back with the hope of retrieving the 
plane, and found it impossible. No boats 
ever had come to those shores, he was 
told when he finally learned to under- 
stand a few words. He himself was 
regarded with a curious, secret awe by 
the Koryaks, as one who had come from 
the clouds. It had taken nearly two 
years to overcome their aloofness and 
suspicion, and finally to persuade them 
to guide him southward to where he 
could make his way by reindeer down 
to Kamchatka, and, at last, to Vladivos- 
tok. Still longer to wait there for the 
sealing boats to come up, even after the 
first message had been sent to Rita, but 
at last he had found himself on the 
northern Japanese coast, and had found 
it comparatively easy to travel from 
there down to Yokohama. 

The letters that had come to him at 
the hospital from Rita had been oddly 
disappointing, elusive, evasive, almost 
impersonal. She was glad and thankful 
She hoped with 


that he was alive—yes. 
all her heart that he would recover soon 
from the terrible, nerve-racking experi- 
ence he had gone through; that his being 
in the hospital did not mean anything 


serious. If he wished, she would come 
to him there. But not one word of the 
great secret bond between them; not a 
shadow of the tenderness she had shown 
when they had spoken together half a 
world apart. 

Her attitude put him on the defensive. 
After nearly three years’ absence he was 
in no mood to combat a woman’s tem- 
perament, he told himself. Couldn’t she 
understand that nothing in life mattered 
to him now but reaching her, holding 
her fast in his arms, making a reality 
of all that had been a vanishing dream 
in arctic nights? 

He had accepted Wally’s offer, believ- 
ing the Caprice was sailing at once for 
San Francisco. Instead, there had been 
delays—purposely, it seemed to Sandy— 
to detain him. A trip to Singapore; a 
drifting around the perfumed isles from 
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Formosa up to Yokohama again, and 
back to Shanghai. Here Wally had met 
Dale Buckton, and the entire party had 
left the yacht to spend a week at Dale’s 
bungalow. And throughout the whole 
time Cleo had singled him out for spe- 
cial favors, had selected him from the 
other men with a deliberate arrogance 
that annoyed him. Her methods were 
different, he granted. She drank noth- 
ing bt milk or seltzer, and would watch 
the other women—Rhonda and Lollie 
Morrison—with a cool-headed observ- 
ance that baffled him. 

To-night she was a picture of alluring 
loveliness in her gown of black-and- 
gold, lustrous, clinging Chinese crape, 
heavily embroidered in great sprawling, 
golden dragons. He had avoided Buck- 
ton’s private stock, also. They were 
having everything the Orient could lift 
to satiated lips: soma, kava, the Chinese 
rice wine, tao tao, even the Japanese 
sacred wine that is spilled over the brow 
of Amaterasu, the sun goddess, at the 
spring festival. 

“You know that I still cannot make 
up my mind about you, Sandy,” Cleo 
said as they smoked together on the 
wistaria-covered veranda. “Either you 
have had too much of this sort of thing, 
or—not enough to care. Which is it?” 

He looked back into the room where 
the others were dancing, multi-colored, 
like a batik drapery, from silk-shaded 
lanterns of many colors. Heavy incense 
fumes made one heady and sensation 
seeking. He could see Wally standing 
behind a tall, red-lacquered screen, his 
face momentarily in the white curve of 
Rhonda’s long, upturned throat—an in- 
terlude in their dancing. 

“T’ve never been interested,” he said 
carelessly. “Too primitive. Eat, sleep, 
fight, mate. Rather instinctive, isn’t it? 
It’s about the same routine where I came 
from.” 

“T’m tired of it all, too,” she assented 
quietly. “I shall leave as soon as we 
reach Honolulu.” 


, 












“But we’re not going there,” he picked 
her up quickly. “Wally told me this 
morning we were going home next.” 

“Why do you want to go straight 
home?” Her jade-colored eyes flashed 
up to his with a sudden revealing of 
intensity. “Why don’t you stop off, too? 
You need rest, not this sort of life, 
Sandy.” 

“Rest?” He laughed shortly. “I’ve 
rested three years; blank days of noth- 
ingness.” 

“T don’t mean that! I mean change, 
novelty.” She, too, followed his glance 
back at the smoke-hazed room, at its 
exquisite collection of womén chosen 
solely for their sex appeal and super- 
fine attractiveness. “You've been up 
there in the darkness and cold for years, 
with none of this in your life. It isn’t 
precisely human for any man, even your 
type, to come out of an experience of 
that kind without some—well, appetite.” 
Her gaze returned to his, held it an in- 
stant with a peculiar, telling fixity, re- 
leased it, and regarded the tip of her 
smoldering cigarette. 

Sandy found himself speechless, his 
own mental attitude challenged by her 
suggestion, and, with a movement of 
easy relaxation, she leaned her head 
back on his shoulder, drowsily, rest- 
fully. His hands clenched at his sides. 
Looking out over her golden head to the 
twinkling lights far down in the harbor, 
he saw there another woman’s face, 
marvelously appearing in the mother-of- 
pearl night as it had to him before up 
north when he had summoned it—Rita, 
with her clear-cut, oval face, sensitive, 
resolute lips, glorious eyes answering to 
his, all the rare, thoroughbred grace that 
made her different to him fron: all other 
women. 

“I—er—I’m on a special diet,” he told 
Cleo, with an undercurrent of raillery 
that sent the color to her face as she 
stepped slowly away from him. 

As they stepped in from the veranda 
the expression of her face caught 
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Wally’s wandering attention. He cut 
in at their next dance together, to 
Sandy’s relief, and Cleo told him she 
was through. 

“My dear boy, do you know that you 
set me to divert a frantic bridegroom? 
I defy any woman here to get a thrill 
out of him, or even interest him. He’s 
not with us at all. He is with Rita. 
If I were you, I would let him go back 
home, and wireless Renauff the truth. 
I like him very much, but I am not the 
type of woman who waits for the king 
to hold out his golden scepter, you know. 
Only, I'd love to see him tripped, sweet- 
heart.”” Her long-lashed, sleepy eyes 
closed and opened again like her jungle 
prototype. 

Wally was troubled; more so than 
he cared to betray. He gave Reg 
Coombes a friendly secret signal to take 
his place, and hunted up his host. Buck- 
ton was engrossed in the mixing of what 
he termed a Shanghai cocktail. The 
glasses stood ready. 

“Taste it, boy!” He held up a glass 


temptingly. ‘Ginger, arrack, and a tang 
of tao tao. My own combination. 
Jimmie”—over his shoulder—“get 


O’Malley out of that room, will you? 
He’s grossly offending my little sing- 
song girls, begging them to tell him why 
they are throwing their immortal souls 
into the gutter.” 

“Dale, have you noticed Sandy Pen- 
dleton?”” Wally held the precious con- 
coction untasted. 

“Meaning Cleo? Yes. Tiger, tiger, 
eh?” 

“Mais non pas. Listen!” Wally 
lowered his tone. “She’s missing fire 
with him, and it’s my happy duty to 
keep him busy over her indefinitely— 
detained, understand ?” 

Buckton paused and met his eyes in 
a long, steady look of mutual sympathy. 
He was large and dark, a small mustache 
over extremely red lips, small, contented 
eyes, impeccable London _ tailoring— 
above all, absolute self-possession and 
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a working familiarity with 
modes of special entertainment. 
“Not Rita?” he hazarded. 

Wally laughed uneasily. 
“She’s waited nearly three years for 
him to come back. 


Chinese 


Ren’s offering me 
five hundred for every day I can keep 
him here.” 

“You're a fool, Wally; a  simple- 
minded, credulous fool. Don’t you 
realize that Rita would double it, if you 
got him back to her? You've not 
learned how to turn a double-header in 
these things.” 

“So would Ren double it, and triple 
it, to hold him away from her. And 
I'll split fifty-fifty with you, if you'll 
show me~a woman who can keep him 
here.” Buckton stared back in silence, 
running over in his own mind his avail- 
able list in the Orient, and suddenly he 
grinned—a slow, satisfied grin. 

“All right! You've been playing him 
wrong, that’s all. Don’t you see he’s all 
prepared to fight his evil impulses? 
Temptation’s his punching bag. You've 
led him up to the old Eve, and he’s shy, 
being familiar with apple collywobbles. 
What he wants is hero stuff. Give him 
a beautiful girl to save from something, 
and he'll race from here to Bombay to 
drag her golden curls out of the vellow- 
peril slime. I went to school with Sandy. 
I know his angle.” 

“Hero stuff! I 
Wally’s round, 
blinked dubiously. 

“Listen! Valla Wallace is here. She 
looks fifteen and is older than the soul 
of China. She’s just come up from 
India after raiding some rajah’s treas- 
ure box, and she’s bored here; says the 
East is getting devitalized; she’s home- 
sick for Boston. Believe me, sweetheart, 
she’d thaw out Sandy’s radiator for him. 
Do I get half?” 

Wally smiled back benignly and raised 
his Shanghai cocktail high. 

“Sunny hours!” he said. They drank 
together while Sandy smoked alone out 


don’t 
innocent 


get 
blue 


you.” 
eyes 


on the veranda, leaning against the red- 
and-gold pillar, his gray eyes moody and 
restless, watching the beckoning search- 
lights play over the lower bay. 


CHAIPTER IV. 


There is a street in Shanghai leading 
from the water front and disapproved of 
by missionaries. Its intricate buildings 
lift above the narrow, winding way, with 
upper stories like ornate headgear, bal- 
conies of red lacquer overhanging 
sunken doorways like fragile lace, long, 
dangling, silk lanterns, and yellow 
dragon pennons that flaunt a lazy invita- 
tion to the newcomer who strolls by. 

The narrow, black-painted doors have 
wooden slats, half shut, opening on the 
balconies, and through them peer dark, 
impersonal eyes after sundown. The 
street curls about like the figure J when 
it reaches the quays. Its balconies al- 
most touch the bowsprits of trading 
schooners that nose along for place like 
stalled cattle. Madame Cezaire’s estab- 
lishment is the most noted and seclusive 
in the quarter. 

Buckton was known here as he was 
throughout Shanghai. Disillusioned in 
love, he had left the States behind him 
forever, and had drunk deeply from the 
Far East’s nepenthe cup. If he had 
been poor, he might have descended the 
hundred golden steps of chance to the 
last jumping-off place of drifters in 
Shanghai, the water front, and become 
a beach-comber. Instead, being rich and 
foot-loose, he maintained an elaborate 
and hospitable residence above the city, 
and defied life to oust him from the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

About ten the following morning, 
when all of the black shutters were 
closed, Buckton stood in Madame Ce- 
zaire’s private office, and handed over 
considerable of Wally’s money in pay- 
ment for certain the 
part of madame. 

She sat in a large English armchair, 


concessions on 
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upholstered in wistaria velvet, beside a 
steel American safe, and watched the 
procedure with a slight smile on her 
lips. They were curious lips: old, 
shriveled, drawn together in a perpetual 
rose of a smile, with a whimsical charm 
of expression matched by the disinter- 
ested humor of her eyes—tender, com- 
passionate eyes, filled with understand- 
ing for all the restless desires of a 
world of men. 

The matter was satisfactorily ad- 
justed. A joke was to be played on a 
friend of the eccentric American mil- 
lionaire, Wally Sims; that was all. A 
girl acquaintance of Buckton’s would 
pose as a victim of Shanghai’s under- 
world. The stage would be set at the 
proper hour in madame’s House of Ten 
Thousand Delights. Valla Wallace was 
to be rescued from the yellow devils and 
white poppies by Lieutenant Sandy 
Pendleton. It was all very understand- 
able and amusing to madame. She liked 
variety in events. Buckton left her 
presence with a renewed assurance of 
the potency of personality. He could 
get anything he wanted in Shanghai. 
And this was coming to Sandy. It had 
not required any deep penetration to 
realize Sandy’s contempt for the style 
of entertainment Dale provided for his 


guests. 


To avoid publicity, a covered ricksha 
would convey Valla from a certain ob- 


scure little house that hid away in a 
garden beyond the grove of mulberries 
on the west drive. At nightfall she 
would arrive at the house of Madame 
Cezaire, and wait there in strict seclu- 
sion until the moment when Pendleton 
arrived to effect her rescue. 

A rain had set in, blowing in off the 
water front. Valla drew her robes 
closer about her, up to her chin, and 
tried to peer beyond the side curtains as 
the ricksha stopped in front of the 
house, and two slim, black-clad Chinese 
servants stepped out to carry her in. 
She was muffled in black, wadded silk. 
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Through the heavy mesh veil wound 
about her throat and head, the gold of 
her hair showed as they passed with 
her through the lower hall under lan- 
terns of topaz light. She felt a thrill 
of doubt when they reached the second 
floor, and she found it hard to breathe 
in the stifling, incense-permeated air. 
Doors opened and closed again; she 
found herself alone in the most curious 
room she had ever seen, and Valla’s 
variegated experience was world 
wide. 

She slipped off her outer wrap and 
stood in the center of the inlaid floor, 
one’ hand placed negligently on a rest- 
ing hip, staring about her with curiosity. 
Walls covered with heavy yellow satin, 
hand embroidered in golden bees with 
black wings, set deeply with tiny, oc- 
tagon mirrors. Two low divans, two 
low teakwood stands; nothing else, not 
even a window; only low, squat bowls 
of heavy-scented lilies everywhere. Air 
came into the room through gold- 
screened apertures that seemed to open 
on black wells. 

Valla turned instinctively and tried 
the door. It was already locked from 
the outside. Another yielded to her 
touch and she entered a sleeping room, 
its scent of lilies almost nauseating, 
mingled as it was with heavy incense. 
More weighty embroidery on cushions 
and draperies; more golden bees caught 
in a web of green gauze upheld by mon- 
strous frogs. Valla observed the pat- 
tern musingly. Just what had they 
aimed at? She was glad that she had 
brought plenty of her own brand of 
cigarettes along. They helped to combat 
the perfume of the lilies. 

Presently she heard the key turn in 
the outer door, and madame entered with 
her elusive, consoling smile. Behind 
her three very young Chinese maids 
bore on uplifted palms various garments 
and articles of the toilet, reverently, 
as if they had been young celebrants at 
some mystic rite. They passed silently 
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into the inner chamber, and remained 
there. 

“How do you do, mam’selle?” ma- 
dame said in perfect English. “I trust 
you will make yourself at ease. Any- 
thing else you may desire, if you will 
tell your maids, they will procure it for 
you with pleasure. You may select what 
costume you prefer; they will serve you 
gratefully.” 

“Doubtless.” Valla turned her back 
on her hostess, and stared at the three, 
small, youthful figures awaiting her in 
a row. “When the show come 
off?” Already she longed to get out 
of the strangely devitalizing atmosphere. 
A peculiar sense of drowsy irresponsi- 
bility was stealing over her. Madame’s 
hands saluted the air dubiously. Valla 
at once coveted the large, black opal on 
her little finger. 

“M’sieur Buckton and his party ar- 
rive around eleven, possibly later. If 
mam’selle will submit herself to the deli- 
cate offices of her maids ig 

“Cut it!” interposed Valla’s low, 
trained voice. “I’m going through with 
the whole thing. You don’t need to 
prompt me. How did you get out of 
the Balestier affair?” 

Madame Cezaire at once dropped her 
professional manner and became confi- 
dential. The mere mention of the 
hushed-up scandal, that had nearly 
severed her diplomatic relations with the 
British authorities, proved to her that 
Valla was familiar with Shanghai poli- 
tics. She chatted with her, coming back 
again and again during the two hours 
while Valla permitted herself to be 
bathed and annointed with perfumed 
coconut oil, with strange, Oriental 
pomades and unguents. 

From somewhere downstairs there 
came the sound of Hawaiian guitars 
with interludes of silence broken by the 
lifted, stirring wail of Chinese instru- 
ments and a muffled drum. Valla 
yawned and said she was hungry. Be- 
fore two of the maids could reach the 


does 
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door there came a discreet tap from out- 
side. An exalted personage had arrived 
and would be attended by Madame 
Cezaire at once. She smiled with 
shrugged shoulders at Valla, and with- 
drew from the room of the golden bees. 
At the end of the hall were two private 
reception rooms reserved for dignitaries 
who desired to come and go unseen. 

Having an excellent memory, the mo- 
ment she entered the room madame 
swept a low and profound curtsy before 
the high mandarin who deigned to honor 
her establishment again with his pres- 
ence. He occupied the only chair in 
the room, a wide, teakwood one upon 
a dais. Two servants attended him, 
silent, black clad, on either side of the 
door, with bowed heads and folded 
hands on their breasts. He ignored 
madame entirely, his eyes fixed before 
him on space, one hand grasping a small 
fan which he waved back and forth 
rhythmically. 

At a slight inclination of his excel- 
lency’s eyebrow, one of the servants ex- 
plained that his master was highly dis- 
pleased with the lack of novelty in the 
House of Ten Thousand Delights. It 
might become his most unhappy duty to 
recommend to the authorities an investi- 
gation of certain charges 

Madame rose lips were 
parched. She moistened them with an 
effort, and considered the offended one 
with quickened instincts. She answered 
almost in a whisper, in Chinese. To 
all appearances his excellency had passed 
into a trance and heard nothing she 
said. His servant listened to madame’s 
eager and flattering description of the 
golden lily, still shrouded in its delicate 
green sheath against the rays of love, 
the beautiful American git] Valla. <A 
face of exquisite loveliness, of rarest 
innocence and delicacy, golden hair. yel- 
low as the saffron silk from his excel- 
lency’s own province, eyes like the 
drowsy waters of the Yangtze-kiang 
where it slipped into the sea, young as 
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the new moon over the crest of the 
Ching-Hwang. 

The black fan made a slight motion 
toward the door, and madame bowed 
herself out, pausing in the narrow cor- 
ridor to breathe deeply and wipe off the 
cold perspiration from her brow. To 
the mandarin’s servant she whispered 
and there was no argument. 

Summoned, Valla paused to take a 
final appreciative survey of herself in 
the long French mirror set in the bath- 
room door. It wasn’t bad at all, she 
decided, her disguise as the detained 
American girl. The delicate magnolia 
pallor was accentuated by the brilliantly 
tinted lips that drooped wistfully at their 
corners. 


The embroidered guest robe of pearl, 


satin and pink blossoms suited her. 
Madame had lavished pearls upon her. 
They dragged at the tender pink lobes 
of her small ears; long, pear-shaped 
pearl pagodas that touched her slim 
shoulders. They were draped across 
her forehead in festoons to mingle with 
the freshly picked flowers around her 
head. Valla smiled at herself placidly, 
took a last, regretful draw from her 
cigarette, and laid it aside on a bronze 
lotus leaf. 

It occurred to her that Madame Ce- 
zaire’s face looked waxen and older in 
the taper light as she preceded her down 
the narrow hall. How much _ had 
Buckton promised her—twenty-five hun- 
dred! If they acted up rough, he’d pay 
double, she mentally decided. When she 
faced the high, double doors madame 
left her suddenly. Probably all in the 
play, Valla thought, raising her satin- 
skinned hand to the latch. She raised 
it slowly with the proper hint of hesita- 
tion. She was to meet Lieutenant 
Pendleton, create a magnificent scene 
of appeal and pathos, rouse him to res- 
cue her, and hide her away in the tiny 
house among the mulberry trees. The 
idea was clever, she had thought when 
Buckton and Wally had explained it to 
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her. The lost lily, caught in the web of 
the golden bees, throws herself upon 
the chivalry of the first fellow country- 
man she is sent to entertain. 

But something had most evidently 
gone wrong. The very instant she found 
herself in the silent, dimly lighted room 
Valla was aware of that much. The 
man who occupied the carved, high- 
backed chair and gave her one slow, 
comprehensive glance before he made a 
slight gesture with his fan was not 
Sandy Pendleton. Before she could 
even turn around something black and 
heavy descended over her head, smother- 
ing her cries. A hand pressed over her 
mouth above the thick folds. She was 
wound about with a silk scarf and her 
hands bound behind her; she was lifted 
on shoulders, borne along what she 
felt quite certain was the outer cor- 
ridor, 

And still she was not terrified. It 
must be part of Buckton’s plan, she 
thought; it couldn’t be anything else. 
Cezaire, wise old fox that she was, 
wouldn’t dare put over anything. But 
they needn’t be so infernally realistic. 
The hand over her mouth tightened its 
hold as she struggled for air, and sud- 
denly she felt the delicious languor and 
irresponsibility of narcotics, of drifting 
away into a pearl cloud, a perfumed 
pearl cloud. She fought against it des- 
perately; fought until, in some way, a 
twisted fold loosened and she caught a 
breath of fresh air from an opened door 
on the street. Jerking her head back, 
she screamed, a sharp, high-pitched 
scream for help in English, and, at the 
sound of her voice slashing the air above 
the music’s low beat, Sandy sprang to 
his feet from the reserved table on the 
balcony where he sat with Wally’s 
guests. 

“T wouldn’t butt in, if I were you,” 
Buckton said lazily. “It’s their own 
affair, and they don’t like interference 
from foreigners.” 

“That was a white girl’s voice,” Sandy 
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retorted quietly. “You can do as you 
damn’ please, but I’m going after her.” 

He plunged down the narrow, gilded 
stairway to the ground floor, and Wally 
laughed outright. The laugh froze on 
his lips in another second, at sight of 
Madame Cezaire herself, making for 
their corner, her face like an aroused 
old lioness. 

“Hold back that fool or he will get 
killed!” she cried. “I cannot have this 
trouble in my place. Get out, all of 
you!” 

“Say,” drawled Dale Buckton, “just 
what are you trying to pull on me, you 
double-crossing old French——” 

Full across his sneering lips she struck 
him savagely, and Dale’s fist shot out, 
knocking her down between the tables 
and the wall with its exquisite, em- 
broidered panels. Wally’s round face 
went gray as hé saw the doorways and 
stairs exude light, running Chinese in 


hordes, rushing to their employer’s res- 
cue. Others, too—three drunken sailors 
from one of the French ships; a couple 


of slender, delicate-featured beach 
combers with muscles like Apaches. 
He remembered hearing they would kill 
a man for a good dinner. And all mak- 
ing for their corner. He followed Buck- 
ton’s lead, striking out mechanically. 
Coombes had swung a over his 
head and was jamming a pathway to 
the stairs for the women. Buckton had 
drawn his revolver, and O’Malley was 
fighting from the sheer joy of it, like 
a demon octopus, handling a dozen at 
once. Once outside they would be safe. 
Not one of madame’s men would dare 
to step across the threshold of the house 
for fear of the British police. Buckton 
steered them, knowing the way, keeping 
the crowd of Orientals back with his re- 
volver until they reached the street. The 
doors were shut and barred instantly be- 
hind them. 

The narrow street was silent and dark. 
There was no sign of Sandy Pendleton 
nor the girl he had gone to rescue. From 


stool 
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shuttered houses came the low, throb- 
bing music of the islands. Wally leaned 
up against the brick wall, surprised to 
find there was blood trickling down into 
his eyes from a gash on his head. Cleo 
had fainted in Reg’s arms. Rhonda and 
the Morrisons had hurried to find some 
rickshas along the water front. As they 
all stepped after Buckton in single file 
the imposing figure of a mandarin 
paused a moment in the private hallway 
of Madame Cezaire’s while his black- 
clad servant opened up an umbrella to 
carry over him from behind, and pro- 
tect him from the drizzling rain. Other- 
wise the street was utterly quiet and 
deserted. 


CHAPTER V. 

There are storm centers that never 
clear up, that move in atmospheric 
whorls of disaster and pass on, leaving 
havoc in their wake. 

To Pendleton the last three days of 
his stay in Shanghai were filled with thé 
swift, fantastic unreality of a drugged 
dream. He had rushed into the dark 
passageway opening on the street at 
Madame Cezaire’s in time to see two 
black-clad Chinese carrying out the 
shrouded body of a struggling woman. 
In the narrow street there waited the 
ricksha of the mandarin, its top raised. 
He had flung himself upon the two men, 
and had found, to his amazement when 
they had tumbled into the street instead 
of fighting back, that they had melted 
into the shadows and left him alone with 
the limp burden over one arm. 

There came a sound of tumult from 
within the house. He untied the scarf 
that bound Valla’s hands behind her, 
and loosened the black mantle, which 
had been thrown over her head and 
bound about her tightly. Furious at the 
rough handling she had received, the 
sight of Pendleton reassured her. In 
her singsong-girl finery she was a bril- 
liant high light in the narrow, dark 
street, her short, blond hair a golden 
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nimbus about her delicate, startled 
face. 

She had kept her head cleverly when 
he hesitated as to whether it was best 
to wait for the others or to hurry her 
away himself. Standing in low door- 
ways, watching them furtively, were 
several Chinese. She turned her head 
and spoke to them in their own language, 
offering them triple rates if a runner 
was among them. Before Sandy fully 
grasped her intention, she had taken her 
seat in the discreetly hooded ricksha of 
the mandarin, Fu Gow Chu, wrapped 
herself in the black mantle, and smiled 
out at him wistfully. He might follow, 
if he liked, to her place of safety. And 
Sandy had followed, to see that she 
came to no harm, he told himself. 

They had stopped at the garden en- 
trance to a low, little ornate house that 
could not be seen from the road below 
the grove of mulberries. Buckton had 
borrowed it for the occasion from a 
friend who maintained a private ménage 
there. An old Cantonese woman served 
them innumerable cups of tea while 
Valla related her story, part truth, part 


fiction, and Sandy believed her. She 
was so utterly childlike, fragile, and 
appealing, and quite honest in her fear 


that the mandarin’s servants might fol- 
low and discover her. Sandy’s assur- 
ance, that he had known nothing about 
her until she had screamed, gave her a 
hint of Madame Cezaire’s treachery. 
She fully realized that the peril she had 
been in was not staged. As they sat 
together in the tiny living room, Valla 
told the reluctant and pathetic tale of 
how she had drifted, a wind-blown petal, 
into the House of Ten Thousand De- 
lights. 

It was all very awkward, he mused 
after she had left him, while he stood, 
biting on the blunt stem of his pipe, 
in the doorway of the little house at 
sunrise, but he could not leave her to 
the mercy of Fu Gow Chu’s craftiness. 
He would have to take her on board the 
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yacht, no matter what Wally said. The 
girl was refined and well-bred. She 
had told him how her father, an English 
captain in the Indian service, had been 
killed in some native fight ; how she had 
been left friendless and alone in Bom- 
bay, betrayed by her native servant, and 
sold to the captain of a Chinese trading 
schooner. It was wild, but quite plaus- 
ible, Sandy thought judiciously. He 
was keeping a very judicial attitude to- 
ward the entire affair, he told himself. 
The common-sense thing to do, of 
course, was to get the girl out of Shang- 
hai. It was merely an act of humanity 
to do this much for her. He was set- 
tling this point with himself when Wally 
and Buckton arrived, and Wally, at first 
sight of the composed figure smoking in 
the doorway, doubled up with choking 
laughter. 

Buckton was curt and brief with them 
both. He had found out the cause of 
Madame Cezaire’s fury, had wrung the 
truth from her with definite threats of 
immediate action. The ricksha, standing 
discreetly behind the rose hedge, was 
liable to bring on them all the suspicion 
of the police. After listening to Sandy’s 
story he suggested taking Valla immedi- 
ately on board the Caprice. It was only 
Wally’s warning eyes that kept him 
from frankly betraying her real 
identity. 

But Valla herself was the objecting 
party. With Wally’s price to hefself 
paid over, she had decided she would 
the States at once. She was 
through with the joke. She refused 
point-blank to leave the little house of 
the mulberries until the boat sailed two 
days later, and she threw herself upon 
Lieutenant Pendleton’s protection. She 
acted her part with an artless abandon 
that left both Wally and Buckton baf- 
fled. She was the frail, rare flower res- 
cued from the spell of white poppies. 
He remained at the house, as calmly and 
impersonally as if he were standing 
guard over her, while Wally laughed, 


go to 
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and fumed, and cursed him out for a 
fool. 

“Wait a minute!” Buckton’s eyes 
were keen and restless as they talked 
the thing over that afternoon on board 
the yacht. “It’s not so bad. Get word 
to Renauff to-day: scandal in foreign 
circles here; affair with a beautiful sing- 
song girl; tender romance in grove of 
mulberries—you know how to trim it, 
Wally. And tell Renauff to see that it 
gets to Kitty Kincaid. She'll slip it into 
print so quick it will make your head 
swim. It’s worth trying. Rita’s proud 
as the devil, and she won’t enjoy the 
mental picture.” 

Back at the bungalow the last night, 
Valla lied to Sandy consistently, even 
to the boat she was leaving on the next 
day. Not to San Francisco, she told 
him, but back to England to her father’s 
people. 

“And I shall remember you all the 
days of my life,” she added softly, in 
the hesitant, broken little way that made 
the strongest appeal to him. “You 
know, I had lost all belief in men like 
you, Lieutenant Pendleton. You're like 
some great, strong, winged angel sent to 
lift me up from all this.” 

“Nonsense !”’ Sandy said composedly. 
She was an interesting picture in her 
plain, black-satin dress, her head rising 
from its somber setting like a golden 
lily, he thought, her face like an adoring, 
distracted child watching him with a 
hopeless worship. “Nonsense, my dear. 
Don’t be sentimental.” 

“T know”—her long upcurved lashes 
drooped—“you will forget all about me. 
I don’t even expect to be remembered. 
But you'll never know how wonderful 
you have seemed to me ; how night after 
night I shall close my eyes and try to 
remember when you lifted me up in your 
arms and brought me in.” 

“You’ve got to forget all this from 
now on,” he answered steadily, “and 
keep your eyes ahead of you like a good 
little sport.” He paused beside the 
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couch where she lay among the peach- 
colored cushions. Her helplessness had 
a peculiar gripping effect on him, placed 
a responsibility on his conscience; even 
the look in her eyes—not an invitation 
such as Cleo’s had given, but Semele 
worshiping her young sun god couldn’t 
have conveyed it better. Valla was com- 
pletely in the mood of her rdle and en- 
joying it. 

“Good-by!” He held out his hand to 
her, smiling good-humoredly. “Be 
good.” Her slim, white arms were up- 
lifted imploringly. 

“Just once,” she begged, “for me to 
remember always.” 

And Sandy kissed her; tried to kiss 
her in a decent, brotherly fashion, and 
found himself held close by the cling- 
ing arms, and Valla’s soft, experienced 
lips revealing to him suddenly the brink 
he stood upon. Drawing back from her 
embrace, he had plunged out of the 
fragrant little house, down the winding 
path between flowering hedges, to the 
open road. 

He did not return to the yacht, but 
sent after his luggage, and forwarded a 
note for Wally saying’ he had booked 
his passage on a boat leaving the fol- 
lowing morning for the States. 

“And I lose five hundred a day,” 
groaned Wally. “But I sent off a bird 
of happiness to Rennie, all the same. He 
may go back, but I don’t think he’ll find 
the bride receptive.” 

Cleo’s eves were half closed as she 
leaned back in a deck chair, smoking 
indolently. 

“T think we should all turn back now,” 
she said. “You may leave me at the 


islands and relieve Rhonda’s suspense. 
I don’t want to look at any man for a 
vear, and I loathe heroes.” 


“Noisy, .aren’t they, rather?” sug- 
gested Reg near her. “He takes him- 
self too seriously. I think he’s got a 
bump ahead of him that’s going to be a 
surprise, though. Rita’s not exactly 
pining, is she, from all reports?” 
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He handed over the 
paper he was reading. 
stated : 


weekly society 
A paragraph 


The patience of a certain modern Penelope 
will not stand the strain much longer. Ru- 
mors have come more insistently from the 
Orient of her Ulysses, now a guest on board 
a well-remembered yacht, cruising near 
Shanghai. We have it on very good author- 
ity that the lady in question may seek a 
divorce from her procrastinating bridegroom, 
and marry a certain popular and extremely 
rich young bachelor. The isles of dalliance 
are a great strain on the credulity of any 
wife. 

Wally perused the item with a dawn- 
ing grin of interest. He rolled the 
weekly up and thrust it under the straps 
of the nearest suit case in Sandy’s out- 
fit, after marking the passage with his 
fountain pen broadly. 

“That evens up a little,” he said. 

Cleo flung one arm above her head 
dreamily. 

“Did Valla tell you she was sailing on 
the same boat?” she asked. “Wait until 
Sandy sees his little singsong girl in her 
old favorite Broadway corners, and finds 
out what you and Dale did to him.” 

“We'll linger awhile in Hawaii, 
sweetheart,” Wally assured her. “I 
ain’t got no curiosity ’tall.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mrs. Pendleton’s box was the second 
to the left of the main entrance, Renauff 
Whitley was told. Intoxication was in 
the air, perfume, tobacco smoke, odors 
of stable and tanbark, the surge of con- 
versation from hundreds, a lambent ra- 
diance seeping throughout the immense 
length and breadth of Madison Square 
Garden, a quickening sense of suspense, 
of tension, with every telling silence that 
fell below in the rings. 

Renauff stepped along the path below 
the arena boxes familiarly, eyes select- 
ing acquaintances, passing them over, 
until he had found Rita’s profile among 
a blurred impression of other faces in 
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her box. It was impossible ever to mis- 
take it anywhere, he thought; the curi- 
ous, restless stir aroused in him at the 
mere sight of her. There was an arrest- 
ing expectancy in the uplifted outline of 
her slim, white throat, her eager, pointed 
chin, half-parted lips, curving sweep of 
dark eyelashes, and the soft, indistinct 
beauty of her hair. She wore a large hat 
to-day, drooping over her face, one long, 
black plume touching her shoulder. He 
entered the box from the back and took 
the seat behind her, next to Natica. Rita 
had leaned forward to watch her thor- 
oughbred receive the blue ribbon ro- 
sette on its bridle. It seemed as if the 
entire horse-show pageant were merely 
a setting for her beauty, Renauff 
thought. The applause rose in great 
echoing waves of sound about them. 
Natica rose to leave, her eyes dwelling 
on Renauff disapprovingly. 

“ *By, Rita,” she said. “I have to sail 
Aunt Pauline uptown. Very enervating. 
Drains my vitality frightfully. Leaves 
for Chicago to-morrow, thank Heaven. 
Don’t call, Ren. She’s catalogued you 
perfectly.” 

“Sorry!” He had a disturbing man- 
ner of murmuring monosyllables as 
meaningless subterfuges for conversa- 
tion, watching Rita with intent abstrac- 
tion. After Natica and the others left, 
they were alone in the box while he 
wrapped her gray-velvet-and-chinchilla 
cape closely about her. She looked 
about her with dreamy, regretful eyes. 

“T always dread finality,” she said; 
“last moments. It’s strange in here, 
isn’t it? The space and haze remind 
me of something. “It’s like a great 
hangar, isn’t it?” 

He merely smiled at her, guiding her 
down from the box into the leisurely 
crowd and out to the waiting line of cars. 

“You're really a dear, Ren,” she said 
suddenly when he had located her 
limousine, and they started toward 
Fifth Avenue. “You don’t bother me 
the way other people do, these days.” 
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‘But you should be bothered. You 
know I believe in direct bombardment 
when the right moment comes, and the 
defense shows weakness.”’ 

Her eyelids closed. She leaned her 
head back on the suéde cushions with 
an involuntary sigh of relief, slipping 
lower on the seat, her knees crossed in 
relaxation. Renauff had given her 
chauffeur directions to drive to her fa- 
vorite night restaurant, but she checked 
him. 

“T don’t care to dance, and I’m not 
dressed, anyway. I'm too tired to go 
anywhere, Ren. Come to the hotel, if 
you like, for a while. The Barbours are 
there.” 

“Your guests, as usual?” -His tone 
was sardonic. She watched him in the 
uncertain flashes from street lights as 
the car passed along, her eves musing 
and doubtful. 

“Must you say unpleasant things? It’s 
very odd, Ren. You warn me against 
the colonel, and he does the same thing 
against you. Says you're a plunger, an 
ever-present danger, an undesirable in- 
fluence, and a few other things. I 
thought you were friends in business.” 

“Ask Natica, if vou won’t believe me. 
He’s an old sharper. Lost over a hun- 
dred thousand in Atlas for you.” 

“T thought vou advised buying.” 
tone was cool and even. “You know, 
Ren, you are all alike; even Natica. 
Each warns me diligently against hav- 
ing any faith in the others. And faith, 
to me, is the greatest thing we have; it’s 
the only thing that carries us over.” 

“Some wise old boy said that faith 
without works is dead,” he came back 
deliberately. “You feed yourself on 
faith and feel that it lifts you above 
common clay, Rita. That’s your worst 
fault—glorifying your own emotions. 
You are like an ancient dancer before 
some solitary shrine, entranced by your 
own visions.” 

“Well ?” 


him. 


Her 


Her blocked 


indifference 


“T can’t stand it much longer, Rita— 
this keeping silent about the thing we're 
all thinking of and talking about behind 
your back.” 

“Kind of you!’” There was weariness 
in her voice, low pitched and evasive. 

“You're not blind, and you read the 
papers. It’s been months since Sandy 
came to life. I've watched you all that 
time. I’ve seen you hoping, longing for 
the man who didn’t care enough to come 
back as quickly as boats could bring him 
to you.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, Ren, cut it.” 

“Mind?” he repeated. “When I’m 
crazy over you, and you expect me to 
stand aside and admit this prior claim of 
a man you married on the impulse of the 
moment, and never even lived with?” 

“You leave me She 
pressed the pearl-and-silver button be- 
side her, and the car rolled to a stop at 
the curb. He did not move. 

“Tf vou had absolute proof that he 
was unfaithful to vou, what would you 
do?” 

She turned her head and regarded 
him thoughtfully, without anger. 

“T wonder just why you should ask 
me that to-night? You’re not yourself, 
Ren. Have you heard anything?” 
“No, if you mean about him person- 
You're longing to see him even 
now, aren't you? You'd open wide your 
arms and receive him like the patient 
Penelope of old. No suspicion, no 
questions; just beautiful faith. I had 
this letter to-day from Wally Sims.” 

“Will vou please tell Eaves to drive 
on?” 

He stepped out to the sidewalk, but 
left the letter on her lap, and stood by 
the curb watching the car disappear in 
the uptown flow of traffic. Now that it 
was over he blamed himself for having 
lost control. During the past months 
while rumors had floated about of 
Sandy Pendleton’s lingering in the 
Orient, Rita had gone her way, main- 
taining an aloof silence, ignoring com- 


may here.” 


ally. 
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pletely the strangeness of Sandy’s ab- 
sence, discouraging any attempt at 
friendly advice or condolence. To Ren- 
auff her attitude was maddening. At the 
first news of Pendleton’s rescue, he had 
remembered that Wally Sims was in 
Japanese waters with a party of friends. 
Knowing Wally’s chronic lack of funds 
to meet an overeducated taste for flesh- 
pots, he had wirelessed him briefly but 
pointedly. 

Detain Ulysses. Five hundred a day until 
he sails. R. 

It had been their catch term for Sandy 
during the years of Rita’s waiting for 
his return: Ulysses. Now, it held its 
own peculiar significance to Wally. He 
had lived up to the letter of the order, 
and Renauff had paid as agreed, until 
this last communication from Shanghai. 
Wally’s full and unabridged explana- 
tion, as to why Sandy had escaped from 
the isles of dalliance, sirens, and other- 
wise, was an unsettling warning. If 


Rita would read it, however, there was ° 


much food for wifely meditation. Wally 
had given a vivid description of Madame 
Cezaire’s noted establishment, and the 
rescue there of the beautiful singsong 
girl by Sandy. Also, how he had saved 
her from the mandarin’s long reach, and 
had remained on guard at the tiny house 
among the mulberries until the sailing 
of her boat. 


Funny, this girl attracting him after he'd 
been seeing no woman’s face ahead of him 
but Cleo’s. Sophistication palls. Remember 
the old story? It wasn’t Circe or the wily 
Sirens that made the original rambler linger. 
It was the girl Calypso. And Valla looks 
the part—blond, young, adoring the hero— 
you know the type, Ren. By the way, she’s 
sailed on the same boat. Sorry for Rita. 


Renauff walked to the corner and 
picked up a taxi to take him back to his 
club, sure in his own mind that she 
would read the letter. And Rita did so, 
waiting until she was alone in her own 
apartment at the hotel. The Barbours 
had not come in yet. She let her cape 
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slip off to the couch, and stood erect 
reading Wally’s interesting narrative. 

Slowly the bitter, agonizing convic- 
tion gripped her. It was the truth. She 
had heard it from several sources and 
had not believed it. Lesbia Barbour had 
received a letter from Rhonda going 
into full details, and had tried to tell her 
about it. The society weeklies had car- 
ried libel-proof paragraphs, innuendoes 
that enraged her over her helplessness to 
fight back. Above all, in Sandy’s letters 
to her she had sensed a difference. 
There was not the same mysterious, 
spiritual bond between them that had 
bridged the arctic silence, and leaped 
beyond the beckoning stars. 

It was a vague, inexpressible barrier, 
something so intangible that she could 
not define nor name it even to herselt, 
but she felt its invisible presence sepa- 
rating her from Sandy. As she told 
herself over and over, she could not 
reach out and find him. The surety of 
mental contact that had been hers all the 
while he had been lost was gone. Now 


she felt herself possessed by a driving 
restlessness, a haunting dread of the in- 


evitable moment when she must 
him again. 

Every word in Wally’s letter remained 
clear in her mind. It had been mild 
compared with what Rhonda had de- 
scribed to Lesbia Barbour. Every de- 
tail of the adventure in Madame 
Cezaire’s had been graphically given 
with Rhonda’s own elaborations. A 
fury against Sandy raged in Rita’s 
mind. That he should have been so 
simple, so weak willed, as to allow Wally 
and his friends to have made a fool of 
him! There was no reason why he 
could not have taken the first steamer 
back to the States as soon as he was able 
to travel, to leave the hospital at Yoko- 
hama. She would have met him at the 
coast gladly, thankfully, and brought 
him back, if he had found himself too 
weak to travel. 

Instead, he had grasped the oppor- 


meet 
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tunity to join the party on board the 
Caprice, knowing that it meant weeks of 
delay, of visiting one port after another, 
dallying along at the whim of Cleo or 
Rhonda. Lesbia had told at length of 
Cleo’s infatuation for him, and had given 
the impression that Sandy had revived 
marvelously under Cleo’s hero worship. 

Now he was evidently on his way 
back, from Wally’s letter. She won- 
dered with scorn what had motivated his 
departure. Certainly no word from her- 
self. She had not written to him since 
Rhonda’s letter had arrived. And they 
called him Ulysses. It had come to be 
a byword in her own set during the years 
of her waiting, and she had taken it as a 
compliment to her patience and faithful- 
ness. But now she saw the whole thing 
in a different light. 

With a sudder. impulse she went into 
the living room and stood before the low, 
mahogany bookcases, hunting for a book 
she knew was there, one of her father’s. 


It-had been a whim of his, keeping this 


apartment at the famous old hotel he 
preferred, and she had left everything in 
it untouched. In the winter, if she hap- 
pened to be in town overnight, she made 
it her headquarters. She ran over one 
shelf after another, kneeling at last to 
search the lowest, and finally found it: 
a blue-and-gold English edition of the 
“Odyssey.” She sat down on the rug, 
and read over absorbedly—something 
she had not done since her days at 
school—the tale of Ulysses’ wanderings. 
It was all so pitiably, horribly real, she 
thought, an allegory of man’s faithless- 
ness. “The violet isles of dalliance!” 
She closed the book, replaced it, with 
the words echoing in her mind, and sum- 
moned her maid, a black-browed Breton 
woman, Andriette. 

She left a letter for Lesbia and the 
colonel, explaining her whim for return- 
ing at once to Sea Meadows, asking 
them to remain as her guests as long as 
they liked. They both hated the country 
when cold weather set in. She would, 
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at least, be free from them. Natica she 
would ask down, and the others: Pinck- 
ney, Chad, Fairfax, two or three inter- 
esting and lovely girls, and possibly 
Renauff. 

Here she questioned herself, standing 
before the long, narrow mirror while the 
maid called the garage. Why not Ren- 
auff since she preferred him to any one 
else? And, at least, he alone had had 
the courage to be frank with her, and 
tell the truth. 

She went over to the writing desk, sat 
down, and wrote in her large, character- 
istic scrawl across the gray page briefly: 

Leaving for Sea Meadows. 
come out there. 


If you care to, 
R, 


CHAPTER VIL. 


To Sandy, two days out from Shang- 
hai, had come his own personal hour of 
reckoning. He had kept to himself, 
avoiding recognition, enjoying the ab- 
rupt change from Wally’s scheme of 
earthly happiness to solitude on board 
ship. Making his usual early-morning 
round of the upper deck, he had come 
upon her without warning, his singsong 
girl, smoking a cigarette, clad in a 
smartly tailored sport coat, small black 
cloche, Paris model, and toggery to cor- 
respond. He had stopped short, silent, 
ironic, as she hailed him cheerfully. 
Since fate had slipped one over on them 
by making them fellow passengers, why 
not enjoy a pleasant voyage, Valla 
argued. 

“Listen, dear heart”—she tucked her 
arm in his confidentially, pacing him the 
length of the port deck—“there’s noth- 
ing for you to be proud and haughty 
over, you know. It was a little joke of 
Wally’s, and you fell for it, that was all. 
And don’t forget that you pulled off the 
real thing on them, rescuing me from my 
merry mandarin with the cold green eye 
and cute little black fan. There wasn’t 
any comic opera relief to Fu Gow and 
his intentions regarding little me.” 
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“I still fail to see the joke,” he had 
replied grimly. 

“But why blame me? You've been 
doing this high-and-mighty gesture of 
being girl proof, rather beyond such 
things, as it were, and it got on some- 
body’s nerves, that’s all. So they 
framed you, and, just because | hap- 
pened to be the interesting party”—with 
a swift, upward glance at him from her 
wide blue eyes—‘‘do you have to take it 
all out on me?” 

“I don’t blame you.” He looked care- 
fully away from her at the waste of 
ocean, due eastward toward 
spot on Long Island. 


a certain 
Valla rubbed her 
cheek on the rough sleeve of his Scotch 
wool traveling coat. She did not quite 
reach his shoulder, which made it a trifle 
more difficult to be severe with her. 

“You're terribly trap wise, aren't 
you ?”’—demurely. “But you’ve got noth- 
ing on your conscience. Won't you pal 
around just a little till we get to Frisco?” 

“I’m afraid I won’t have time. I’m 
getting up my reports now, you see. 
Have to be ready to hand over as soon 
as Iland. Sorry.” 

3y declining her friendly overtures, 
and keeping to himself, he had managed 
to evade her fairly well until the night 
before they reached San Francisco. He 
had happened to pass her table, where 
she was entertaining a rather gay party 
of shipboard acquaintances, when she 
had hailed him. He had declined her 
invitation to join them, and later on she 
had deliberately sought him out on deck, 
her fur cloak wrapped closely about her, 
her blue eyes brilliant and heavy with 
champagne. 

“Just how long do you intend keeping 
this up?” she had demanded irritably, 
with a touch of offended dignity. “Lis- 
ten, Sandy Pendleton, you’re not in any 
danger from me. Don’t think that for 
a moment. I never was really attracted 
by you. You're not my type at all. I 
was paid good and plenty for all the time 
I ever wasted on you, understand, but I 
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don’t mind that now. I like you just the 
same, as a friend, that’s all. Why can’t 
you stop strutting, and be decent and 
nice with me?” ° 
“May I ask who paid the bill?” 
Sandy’s eyes were half closed and keen 
as he watched her swaying back from 
him as if she were dancing lightly, bal- 
ancing from one foot to the other. 
“Now wouldn't you love to know?” 
She laughed up at him teasingly. ‘Not 
Wally. He’s playing his own hand and 
the dummy’s right now, and taking on 
the dealer’s, sometimes. Sandy, 
dear, you know, you amuse me, you think 
you're so everlastingly wise to every- 
thing, and you’re trimmed, boy; how 
you are trimmed! Wait till you reach 
home, that’s all, sweetheart. You'll find 
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the answer in the old ginger jar.” 

She laughed in a rippling peal that 
slipped away on the wind, and turned to 
leave him, but Sandy stopped her. 

“Do you mean that Wally framed me, 


as you call it?” 

“As I call it? Putting all the ashes 
over by my plate, aren’t you? No, I 
don’t mean \Wally, nor Cleo, either, nor 
your wife. It wasn’t a woman’s trick. 
I mean Ren Whitley. He’s in love with 
your wife, and he’s been paying Wally 
five hundred a day to keep you on board 
the yacht. And I’d hate to worry you 
with the price I got out of Rennie for 
framing the hero. That’s of no conse- 
quence.” She faced him now with mock 
hauteur. “All I want you to be sure of 
is this: You’ve never—not to-night, nor 
yesterday, nor the day before that— 
you've never been in the slightest danger 
from me. You’ve been dodging deadly 
temptation ever since you got on the boat 
and saw me here, and I just want to re- 
lieve your mind. I wouldn’t let myself 
be interested in any man who was such 
a blind fool.” 

“How do you know?” He had man- 
aged to appear indifferent and incredu- 
lous. “I’m afraid you’re a good little 
guesser, Valla.” 


’ 
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“Am I? Have you read the society 
weeklies? All about a certain party 
jaunting around violet isles while his 
wife consoles herself with Whitley ?” 

“I’m not worried.” 

“No? All right, sometime when you 
want to be sorry go and hunt up the 
radiogram files in New York around the 
time when you landed at Yokohama, 
that’s all.” She had blown him a kiss 
from her finger tips and left him alone, 
tormented and disbelieving. 

Not Rita, he told himself over and 
over. She would never believe any of 
the lies they might try to tell her. He 
wished that he had sent her a message 
from Shanghai now, saying he was leav- 
ing. He had wanted it to be a surprise 
to her, his arrival. This was what he 
had assured himself while he was sub- 
consciously aware of deliberate self-de- 
ception. He was not letting her know of 


his coming, in order to arrive incog, and 
see for himself how things stood. They 


had named him Ulysses. He smiled 
grimly. He might play. the part. 

It had been his intention to land and 
board an Eastbound limited without let- 
ting his identity be known. Instead, he 
was recognized by reporters sent out to 
meet the liner, and the following morn- 
ing Renauff watched Rita’s face as she 
read the headlines in the morning news- 
papers, heralding the safe return of 
Lieutenant Pendleton, lost air scout of 
the Svendon expedition. 

They were alone in the sun parlor be- 
fore the others had arisen. Rita, still in 
riding togs after half an hour’s ride 
along the beach, her hair rumpled by the 
last gallop, read the column on the front 
page serenely, without haste or eager- 
ness. She laid aside the paper without 
comment. 

“Well, so the conquering hero comes,” 
he remarked carelessly. “Flags or a 
fatted calf?” 

“Grapefruit and coffee, Tiverton.” 
Rita gave the order over one shoulder. 
“Bacon and toast for Mr. Whitley.” 
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When the butler had gone Renauff 
crossed to where she sat in the delft- 
blue wicker chair, and looked down at 
her, his eyes heavy with shadows be- 
neath them, his lips sullen in their long- 
ing for her. 

“Are you going to see him?” he de- 
manded. 

“T don’t know. Probably.” 

“The complaisant, condoning little 
wife?” 

She glanced up at him, her eyes clear 
and untfoubled. 

“You could never understand my at- 
titude in this—not in a thousand years, 
Ren. I’ve suffered, of course, like any 
other woman whose vanity is wounded 
through her love, but I’m trying now to 
be fair and impersonal. I certainly shall 
not gratify either the public or my 
friends by any demonstration against 
Sandy. He has acted as the average 
man might under the same circum- 
stances. The trouble is, I had idealized 
him, as every woman does the man she 
loves, and I probably never even knew 
the real man whom I married. He seems 
certainly like a stranger to me now. Per- 
haps I do to him, also.” A pause, and 
she smiled. “Does all this disappoint 
your sense of the dramatic ?” 

“You should not stay around New 
York at all,” he answered severely. “To 
subject yourself to the embarrassment 
of the thing, I mean. Why don’t you go 
abroad before he gets here? Let me book 
passage in the morning for you and 
Natica.” 

“Pinckney suggested that yesterday. 
A hushed-up divorce in Paris, a decent 
interlude, and then I was to marry him. 
Don’t talk to me any longer, Ren. 
You're all alike. I’m not interested in 
marriage, thanks, and the king is not 
dead.” 

“T wish I could carry you off before 
you see him again. I don’t trust you. 
Women are all sentimental. He'll play 
on your sympathies, and while you're 
forgiving him you'll forget his little so- 
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journ under the mulberries with his 
singsong girl.” 

“I'll never forget,” she answered 
softly. “Go away, Ren. You've ripped 
off the veil from the face of love and 
shown me a corpse. I don't like post- 
mortems. Go away.” 

As the end of the week approached, 
and she knew her meeting with Sandy 
was inevitable, a feeling of panic seized 
her at times, that she must escape from 
him, that she could not bear the agoniz- 
ing joy of hearing the mere sound of his 
voice, always slightly husky in its rich 
baritone. How could she hold herself to 
the line of action which she had laid out, 
when she would long to put her arms 
close around him, to let him lay his head 
on her breast, to tell him quietly that she 
understood, quite, and could even for- 
give him? Only it was the end of all be- 
tween them. 


“he newspapers kept her posted on his 


progress East. At every stopping place, 
he was acclaimed a His face 
looked back at her every front 
page the day before he arrived, some 
with her own beside it, all with the story 
of their hurried romance the day he had 
left for the pole; even the sacred little 
details of the early morning flight by 
airplane down to Maryland, and their 
marriage there at his home. It did not 
hurt her, though. Somehow, she felt too 
numb and detached to mind anything 
now. 


hero. 
from 


She read the various accounts even 
with interest, since she had received no 
personal word from him since he had left 
Shanghai. 

There might be a delay on his arrival, 
the excuse of official duty. She thought 
up a plan to avoid him, if he should de- 
cide to come out at once to Sea Meadows. 
She asked Natica to fill the house with 
guests for a week-end party, and re- 
mained herself as usual, the aloof host- 
ess, providing everything for her guests’ 
entertainment but herself. 

Then she had gone back to New York 
by motor, taking with her only Andriette, 
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and had hidden herself away from re> 
porters at the hotel apartment. She 
called up Natica cautiously, asking if 
Sandy had arrived, and was vaguely dis- 
appointed and restless when she learned 
no word had come from him, while the 
morning papers had said he would get 
into New York around seven. She fell 
asleep in the high-ceilinged, silent rooms 
almost shrinking from her own loneli- 
ness, wondering how life could be 86 
pitiless, to give so richly, so bountifully, 
and snatch away all. When she wakened 
Sandy stood by her bedside, a tall, erect 
figure in gray traveling tweeds, older, 
graver; with the disturbing eyes she re- 
membered well. Beyond him in the 
Andriette beamed on them 
both with moist eyelids before she ef- 
faced herself. 

“T trust that you won’t mind my tak- 
ing this way to reach you alone,” he 
said with studied courtesy. “I could not 
the telephone at Sea 
Tiverton told me where you 
I think he had some idea that you 
had slipped away to meet me. I didn’t 
want to subject you to any public meet- 
ing unawares, as it were, and the thing 
had to be gone through with. I mean, 
we had to meet, and come to some sort 
of a working understanding.” 

“Of course,” 


doorway, 


get you on 
Meadows. 


were. 


she agreed. It did not 
seem to be her own voice that was an- 
swering him. Why should it tremble so 
when within she felt no emotion at all, 
only a dull, sickening pain? “If you 
will go in there and wait, I will join you 
presently.” She tried to control the 
flush that rose to her cheeks. His con- 
duct past all belief. If he had 
thrown himself on his knees by the bed- 
side, imploring her forgiveness, had up- 
braided her, or even offered any explana- 
tions, she might have understood, but not 
this man who invaded her private sleep- 
ing room on quite as impersonal a foot- 
ing as if he had been a waiter. 

He went into the large, sunny salon, 
gray and silver with black lacquered fur- 


was 
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niture, a huge, black-velvet couch, a 
rock-crystal vase on the desk, with one 
amethyst-colored orchid in it. 

“How the deuce did that get there?” 
he asked, and Andriette smiled secre- 
tively. It was the daily order, that, 
wherever madame wakened, she should 
have the mauve orchid with the ruby 
heart in the rock-crystal vase; a whim, 
but a command, And Sandy 
frowned. The vase had been his moth- 
er’s gift to her, a precious thing from 
Florence, and he himself had left the 
order with the florist, because she had 
worn them at their marriage—mauve 
orchids on her gray motoring gown. He 
had forgotten. 

When she came from the inner room 
he was reading the morning paper he 
had brought in with him. He barely 
gave her a second glance as she stood, 
hesitant and accusing, in a black silk 
negligee bordered deeply in white fur. 
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“I did not write or send you word, 
because I saw the notice in an American 
paper before I sailed that you contem- 


plated divorce and remarrying.” He 
aimed direct. 

She did not even grant a reply; she 
was too amazed at the attack, at his bra- 
vado in blaming her. 

“Certainly you had every reason to 
believe that I was dead during the past 
three years. And you married me on the 
impulse of the moment. I have no wish 
to hold you to a ceremony that was 
a form of words.” 

He stopped, watching her. She had 
crossed the room and stood by her desk. 
Without a word she drew Wally’s letter 
to Renauff from its drawer and handed 
it to him. While he read it she sat down 
on the couch, leaning forward with 
clasped hands before her, looking out at 
the sunshine on the buildings opposite ; 
some pigeons wheeling down before a 
stained-glass window. Her father used 
to feed them. 

“And you 
manded. 


believed this?” 


he de- 
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“That—and more.” Her voice was 
quiet and low-pitched. “I——” She 
wanted to say the speech she had imag- 
ined herself delivering when he came, 
but something seemed to choke her. In- 
stead, her wide, dark eyes met his with 
unexpected candor, all her hurt, out- 
raged soul beyond their depths. “How 
could you, Sandy?” she breathed accus- 
ingly. “How could you?” 

His arms reached out to her instantly, 
his face sharp with longing for her, but 
she drew back. 

“It’s all a framed-up lie,” he said be- 
tween set teeth. 

“How much of a lie?” she asked 
quickly. “You went with Wally Sims’ 
party on board the Caprice for months, 
instead of coming home at once. What 
coercion was there in that? You knew 
this woman Cleo Valenka, Rhonda Blair, 
Lollie Morrison, were all with the party. 
You enjoyed yourself to the utmost 
cruising here and there in the Orient 
while I waited for vou. And, finally, 
this last escapade that is in every one’s 
mouth—this girl whom you took out of 
some house in Shanghai and lived with 
openly.” 

“T did not,” he denied hotly. “I tell 
you, Rita, it’s all framed to break down 
our happiness.” 

“Yes? Did you stay with her for 
three days after rescuing her, as you call 
it? Was that exactly necessary?” 

“T cannot prove anything—not if you 
have really lost your faith in me. I tell 
you, swear to you by everything I hold 
sacred, that you are the one woman in 
the world to me; that no other woman 
even has my thoughts. I went with 
Sims’ party because he assured me that 
he was sailing for the States within a 
few days. Instead, they took the south- 
ern route, and I was taken down with 
fever when we reached Singapore. They 
went on without me to the islands, and 
picked me up on their way back in Au- 
gust. That night, with Dale Buckton’s 
crowd, we were steered into this place 
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by Dale as a joke—some fool stunt of 
Wally’s to make me do the rescue act 
over some fake peril this girl was sup- 
posed to be in. Instead, the real thing 
happened. She screamed for help, and 
I got her out. I stayed with her, guard- 
ing her until the boat sailed, because she 
was in danger.” 

“And she came over on the same boat 
with you.” 

“I told you that it was merely a prac- 
tical joke. She was not a singsong girl, 
but a friend of Wally’s and Dale’s, 
Valla Wallace. She told me on the boat 
that she had been paid to frame me in 
your eyes by Renauff Whitley.” 

“T don’t believe that,” she said after a 
pause, her eyes challenging him to con- 
vince her. 

The lines of his lean, weathered face 
hardened. He held her gaze authorita- 


tively, great love in his own eyes as they 
met hers. 
“Rita, I swear to you that I have never 


been unfaithful in word or deed.” 

“Ridiculous, since I have never really 
been your wife,” she answered, striving 
to keep a steady grip on herself. “What 
actual claim have I on you, Sandy? 
None at all.” 

“Do you love me, dear?” His voice 
was strained almost to the breaking 
point. She dared not meet his eyes now. 

“I don’t know. I hope not,” she re- 
plied. “I’d dread to waken after this 
was all over, and find that I cared stil! 
for you. We had a wonderful, dream 
sort of a love, didn’t we, listening to 
each other’s voices on the air? You 
couldn’t understand the sacredness of it 
all to me, the intensity. I’ve come down 
after talking to you in the radio room, 
at Sea Meadows, and sat there, knaw- 
ing that you were with me, Sandy. That 
chair by the fireplace—I’ve always called 
it yours. I would make believe that you 
were sitting there. It really seemed to 
me as if you were, night after night. 
You were real to me then, and now y 
Her voice broke. 
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“If you had faith in me, you would 
believe me,” he said. “You would see, 
as I do, the whole wretched plot to 
smash our happiness and marriage. If 
I brought this girl to you, and made her 
tell you the truth, would you believe 
her ?” 

“Would she tell it?” Rita turned her 
head slightly at the sound of a tap on the 
corridor door. There was no embarrass- 
ment in her manner when Andriette en- 
tered. 

“Have breakfast served here for two,” 
she said quietly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

He left her an hour later in a conflict 
of cross-purposes. Bitter, attracted to 
him, resentful, she sat where he had last 
spoken to her, in the large armchair by 
the half-opened window, and reviewed 
their talk together. It had led to noth- 
ing, she told herself, absolutely nothing 
definite. He had made charges against 
Colonel Barbour, had said that her for- 
tune was being wasted in wild specula- 
tion, her capital used deliberately by the 
colonel to back up and promote enter- 
prises for his benefit. He told her that 
Renauff and the colonel had quarreled 
over the division of spoils when the 
colonel insisted on pouring oil on the 
troubled waters, as he expressed it, ex- 
ploiting his new Atlas Oil Company with 
Rita’s money, and trusting to luck to pay 
her back out of the profits some day. 

How dared he assume the slightest au- 
thority over her, she asked herself, to 
criticize her friends, even to accuse them 
of robbing her? It was an unexpected 
maneuver for which she was unprepared, 
his taking the offensive when he himself 
was the guilty party. 

They had breakfasted together with 
the ease of old acquaintances, nothing 
more, avoiding, under Andriette’s alert 
scrutiny, anything personal in conversa- 
tion. When he had held her hand at 
parting there were red half-circles where 
he had pressed her rings deep into her 
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‘palm. She stared down at them after 
the door had closed behind him, and sud- 
denly the tension broke; the tears rose 
slowly to her long lashes, hesitated, and 
fell on the black satin of her robe. She 
still loved him. That was the tragedy 
of it all, she thought. It had taken all 
her will power to conceal it from him, 
to appear aloof and indifferent when she 
had longed to turn to him with wide 
arms, when her whole being cried out to 
him after the years of separation. 

He had demanded that she give up 
Renauff and the others, even the Bar- 
bours, and she had said that she would 
continue to live her life in her own way, 
without the handicap of a husband. 

“If I bring you proof that this is all a 
framed-up lie, will you believe me then?” 
he asked finally. 

“But you can’t,” she told him quietly. 
“Don’t you see that you can’t do the im- 
possible? It’s not really your fault, I 
suppose. I’m not blaming you, specially. 
It’s just that I could never go on with- 
out the faith between us. It isn’t the 
form of words that makes marriage a 
sacrament, Sandy. I think that faith is 
the greatest bond of all, and when you 
break that the whole structure falls.” 

“Which is magnificent bunk,” swung 
back Sandy between set teeth. “Faith? 
What is faith when it fails you now, 
when you will not believe me, when you 
must have evidence to prove to you that 
you are wrong? I will bring it to you, 
don’t fear, but I will secure such evi- 
dence that it will smash Renauff, Whit- 
ley, and Barbour into jail where they 
belong.” 

He had left her with his first objective 
clear in his mind. He would see Valla 
Wallace, and get from her the straight 
story of how Renauff had paid her to 
act the part of the singsong girl and keep 
her rescuer at the house in the mulberry 
grove. It had been Natica who had told 
him of Barbour’s business deals. He 
had asked for her when Tiverton had 
answered the telephone at Sea Meadows, 
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and, seizing her chance, Natica had told 
him many interesting developments dur- 
ing his absence. 

“I’ve been just as bad as the rest, 
Sandy,” she had finished up frankly; 
“knocked you constantly, and thought 
Rita was horribly abused, but you're 
here, and she needs you to fight for her. 
Don’t notice her mood. Get Valla by 
the scruff of her little skinny neck and 
drag her to Rita and make her ’fess up. 
That’s what I’d do, personally. I be- 
lieve you because I know’ Ren’s 
methods.” 

Valla had given him the address of her 
customary port of call in New York 
City, an apartment reserved for her by 
the year in the most exclusive uptown 
hotel she could select. She had planned 
a stop-over on this trip with special in- 
tent. Twenty-five hundred was _ alto- 
gether too small pay for all that she had 
been through, she decided. She was 
fairly certain of persuading Renauff to 
part with as much more. 

“Aren't you afraid to come up here 
to see me?” she teased Sandy over the 
wire when he called her up. “I was 
right, wasn’t I? Zero weather for hero 
husband.” 

Once in her apartment he had been di- 
rect with her, without compromise ; had 
appealed to her sense of fair play, of 
good fellowship, and had found himself 
laughed at. Curled up on a corner of 
the rose-and-gold davenport, her child- 
like figure wrapped close about in a 
mandarin coat of gold thread and pea- 
cock eyes, tips of feathers woven into 
the fabric, she regarded him with wide, 
innocent eyes of blank surprise. 

“But wait a minute!” she exclaimed 
with soft-voiced, hurt emphasis. “My 
dear boy, I haven’t the slightest idea 
what you’re raving about. I never told 
you such a thing in my life.” . 

“You told me when we were on board 
ship that Ren Whitley paid you for 
framing me, for putting over that affair 
at Cezaire’s, and, also, that he was pay- 















ing Wally Sims five hundred a day to 
keep me away from my wife.” Sandy’s 
tone was down to zero. 

“How can you try to get me into trou- 
ble?” She shook her head with its 
bobbed, flaxen hair at him reprovingly. 
“T’ve known Wally and Dale for years, 
and it was just a little lark, my going to 
Cezaire’s for them. Cleo was furious 
at your overlooking her, and she made 
Wally fix up the party just to give youa 
good scare, so you'd come out of it and 
be human. I couldn’t help that funny 
old mandarin trying to step in and carry 
me off. That was real, and I’m terribly 
grateful to you for saving me. But I 
can’t imagine where yeu ever got this 
other notion from. I don’t even know 
Ren Whitley ; never met him in my life.” 
She drew in a long whiff of smoke 
through her twelve-inch jade holder, and 
sighed plaintively. 

“Wally’s in Honolulu,” he said delib- 
erately. . “He’d come across with the 
whole story, if that radiogram. you told 
me about was flashed back on him.” 

“T told you? Say, what are you try- 
ing to do? Get me all tangled up in a 
conspiracy charge? You know, I happen 
to know a little about law myself. 
You're just crazy because your wife’s 
mad x 

“You'll leave Mrs. Pendleton’s name 
out of this, please!” He lost his self- 
control at the sneer behind her words. 
In another minute he stood out in the 
corridor, the white-enameled door 
slammed after him, and Valla leaning 
against the other side, holding the knob, 
cursing him like a Singapore first mate, 
in a low, sweet voice. 

He had failed through lack of diplo- 
macy, he told himself, when he had 
hailed a taxi on the street and turned 
back downtown. He would go next to 
Renauff himself; force him to acknowl- 
edge the truth of Valla’s charge before 
Rita. As his anger cooled he saw the 
hopelessness of this. Whitley would 
deny everything, laugh at him as Valla 
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had. On second thought, he gave an- 
other address to the driver, down on 
lower Broadway. As an officer in the 
government service, he would have ac- 
cess without question to the radiogram 
files. Rita had demanded evidence. He 
made up his mind to give it to her. 

At the same moment Valla was en- 
grossed in a private conversation over 
the wire. Back on the couch, she leaned 
forward over the cushions, one foot 
rocking a trifle nervously, as she told 
Renauff he might have an unexpected 
caller. 

“And listen, dear heart’”—persuasive- 
ly—“I told him he was perfectly crazy, 
do you see? You understand what I 
mean? That it was all a little joke of 
Wally’s and Dale’s, and I think he got it 
straight. But I’ve been trying to call 
you up ever since I got in, Rennie, and I 
want to see you before I run up to Bos- 
ton. Oh, I could go to-night, yes. 
That is, if—— Wally told me, if there 
was any danger or trouble of any kind, 
of course it would be doubled. Yes, that 
was understood, thoroughly.” 

Renauff asked her at the other end of 
the wire whether she cared to have it in 
cash or a check. There was no argu- 
ment on his part. He hung up with a 
feeling of relief, but Valla, at her end, 
asked the desk clerk to look up night 
trains for Boston. She had not con- 
sidered it either tactful or necessary to 
inform Renauff of Sandy’s good mem- 
ory concerning events that had trans- 
pired on shipboard. And, anyway, there 
was no proof that she had been the one 
who had told him about the radiogram— 
no real proof beyond his word. Valla 
had assured herself, in other emergen- 
cies, that the law does not accept a state- 
ment without corroboration. It had 
eased her mind considerably, and did 
now. 

Down at the radio office, Sandy went 
carefully over files back to March, to 
April, until he found what he sought. 
Dated April fifteenth, from Renauff 
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Whitley, New York City, to Wallace 
Sims, American yacht Caprice, Yoko- 
hama, Japan. 


Detain Ulysses. 
he sails. 


Five hundred a day until 
R. 


With a certified copy of it in his inner 
pocket, Sandy emerged into the sunshine 
of the street, feeling oddly unsteady. 
He turned south, walking to the Wall 
Street offices 01 the Gadsen oil interests. 
At the ornate entrance to the new office 
building he saw Colonel Barbour step- 
ping briskly from the elevator. He al- 
most touched his arm in passing out to 
the latest-model French car waiting at 
the curb. Sandy half smiled and went 
upstairs to have a quiet talk with the 
auditor. It was his first official assump- 
tion of authority as Rita’s husband. 


CHAPTER IX. 


During the week following, Sandy 
made few attempts to see or communi- 
cate with Rita. He had laid out his own 
private campaign, and held to its dis- 
cipline rigidly. His apparent indiffer- 
ence mystified and hurt her, mostly be- 
cause of the opportunity it gave others 
to condole and advise with her. 

Colonel Barbour assured her of his 
changeless devotion to her interests. 
Husbands might come, and husbands 
might go, as he jauntily expressed it, but 
he would go on forever. 

“Women of wealth have the right idea 
to-day. No men of their immediate 
family meddling in their business affairs. 
In this way they preserve their indepen- 
dence and individuality, I may say. In 
no way that I can see, has Lieutenant 
Pendleton justified his right to a hus- 
band’s prerogatives.” He had paused 
here and looked over at Rita for con- 
firmation, but she was silent, her face 
showing by its pallor, and shadows be- 
neath her eyes, the nerve strain she was 
undergoing of sleepless nights and days 
of uncertainty. 

The evening after Sandy’s visit to 
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Valla, Renauff had called up Sea 
Meadows. For the first time, at the 
sound of his voice, she had felt a revul- 
sion of feeling against him, against his 
assumption that he had a right to see her 
or call her up at any time, to command 
her attention. He asked if he might 
come out to see her that night. 

“No, | am tired,” she told him quietly. 
“I have shut myself in my own room, 
and I don’t want to be disturbed to- 
night.” 

“Of course, if you choose to be eva- 
sive with me——” he said carelessly. “I 
only thought you would wish me to see 
you personally about a certain matter 
that I cannot very well discuss over the 
telephone. Good-by.” 

He wanted to tell her something con- 
cerning Sandy, something against Sandy, 
she felt instinctively, and she would not 
listen to it. She had listened to enough, 
she told herself bitterly, gossip and hear- 
say against him. Couldn’t they all be 
satisfied, now that they had succeeded? 
She gave herself up to plans for a fare- 
well party on Saturday night when Nat- 
ica was leaving. At least, she would not 
show to the world—her world and his— 
any signs of a breaking heart. Already 
people on the outside were talking. Ru- 
mors had crept into the newspapers; al- 
lusions to the fact that Lieutenant Pen- 
dieton was staying in town at his club, 
while his wife had retired to Sea 
Meadows. There was no direct attack, 
as yet ; merely the deadly, hidden aim of 
the tirailleur. 

The strangest self-revelation to Rita 
was that she could not bear to see him 
again, to subject herself to the thrill of 
his presence, to suffer the secret humilia- 
tion of knowing she loved him as deeply 
as ever after he had erected an impass- 
able barrier of broken faith between 
them. 

Twice he had called up on the tele- 
phone, asking for her. Tiverton had 
brought her the message, his old face 
fairly working with restrained joy, and 
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she had told him to tell Sandy that she 
was indisposed, or out. Instead, with 
the door of the lower hall booth safely 
shut behind him, Tiverton had answered 
Sandy’s questions gladly. Yes, sir, Mrs. 
Pendleton was in, but it was quite true, 
she was not feeling at all herself. No, 
sir, nothing special; nothing to be 
alarmed over; merely that she did not 
care to eat, and, if he might say so, 
Tiverton considered she was losing 
weight, and she had not been out riding 
for nearly a week. 

Sandy asked who was staying at the 
house, and Tiverton enumerated them 
with emphasis. Colonel Barbour and his 
lady. They had returned for the dance 
on Saturday night. Mr. Fairfax Sloane, 
Mr. Pinckney Duell, Mr. Chadwick 
Moore, Miss Natica Rogers; and there 
were about thirty coming down for the 
week-end, with more guests for the 
dance from adjacent country houses. 

“Is there anything at all that I could 


do for you, sir?’ Tiverton asked plain- 


tively. “I trust you’re quite well after 
your arduous experience, sir?” 
“Quite,” Sandy told him. “Just look 
after Mrs. Pendleton for me, Tiv.” 
Saturday Rita secluded herself in her 
own rooms, refusing to see any one but 
Tiverton and her maid. Natica received 
the week-end guests, and made all ar- 
rangements for the dance, with Tiver- 
ton’s advice. She knocked on Rita’s 
door three times around five before 
Andriette opened it a few inches. Ma- 
dame was very much fatigued. She was 
resting. She had no wish to be disturbed 
until it was time to dress for dinner. 
“That’s all right, Andy, she won’t 
mind me. Run along.” Natica brushed 
by her into the study, pausing to light a 
cigarette at the flicker of a tall, black 
candle on the small console by the door. 
The lights were not on in either room. 
Outside the foghorn on the point light- 
house bellowed like a cow bereft. It 
was getting on her nerves, together with 
all the unsettling conditions at Sea 
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Meadows, and Rita’s latest mania for 
solitude with a houseful of guests on her 
hands. She stepped to the door of the 
sleeping room and peered in. 

“Hello! Have you gone into the be- 
yond or are you just taking a rest cure ?” 

There was no response, although she 
could see Rita’s figure lying full length 
on the day bed, her head downward on 
her crossed arms. She was crying si- 
lently, striving to stifle the broken sobs 
that shook her slim shoulders. Natica 
sat down beside her, taking her close in- 
to her arms, petting her. 

“You're trying to do too much when 
your nerves are shot to pieces. Why 
don’t you tell everybody to go home, 
close up the house, and go abroad? I'll 
go with you, if you want me to. Any- 
thing to get you out of this terrible de- 
pression.” 

“T can’t go away,” Rita protested. “It 
would be too cowardly.” 

“Why don’t you see Sandy and have 
it over with?” Natica bent her head 
over a memo list as Rita raised herself 
up. 

“T have seen him.” She looked ahead 
of her with a curiously hard expression 
about her soft lips. 

Natica registered the proper amaze- 
ment, reached for the concealed pearl 
button behind the silk curtains, and 
snapped on a flood of amber light from 
shaded candles. 

“What did he have to say for him- 
self ?” 

“T can’t tell you. I don’t want to even 
remember what he said. I only wish 
that I could forget. I’ve seen him for 
the last time.” 

“Then don’t even think about him. 
Concentrate on this: You're getting to 
look absolutely scraggly, Rita, letting 
yourself down over this thing, and I 
wouldn’t spoil my looks for any man. I 
think that I’ve covered everything for 
to-night. Tiverton isn’t mere man; he’s 
the spirit of perfect service incarnate. I 
never could have carried this off after 
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the way you ditched me, if he hadn’t 
stood by nobly. You know, you have 
the truly regal manner, Rita, really you 
have. <A royal thought, a suggestion, 
and, presto! it happens. Do this; do 
that; off with their heads; ta-ta-dum- 
dum! Well, it’s going to be one happy 
time, anyway. I couldn’t get Aguarez 
until after midnight. He’ll rush out on 
the 12:22, but you can have radio dance 
music till then. Nobody enjoys dancing 
until the moon has set nowadays, any- 
way. And I’ve got bushels of big, 
shaggy, red-and-gold “Jap chrysanthe- 
mums everywhere.” 

“T don’t care for them’’—indifferent- 
ly. “They’re like orchids, they have no 
perfume.” Rita rose and crossed to the 
mirror above the dressing table, her fin- 
gers pressed to her temples, rumpling 
her hair into close rings. “Is it late?” 


Natica was staring at the space on the 
dressing table where Sandy’s photograph 


had stood in its flat, silver frame. It 
was gone. 

“Why, no, not very,” she said. “Just 
dark outside from the fog. We're all 
going over for tea to the country club. 
I thought it would relieve you, and 
there’s some sort of a hunt dinner on; 
sure to be a good crowd around before- 
hand. Why don’t you rest up and have 
a nap; then come down for dinner? And 
don’t get morbid over this thing, Rita.” 
She started for the outer door, and stood 
on the threshold a moment more. “You 
take them too seriously. That archangel 
pattern of yours—it hampers your ma- 
ture opinion, dear. After all, he’s here 
now, and he’s splendidly chastened and 
repentant——” 

“How do you know?” Rita’s tone was 
casual. 

“And Lesbia says that Valla Wallace 
left the same day he arrived in New 
York, and went on to Boston. She’s 
sailing for Paris Monday, so there you 
are. By-by.” 

She went out, closing the door briskly 
behind her, leaving the perfume of apple 
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blossoms in the room, her latest affecta- 
tion. Rita hesitated, looking after her 
moodily. Then, with a quick impulse, a 
longing to get away from the warmth of 
the rooms and the fragrance, she crossed 
quickly to the triple English-cottage win- 
dows, and opened them wide to the sea 
view. 

The fog slipped into the room like an 
eager presence, gliding, exploring, van- 
ishing when it encountered the light. 
Out-of-doors the trees dripped moisture 
on the dry leaves under them, on the 
graveled walks and shrubbery. A clump 
of late cosmos beneath her windows 
lifted fragile, wraithlike flowers above 
the dark rhododendrons. She sat in a 
crouching posture among the cushions 
of the window seat, her face lifted grate- 
fully to the fresh, whipping air, think- 
ing, thinking only of Sandy, and all he 
had said to her. Was she, after all, the 
transgressor, when she had refused him 
faith without proof? The thought had 
tormented her ever since she had seen 
him that morning at the hotel. Yet, she 
told herself, she must be honest with 
him. She did not believe him. Not that 
she blamed him in her heart. He had 
been too willing to drift a while after the 
years of ice-bound darkness and loneli- 
ness. Any man would have done the 
same. The pity of it was she never 
could have loved him as she had, if he 
had stood for her as the prototype of 
any man. To her he was the exceptional 
man, her chosen mate. Their bond had 
rested on a high plane of union: their 
faith in each other. 

And, besides, Sandy, too, had shown 
himself susceptible to hearsay. He had 
believed the chance report in the Ameri- 
can society weekly of her intended di- 
vorce and remarriage: had not written 
to her after he had read it; nor notified 
her of his arrival. The sheer deviltry of 
it all left her with the feeling of utter 
helplessness. They had both of them 
become entangled in the net of circum- 
stance. She closed the windows and 










































































drew back into the other room where 
Andriette set her tea tray on a low stand 
by the fire. She left it untouched, and 
the maid lingered anxiously. 

“The toast, it is very hot and right, 
madame,” she said delicately. ‘May I 
pour the tea?” 

“Thanks, no, Andriette. Just leave it. 
I may not come down to dinner, tell 
Tiverton. I have a headache.” 

She sat in dreamy silence after the 
maid’s departure, gazing into the low log 
fire. The ringing of the phone presently 
thrilled her with the fear and hope that 
it might be he. She watched it doubt- 
fully, dreading to assure herself. Finally 
she lifted the receiver noiselessly and 
listened. It was Sandy’s voice, irritated, 
imperative. 

“Hello, hello, there! Operator, don’t 
cut me off. Hello!” 

Then the voice of Tiverton below at 
the house switchboard. 

“You are connected, sir. 
is clear.” 

“Hello, hello!” His voice rang in her 
ears, thrilling her as it used to when she 
heard its magic call out of the arctic 
night. Now he was only a few miles 
away from her, and she found no words 
to answer him. Softly she reached down 
and moved the tiny switch that discon- 
nected her line. The ringing ceased. 
She put her hands over her ears, and 
bent her head down. She had shut off 
the connection, and still she could hear 
him calling, calling to her. 


Everything 


CHAPTER X. 


Sandy dined alone at his club down in 
the grill. He had given up trying to get 
Rita on the telephone after several at- 
tempts; had been assured by Tiverton 
that she was in her study, and the con- 
nection all right. And, even while he 


gave up with a feeling of annoyance and 
anger against her contrariness, still he 
smiled to himself over his solitary meal. 
She had been there at the end of the 
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wire, and had listened to him. He felt 
positive of that much. 

After dinner he went out to the street 
curb where he had parked his car, a red, 
underslung, two-seater racer. There was 
no uncertainty in his own mind now on 
his course of action. They had called 
him Ulysses as a joke, had framed him 
in the isles of dalliance. There were 
two sides to the story, he thought grim- 
ly, and a fairly good ending. He turned 
the car uptown to Fifty-ninth Street, 
and crossed Queensboro Bridge. The 
fog was heavy here ; above him the great 
cables seemed like necklaces of jewels 
gleaming faintly in the silver gray of the 
night. The city was changed, trans- 
formed magically by the veiling. He 
took the curve toward Jackson Boule- 
vard and plunged into the thick of the 
fog along the north shore. 

He was going out to Sea Meadows to 
get his wife, he told himself savagely ; 
to take her away from the crowd of 
lovers and sycophants who had under- 
mined him and sought to discredit him 
with her. He had the proof now against 
Colonel Barbour and Renauff Whitley— 
absolute proof that was strong enough to 
put them both down in Atlanta for their 
crooked manipulations in stock deals 
with Rita’s fortune. He had proof that 
Whitley had sent the wireless message 
to Wally ; not only the copy of the radio- 
gram, but a message back from Wally 
himself at Honolulu. It had not re- 
quired mtich persuasion to make Wally 
see the virtue of discretion, even half a 
world away. 

As he sped on over the deserted road, 
past Flushing and its suburbs, out into 
the open, rolling country around Great 
Neck, he visualized the scene ahead of 
him, his arrival at Sea Meadows, their 
astonishment and consternation when he 
faced them and drove them out, awav 
from her. He would be as pitiless as 
they had been in smashing happiness and 
honor. And, if she still refused to be- 
lieve in him, to come to him, ‘then he 
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would teach her a lesson. She was his 
wife; he knew that she loved him; he 
knew that he was innocent. Why should 
he not force her to acknowledge the 
truth, he asked himself? Why should he 
permit her to wreck their two lives over 
a false suspicion? 

At one point along the turnpike there 
was a short cut to the shore that he re- 
membered, down a gully, through a ra- 
vine road, back up a dizzy climb, with 
several sharp, hairpin turns, to a small 
bridge over the railroad, then back down 
to the shore again, and out to the point 
where Sea Meadows lay. 

As he sent the car down the hill he 
heard a heavy motor behind him. Pres- 
ently when he looked back, peering into 
the gray fog that enveloped the road on 
all sides, he saw the headlights turned 
full on, gaining on him, and he turned 
off the center of the road to let it pass. 

Instead, the car slowed to his own 
speed, hung back, and followed his lead 
like a dog on a scent. He tested it sev- 
eral times incredulously, slowed down, 
shot forward into full speed. Each time 
the other car took his cue, adjusting its 
speed to his own, until they reached the 
long, steep hill that swerved up from the 
shore road in a huge figure S to the rail- 
road bridge. 

The arc lights along the way played 
tricks in the fog; disappeared entirely; 
darted out at him like great engine head- 
lights; seemed miles away when they 
were on top of him; left the limits of the 
road in uncertainty. Sandy was ahead, 
holding his course steadily, knowing he 
had the higher-powered car of the two, 
when suddenly he realized as they both 
took the final hill to the bridge on high, 
that the other driver was deliberately 
hanging to his rear, crowding him. 

' Looking back, he saw in a flash the 
face of Renauff Whitley above the 
wheel, his cap pulled low over his face, 
overcoat collar buttoned high, a cigarette 
hanging from the corner of his mouth as 
he looked ahead with heavy, relentless 
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eyes. Sandy heard the crunch of his 
rear fender, and threw his own wheel 
sharply to the right, straightened again, 
and hurled the entire weight of the 
racer against the front wheels of the 
ramming car. He heard Renauff’s 
curses as his car swerved heavily to- 
ward the side. But, as he tried to hold 
the racer to the road, the bridge showed 
directly in front of him, narrow, high 
above the railroad tracks. He smashed 
its railing and rolled over and over down 
the embankment, catapulted from the 
driver’s seat as he struck. 

When he recovered consciousness it 
seemed as if the weight of the polar 
night lay upon him again in the utter 
silence and darkness. The fog had 
drifted back over the Sound, driven by 
a southeasterly breeze after midnight, 
with the turn of the tide. Clearly he 
discerned the shapes of trees about him, 
gaunt and bare against the sky. The 
whistle of a train sounded far off. He 
felt strained and bruised, his whole body 
heavy with dull pain. When he tried to 
rise his shoulder gave him agony where 
he had struck on it, but he found he 
could stand and walk. Ribs, he thought; 
probably a fracture or so; and his head 
seemed to hurt with a sharp, stabbing 
pain. 

The racer lay upside down near him, - 
a blurred heap of scrap iron where it 
had landed against the trunk of a big 
oak. He got it all back now—the car 
following him, the face of Renauff grin- 
ning at him with a sneer beyond the 
dazzling headlights, and the crash into 
nothingness. More, he saw the purpose 
of it all. And, standing there, swaying 
dizzily, straining his sight to get the lo- 
cation and bearings, he made up his mind 
to go on, even as he was, mud smeared 
to his neck, hatless, his blond hair matted 
with dark wet stains from the cuts on his 
head, his face soiled and grim, worse 
than it had ever been, even with the 
ineffaceable marks of exposure and star- 
vation on it. He found the North Star 
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beyond the ridge of land, and headed 
for it. The north shore would lie that 
way, and once he had reached the beach 
he knew the way to Sea Meadows. 

It was nearly one when he crossed the 
footbridge with its single handrail over 
the winding tidewater stream that cut 
up through the sand bars at high tide. 
Above him on the breast of the point he 
could see the house, broad, low, hospi- 
table, fully lighted from every window. 
The sound of far-away music reached 
him as he stopped to rest on the embank- 
ment—dance music. In the distance it 
had all the harmonies and tempo of its 
primitive origin. Sandy lay still, aching 
in every muscle, his head throbbing, the 
ground feeling gratefully cool and se- 
cure to him as he pressed his face 
against it. Behind him the surge of the 
sea came heavily, the creeping advance 
of the tide seeping through the heavy, 
half-frozen grasses and hummocks. 

He dragged himself up out of its reach 
and started up the narrow path. But he 
would not enter by the back door, he 
told himself—not after this final devil- 
try. There would be none of the comic 
relief that had helped the return of the 
hero at “gaunt Ithaca,” he decided. 
Straight ahead now, it must be; no com- 
promise; no quarter. Every few steps 
he stopped to breathe deeply, to fight the 
weakness that swept over him. The 
encircling driveway about the grounds 
was filled with parked cars when he 
came to it. Their headlights seemed like 
the eyes of watching beasts as he ap- 
proached. There was no one to stop him. 
The servants had finished the first mid- 
night supper and were eating by them- 
selves with the visiting chauffeurs and 
maids. As he went up the wide front 
steps there came a quick, menacing 
growl, a plunge forward of a dark body, 
and Sandy welcomed it with a relief that 
left him leaning against the side pillar, 
his arms strained close about a warm, 
powerful body that pressed against him 
rapturously, a whining, eager sound in 
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his ears, as Jock tried madly to lick face 
and head and hands. 

“Boy,” he said, breaking for the first 
time, “boy, are you glad to see me?” 

Through the windows he could see 
them dancing, her guests who hated him, 
who had tried to take his kingdom from 
him. With the dog at his heels, he 
opened the double front doors unchal- 
lenged, and entered the huge, vaulted 
hall, unrecognized at first by the loiterers 
there. The brilliant lights blinded him 
after the long hours of stumbling over a 
pathless route. Some one touched his 
arm—a servant ordering him out, taking 
him for some workman on the place who 
had rambled in half drunk. 

He shook off the man’s hand, and 
caught sight of himself in the long mir- 
ror opposite. It was small wonder. He 
was an amazing intruder in his injured, 
disheveled condition, his hair rumpled 
and matted, his eyes, above all, blazing 
with an inward fire that seemed like 
madness. 

In some way the alarm of his pres- 
ence spread. He felt his arms seized 
from behirid. They were trying to push 
him out before he could make any trou- 
ble. He wrenched himself free, even 
with the agony of his crushed shoulder, 
shook them off, and saw Tiverton’s face 
rise out of the mass, coming hurriedly 
toward him. 

“Tt’s all right, Tiv,” he said with au- 
thority. “Just a minute.” 

“Good heavens, sir!” stammered Tiy- 
erton. “What has happened?” 

Sandy passed by him slowly to the 
wide, curtained archway that led into 
the long dancing room across the entire 
rear of the house, overlooking the water. 
Here he stood, looking about him as the 
music ceased, picking out one by one 
with his gaze those whom he had come 
to see. Colonel Barbour first, a fine pic- 
ture of a passing type, the gentleman 
promoter, rotund, confident, handsome, 
merry eyed, with Pinckney’s sister on his 
arm. He stared back at sight of the 
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quiet, tall figure watching him, gave a 
startled gasp, and disposed instantly of 
his partner. The police, of course, he 
thought—that was the proper course, the 
only course. The man meant mischief. 
Sandy’s slight movement of the head 
stopped him, the long, steady look in his 
eyes. 

Renauff was dancing with Rita. They 
had stopped near the entrance to the en- 
closed porch, and he was urging her to sit 
out the next dance with him there and 
give him the chance to talk to her. It 
was he who saw Sandy first. He stared 
back at the apparition of the man whom 
he had left in the gully by the railroad 
track, apparently dead, disbelieving the 
witness of his eyes. It was Sandy Pen- 
dleton himself! Before Rita even missed 
him he had left her side, passed quietly 
out of the dancing room, and escaped to 
where his own car stood parked on the 
driveway. 


It was a strange finale; one without 
the logic or picturesque relief of force. 
Sandy did not move from the arched 


doorway. There was a peculiar, far- 
away look in his large, serene eyes as he 
sought and found those whom he had 
come to see. One by one, he seemed to 
summon them by a silent signal. Pinck- 
ney, Fairfax, Chad, Lesbia Barbour, 
each in turn he picked out, and watched 
until they moved away out of his vision, 
out of the house. Finally his eyes 
sought for her and missed her. He 
turned his head to Tiverton, standing 
behind him protectingly. 

“Will you kindly ask Mrs. Pendleton 
to meet me in the library ?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Sandy, you’re hurt!” she exclaimed 
as the door shut behind her. They had 
not thought she would go to him. They 
had even begged her not to; had told her 
he was out of his mind and might hurt 
her. 

She had hardly seemed to hear them; 
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had passed through the scented, flower- 
like groups of frightened women, and 
staring, curious-eyed men, straight to 
where Tiverton had said he was waiting 
to see her. She could not understand 
why he had done this to her. To shame 
her, to humiliate her in the eyes of the 
world, to assert his right to be there. 
Perhaps all these and more, she thought. 

The reality of it all was that he stood 
there alone, friendless, hated, and in- 
jured. She looked at the mass of up- 
curling blond hair, at the dull, rust-red 
stain on one side, and all her strength of 
purpose seemed to leave her. 

“Sandy, Sandy!” She said it broken- 
ly over and over, half in horror, half ac- 
cusingly, and all with pity in her tone. 

“Wait!” he said slowly. “Don’t waste 
any sentiment over me. I am quite all 
right. I am sorry to have broken up 
your party, Rita, very sorry. The situa- 
tion was forced upon me through—unex- 
pected circumstances. I had an accident 
in my car. Wait, please!” She had 
started toward him. “I am not injured, 
to speak of. I came out to-night to ask 
you for the last time to believe me, to 
give me your full faith.” He paused, 
his eyes searching hers hungrily. “You 
know that I have never lied to you, don’t 
you? I want to hear you say just that: 
that you believe me.” 

He waited until the silence seemed to 
crush in about them both. She stood 
looking away from him, her face with- 
out expression except in its restrained 
pain. And suddenly he smiled ; the ten- 
sion between them was broken. He 
reached into his inner coat pocket, and 
drew out several papers: the certified 
copy of Renauff’s radiogram to Wally; 
Wally’s own reply to him the day be- 
fore; papers from the Gadsen offices, 
which proved beyond question how she 
had been defrauded and sold out by 
Barbour and Renauff. 

He held them across on his palm, and 
walked away from her over to the fire- 
place. 
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“I brought these out to show you,” he 
said quietly. “Proofs that you had de- 
manded. There they are.” He tossed 
them on the burning logs. “I do not 
want your love or faith—any part of you 
that depends upon things like that, in- 
stead of all that has been ours. You 
have shown and proved to me here, now, 
without further hope to me, that you do 
not love me. I don’t believe that you 
ever did, in fact. You were blinded by 
romance, the thrill of the whole situa- 
tion when you met me that last night. 
You were not in love with me; you loved 
romance, adventure; you wanted a 
splendid, glamorous climax, and you got 
it. Your love, as you call it, held out so 
long as I was up there, beyond you, out 
of reach physically. I had changed into 
a symbol in your life, nothing to really 
trouble or interfere with your chosen 
routine of amusements and friendships. 
Then when I had the bad taste to come 


to life, and confront you with the pros- 
pect of a husband, you repented. You 
caught at the chance to escape me, to 
loosen the bond you dreaded, and place 


the blame on me. I'll admit that I was 
a fool to join Sims’ party, but I swear to 
you I had no idea that he was going 
to deceive me and head south to the 
islands, instead of home. As_ for 
Shanghai 

“Don’t!” she begged. “Please 

“Again I made a fool of myself, but 
that was all. And you would not believe 
me. Now I don’t care whether you do 
or not. I’m through, and I’m going out 
of your life to-night. There’s the proof 
you wanted.” He pointed to the last, 
upcurling gray ashes. “I wish I could 
go upstairs and smash that radio outfit 
into junk before I get out of here,” he 
added. 

It was the final touch. Rita suddenly 
laughed; laughed a little low, broken 
laugh that was irresistible. He swung 
about on her, puzzled, furious at her 
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ridicule, and found her beside him, her 
face uplifted, her eyes blinded by tears. 


Natica had done her best to quiet and 
reassure people, had moved here and 
there with tact dnd a careless air of all’s 
well until the last guests had gone, and 
still there was a deadly silence in the 
library. She had stolen several times to 
the door and listened, wondering, hop- 
ing, dreading. 

The rooms seemed stifling now that 
they were empty. Around the floors lay 
the débris of the dancers, cotillion favors, 
crushed flowers, cigarette and cigar 
butts. She picked her way over it all 
daintily, smoking, wondering whether 
she ought to follow the colonel’s tip and 
call up the police. 

It was nearly three when she encoun- 
tered Tiverton coming from the dining 
room, calm faced and dignified. She 
stared at him incredulously. How could 
he act that’way, knowing as he did that 
Sandy and Rita were still closeted in the 
library? 

“Tiverton!” she called to him. “You 
don’t think, do you, that we ought to be 
quite sure 

“Yes, ma’am?” he said blankly. “I 
think we are quite sure.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Tiverton!” Her pa- 
tience snapped. “You saw him. He 
was perfectly mad, out of his mind. 
Perhaps he has killed her and himself.” 

“Oh, dear, no, nothing at all like that,” 
Tiverton exclaimed firmly. “Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Pendleton left some time ago, 
ma’am, in his car. I let them out the 
side door.” 

“You let them out?” Natica tried to 
clear her mind. “Did—did Mrs. Pendle- 
ton seem frightened, Tiverton? You 
may speak plainly with me, you know. 
Did he use force to make her go away 
with him ?” 

“No, ma’am; oh, no!” Tiverton smiled 
slightly, in a superior manner. “She 
seemed quite willing to go.” 
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RS; CONANT, coming out into 
the sunshine of the Rue Scribe 
with a handful of mail from 

home, stepped into the path of a saun- 
tering gentleman, looked up from her 
unopened envelopes, and smiled. 

“Good morning, then!’ she said cor- 
dially. 

The gentleman took off his hat and 
stood uncovered. 

“You look, Amy,” said he, “like a 
child at a Christmas tree.” 

“Well, you know,” she excused her- 
self, “twelve letters!” 

They stood together in the bright 
sunshine, and the passers-by swerved 
to both sides of them. He looked 
down into her charming, tilted face 
with a mocking appreciation. 

“Extraordinary,” said he, “how in- 
variably we respond to that excitement, 
no matter how regularly we are disap- 
pointed. Here is something thrilling, 
interesting, mysterious in our very hand. 
It turns out to be: ‘Aunt Matilda has 
the toothache; I saw Margery Daw at 
the Blenkinsopps’-——’ and so forth. 
In reventy seconds our interest is dead 
as tripe. Yet another sealed envelope, 
and there it is again, alive, palpitant.” 

She laughed at him. 

“You don’t know how interesting 
Mé*gery Daw at the Blenkinsopps’ is to 
me when I am away from home. A 
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letter is like a quarter hour’s call from a 
gossip.” 

“You don’t like gossip, Amy.” 

“How hateful of you to say that! 
Have I no interest in other people? 
Well, of course I hate gossip, if you 
mean talebearing, ill-natured conjec- 
ture, damning faint trust. Don’t you?” 

He left this question as one to which 
she expected no answer. 

“Are you going to make this lucky 
meeting something for me to remem- 
ber?” 

One of her quaint brows went up in- 
dependently of the other, as a point of 
interrogation. He understood her per- 
fectly. 

“By coming to déjeuner with me.” 

Mrs. Conant shook her head. 

“I’m going home to read what Santa 
Claus has written me,” she said. “And 
to write some letters.” 

“You are one of those tiresome peo- 
ple who answer too promptly,” said he. 
“You destroy too soon a correspondent’s 
satisfaction in having the advantage. 
Are you walking ?” 

“Yes, to-day. My car is resting. 1 
came back through Versailles by moon- 
light last night. But we were hitting on 
all eleven. Bromer is giving the thing 
a thorough overhauling.” 

He had fallen into step beside her. 

“And I must lunch alone?” 
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“You are too good, Tony, to feel it 
so deeply!” 

He gave her a slantwise look. Was 
it possible she did not know? Well, 
yes, he granted that it was. Any other 
woman would have found him out long 
ago, but she with her fine innocence 
would never be assailed by the slightest 
suspicion of his having long since felt 
the dam of friendship give way before 
the rising flood of his affection for her. 
She was no more disturbed by the roar- 
ing of the cataract than would be a 
white cloud sailing overhead. 

“The Pembertons have gone on,” she 
said presently. 

“IT am delighted,” said Tony Charteris 
genially, “Then can’t you dine with 
me?” 

“Why not?” 

“T’ll come for you at eight?” 

“Tony,” she said laughing, “I knew 
you when you had supper at half-past 
five! It’s an affectation of grown-ups, 
who make a religion of dining, to put 
off the dinner hour.” 

“No, no,” said Charteris. “You 
never understood grown-ups, Amy. 
You still go to dinner as you come for 
your mail aglow with irrational antici- 
pation. My dear girl, if any cook in 
le pays du bon dieu could really make 
things taste as they are sung by writers 
of imagination! The menus I have 
read—and eaten! Thackeray’s bouilla- 
baisse! And the reality: stew with a 
very ancient and a fishlike smell. How 
do you keep your pleasant illusions, 
Amy ?” 

“Dear Tony, don’t talk like that. I 
hate it.” She put her hand for a mo- 
ment on his arm, and he wondered at a 
contact that could send a warm tingling 
through his whole body, yet remain 
utterly negative to her sensitive finger 
tips. “Are you preparing me for a 
poor dinner?” 

“Well, I cannot command your en- 
vironment, my golden lady. But per- 
haps one who is accustomed to sup with 
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a jeweled spoon will find beggar’s broth 
in an earthen pipkin amusing.” 

“Are you a beggar, Tony?” 

“Amy, how can you pretend not to 
know—you who waxed pathetic over 
the Munson’s eighteen thousand a 
year ?” 

“Did I? Well, you know Micaw- 
ber’s rule: Annual income _ twenty 
pounds, annual expenditures, nineteen 
nineteen six, result happiness.” 

“Amy, what a memory you have! 
Of course, we all spend twenty nought 
six, but it is not for the likes of you, 
who couldn’t spend your income if you 
tried, to lecture us.” 

“I won't lecture, Tony. And I’ve 
no doubt your dinner is more prodigal 
than mine.” 

“T’ll send you home no thinner, if 
you but consent to dine,” chanted Tony. 
It was an old game of theirs, played 
since they were children, to cap one 
another’s words in rhyme. Tony, in 
memory of “Peter Ibbetson,” called it 
“cric-crac.” ‘“‘Then you'll come?” 

“T’ll come and bring you news from 
home.” She waved her letters to him, 
and went into her hotel. 

But when Charteris called for her 
that evening all her radiance had faded. 
She was dressed with her invariable 
fastidious simplicity, and she was always 
pale. But some glow had gone from 
her. He stood in her sittingroom, 
eying her sharply as she came toward 
him, 

“You’ve got a headache,” he said 
abruptly. 

Her candid eyes went up to his. 

“Do I look so badly ?” 

“You look like Alice’s candle with 
the flame blown out,” was his blunt re- 
joinder. “Now, Amy, shame the devil. 
Would you rather stay home?” 

“Couldn't we?” she said gently. “We 
could have dinner sent up.” 

“You'd rather go to bed,” he said 
gloomily. But at the suggestion she 
gave a little shudder. 


, 
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“I wouldn’t go to bed. I’m glad 
you’re here. I want company. I-—— 
Tony, I’m miserable.” 

“Something in your letters?” 

She nodded, her lower lip caught be- 
tween her teeth. 

“Then let’s go out and forget it,” he 
urged. “You'll mope and stew here.” 
They had used these words to one 
another since school days. “I'll take 
you anywhere you say, quiet or blatant, 
but it will do you good. What fool 
invented the postal service!” 

Her eyes softened. 

“You are a good friend,” she smiled. 
“I believe you’d do away with the 
Transatlantique for bringing me sad 
news.” 

“My dear, I’d make arrangements to 
do away with the ocean itself, if that 
wouldn’t facilitate your getting into 


communication with home-grown woes.” 
“T’m afraid it’s not fair, Tony. 


It’s 
nothing I can forget.” 

He looked baleful. 

“Is it anything I can be told?” 

“Tf I talk about it, I may cry.” 

“Well, why not cry, if you want to? 
It’s only women who look ugly when 
they cry that should never do it.” He 
was safe in saying that to her. She 
would only think he was saying some- 
thing pretty. It would never occur to 
her that there is only one woman who 
is never ugly. 

“It’s about Ted,” she said miserably. 

“Send you some bad news?” 

“Oh, no, his letter is all right. But 
—another letter. Asking me if it’s 
really true we have separated.” 

“Well”—he did not seem to find it 
serious—“you haven’t. It’s just your 
being away. You do travel a lot.” 

“Yes, but”—she turned away a little 
—‘‘it’s not my being away. It’s at the 
other end.” 

“Let’s go out. We can talk about 
it. It’s nothing to fret you. We'll have 
some champagne and brighten up. You 
come along and let me take care of you.” 
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She was grateful to him and suf- 
fered him to lead her out to the lift. A 
taxi bore them to the restaurant where 
he had engaged a table and ordered din- 
ner. 

“This, you know, is better than 
moping. What does it all amount to, 
Amy? Some female—well, of course, 
it’s a female—tries to get a dig at you.” 

“No, Tony, it’s from a friend—a real 
friend. Not that kind of female at 
all. It’s not one of that lazy crew of 
bridge players, who carry diamond- 
studded daggers.” 

“What did you mean,’ asked he 
presently, “about it’s being at the other 
end?” 

“I mean”—she seemed to find diffi- 
culty in saying it—“I mean that it is 
Ted who is—who is giving this impres- 
sion.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Oh, not saying so! But e 

“You mean,” said he suddenly, “he’s 
carrying on?” 

She flushed. 

“Paying a great deal of attention to 
some woman.” 

“Some woman? Then you don’t know 
who?” 

“No! 
know.” 

“TI believe it’s nothing but talk. Ted’s 
devoted to you.” 

She was grateful to him, visibly, for 
this. 

“Put it all out of your mind,” he 
counseled her. “You'll see, in another 
mail. It will all have evaporated.” 

“I’m certainly going to write and 
deny the separation,” she said. 

Yet when she came to write this denial 
that night after he had taken her back 
to her hotel, she found some trouble in 
wording it. For a long time she sat 
with the line, ‘My dear Georgia,” on an 
otherwise blank page. 

Georgia had written, as it were, on 
purpose to administer this pill of in- 
formation, and yet she had forced her 


Oh, Tony, I don’t want to 
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way round to it reluctantly. She had 
not wanted to write of it, Amy was cer- 
tain. Georgia was unmarried, was 
finely independent of the little world of 
club gossip. After the death of her 
father, Professor Fahnestock, she had 
found employment in the college library, 
and lived, if on narrow means, at least 
in a broader atmosphere than most of 
Amy’s friends. No, Georgia was not 
the one to indulge in aimless gossip. 
But it was no more than likely that, 
having satisfied her sense of obligation, 
she expected no reply to the letter. 
Amy crumpled the sheet and tossed it 
into the wastebasket. 

She lighted a cigarette, and lay down 
on the divan with Ted’s letter in her 
hand, though she did not reread it. It 
was like all Ted’s letters. Nobody 
could accuse him of writing an interest- 
ing letter. She wondered if he found 
life very interesting. The administra- 
tion of his fortune was now almost auto- 
matic, he having made no changes in 
the investments and plans of his father’s 
estate. He played golf and loved fish- 
ing, but Amy could not understand 
either of these interests. She wished 
he had come abroad with her. Travel 
was to her the supreme delight, but he 
was always willing she should go, so 
long as he might remain behind. Win- 
ter, which she loathed, he thoroughly 
enjoyed, and for her to spend the more 
inclement months alone in Mentone and 
such places had become the habit of 
their married life. There had been no 
feeling of drifting apart. They were 
still happy when they were together. 

Now this! 

What did it mean exactly? Was 
Ted really growing to care for some 
other woman? The thought made her 
uncomfortably angry. But the flush of 
it died. People did change. 

She got up and moved restlessly 
about the room. She decided on a hot 
bath and bed. She would put it all 
out of her mind. -She would sleep. 
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However, it was almost light before 
she drowsed. And her last conscious 
thought was: “If it’s true, let it be. I 
shall not go home. I could do nothing. 
If Ted is changing, he will change.” 

She stayed some days in Paris, and 
these days strengthened her resolution 
not to go back. Some fastidiousness 
made it unthinkable that she should go 
back to hold Ted fast, if he was 
beginning to long for freedom. This 
must be for him to decide alone. So 
proudly she felt about it that Tony, 
watching her, wondered if she had 
salved her wound by a mere denial. He 
did not know she had never written it, 
nor that her lifted head was a mere 
matter of delicate pride. 

When his business took him—as his 
business lay between Paris and London 
--away from her, she decided on mov- 
ing on herself. The luxurious great 


car in which she traveled was long since 
in commission again, and she mapped 


out a tour southward through the 
chateau country to San Remo. She 
was never lonely traveling alone, as she 
did, with just her maid. Italy would be 
full of acquaintances if she wished to 
seek them. She had long promised 
herself a stay in Siena; months, years, 
one should have for Siena; more than 
one lifetime for Rome. 

The high, heroic mood was not one 
that could last uninterruptedly. Amy 
Conant had black panics when she would 
all but call to her chauffeur to turn back, 
when she would be swept with a long- 
ing to go back to Ted, to assure herself 
that all was well between them. But, 
for the most part, she held proudly on 
her way. 

Ted’s letters were never a matter of 
every day, nor even of every mail, She 
saw no change in them, when at long in- 
tervals she did get one in those relayed 
batches of envelopes that follow one on 
one’s travels. However, his letters had 
no reason to change. They had always 
been short, unfeeling. In fact, they were 
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better suited to estrangement than they 
had ever been to a vivid affection. But 
she scrutinized them for some difference. 

Now and again, she heard from 
Georgia Fahnestock. She alone of all 
her correspondents spoke of her hus- 
band’s defection, but Amy thought she 
read covert insinuations between the 
lines of other letters. Georgia said 
once: “It is fine of you to do as you 
are doing, Amy. So few women have 
courage, or any decent reticence, for 
that matter!” Oddly enough, her de- 
termination gained in strength from this 
pale approbation. She had always ad- 
mired Georgia for her poise, her delibe- 
rate self-reliance. 

It is probable the chateau country had 
never been so slighted as it was by her 
preoccupation. She had thrilled once to 
the legend-steeped stones of Blois and 
Amboise, the villainies of Louis Ele- 
venth, the sad days of poor little Queen 
Mary in the clutch of the terrible Cath- 
erine, but now she could stand on the 
balcony, whence the Stuart was forced 
to watch the butchery of the Huguenots, 
and feel nothing. Carcassonne was a 
mere jumble of masonry to her, Even 
Arles meant nothing. 

Should she stay in Mentone as she 
so often had? Somehow, the spectral 
conviction that she was to pass sad days 
in Mentone made her shrink from the 
place, drove her onward toward San 
Remo. And yet, she was no sooner 
over the Pont St. Louis than she heard 
herself telling Bromer she would re- 
turn to Mentone the next day. 

By this time she had become con- 
vinced that she was, in some way, aware 
of what was going on at home. She 
felt certain that Ted had given his heart 
to some one else. As if he had taken a 
cloak from her shoulders to wrap about 
another, she felt cold. She went back 
to Mentone as if it were there she were 
destined to face her agony. 

For it was an agony, no less pitiless 
for having a bitter admixture of humili- 
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ation. The little villa she had rented 
before was, by a happy chance, unten- 
anted, and she went into it as if to hide 
away. Her maid, expecting the usual 
coming and going of visitors, could not 
understand her mistress’ desire for 
isolation. She sent word to no one 
that she was there. Day after day she 
lived with her secret conviction, and 
even grew impatient for the sword to 
fall. 

Tony wrote to her in care of her 
bankers, quaint, flippant letters about 
nothing at all. They were the only 
letters she opened tranquilly, at leisure. 
Others she tore open, and snatched at, 
for the expected word from home. 

Poor Ted! He was not a gifted 
letter writer at the flood. But a better 
hand at the pen might well have fal- 
tered over the letter she finally did re- 
ceive from him. Her maid brought it 
to her where she sat alone on the bal- 
cony overlooking the garden. She 
looked at it. From Ted! Thick, long 
letter. This was it, then. She lifted 
it almost idly from the tray and let it 
lie in her lap. Her eyes ached a little 
from the sunshine. 

Presently she took it up and opened 
it with listless fingers. She could be 
quiet now. 

It was a very poor letter, badly writ- 
ten, in paragraphs where the very hand- 
writing seemed to change, as if a man 
had risen to prowl about, biting his 
nails, and flung back to scrawl another 
incoherence on the page. He was ut- 
terly ashamed of himself, one could see 
that. He was desperately in love, and 
asking for his freedom in the face of 
his own self-disgust. What could he 
do? He knew he was not strong enough 
to put this thing out of his life. So he 
stretched out supplicating hands. No, 
it was pitiable—except where she found 
it insulting with assurances of her con- 
tinued material comfort. 

She would read a page or two, and let 
it fall in contempt; pick it up again in 
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compassion, and let it fall in anger. 
The monstrous plea actually saw the 
advantage of her being there in France. 
It was providential, she agreed, with a 
twisting lip. Divorce was so delicately 
and discreetly purveyed in Paris, What 
could he say? He knew she would 
despise him. 

She did not, however. She merely 
opened her hand and let him go. 

For a long time she sat on the balcony, 
thinking little pieces of thoughts, as one 
could handle the separate bits of a shat- 
tered mosaic. She saw unrelated scraps 
of memory: the look of his hand in a 
golf glove, the ferns hanging in the 
sun parlor at home, the gleam of the 
silver smoking set that was put before 
him on the dinner table with his cof- 
fee, the faint blue of the water in her 
sunken tub, the rose-and-tawaay rug be- 
fore the brass fender on the library 
hearth. It was very evident that she 
was not in a mood of constructive 
thought. 

She had no feeling of heartbreak. 
She did not want to cry. But a sicken- 
ing hopelessness crushed her, as the 
news of death may do. Nothing could 
undo this—not Ted himself. It was 
finished. 

She put the letter back into its en- 
velope and rose. The long afternoon 


shadows lay in the garden, and the green 


looked cool and secret. It would be cold 
in Paris. She turned and went in pres- 
ently, calling her maid. She sat down 
at the little desk in her drawing-room, 
taking a pad of blank forms from the 
pigeonhole. 

“Tell Bromer to get the car around 
she said. “I want to send some tele- 
And you may pack, Mary.” 

“Pack, madame?” 

“Yes.” She wrote an address on 
the form and stared at it. Very likely 
she would never write it again. It was 
worth looking at. “Yes, we will leave 
for Paris in the morning.” 

“It will be cold in Paris, 


” 


grams. 


os 


said Mary 
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incredulously. She knew her mistress’ 
preference for a warin climate. 

“T was just thinking of that,” an- 
swered Mrs. Conant. 

This remark seeming in no way to 
lighten Mary’s darkness, she went over 
to the other door, and disappeared in 
search of Bromer. Amy Conant wrote 
her telegrams, and put them one atop 
the other with meticulous care. Mo- 
mentous as they were, they were simply 
worded with the announcement that she 
was leaving at once for Paris, and she 
had written them mechanically. She 
was thinking that she could never en- 
dure the long motor ride north. And 
when Bromer came to get the messages 
she told him she would return by train. 
Nothing that woman could or would do 
ever surprised Bromer. He would 
notify the landlord and see to her 
tickets. 

In the moment of his departure Amy 
Conant was smitten with a new thought 
—she could no longer afford Bromer 
and a car. She had not the slightest 
intention of allowing Ted to support 
her, to give her the income of a wife 
when some other woman called him 
husband. Alimony—the word was like 
the name of a poison. She had some 
money of her and it would be 
enough for her to live on in some corner 
of France; not enough for America, 
certainly, but why should she ever go 
back there? She called Bromer back. 

“T want to add to the cable,” she said. 
As she sorted it out from the other tele- 
grams she said: “I am asking Mr. 
Conant to send you your instructions 
about the car. You will remain here in 
Mentone until you hear from him,” She 
wrote swiftly under his indifferent eyes. 
No, certainly, nothing could astonish 
Bromer. 

When he had gone she sat on with 
her pencil, reconstructing from memory 
what money was indubitably her own. 
The income totaled up to about what 
she had been spending yearly on her 


own, 
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hats. Mary would have to go, too. 
Well, there would be nothing for her 
to do. A woman with two frocks a year 
does not need a wardrobe mistress. 

“T’'ll get something to do,” she said 
to herself. “Tony will help me find 
something. I might like it.” She 
thought of Georgia Fahnestock in the 
orderly, impersonal luxury of the col- 
lege library. After all, Georgia was 
lucky to have found work in such dig- 
nified surroundings. But Georgia would 
not be able to advise her ; she would only 
know about things at home. No, Tony 
was the one. She was a good linguist, 
and perhaps that accomplishment would 
help to get her employment. She 
wanted it desperately, to fill her hours 
far more than her pockets. 

She suddenly went back to the balcony 
away from Mary’s scrutiny, and looked 
down into the garden through her rain- 
ing tears. Well, she would let herself 
cry this once; this once she would let 
her heart call: “Ted! Ted!” Sucha 
blunt little syllable to stab so deeply! 

Tony met her at the train in Paris, 
and began the long fight with her, that 


was taken up first by one and then an-- 


other adviser. Ted joined in it as soon 
as he was made aware of her deter.nina- 
tion. It was puerile nonsense for her to 
refuse an income. She must take it. 
She had letters on the subject from 
lawyers, and not a few prophets. But 
she would have none of it. 

“T can’t explain it to you, Tony, if 
you don’t feel it without my having to 
explain.” 

“That’s very feminine, of course,” 
said Tony. “No, I’m not using the 
word as men usually do, my dear, in 
a contemptuous sense. I understand 
that you have a very strong feeling 
about it, and are handicapped, perhaps, 
by not having very strong words.” 

“You want to see me comfortable. 
That’s all your point of view comes to,” 
she replied, unshaken, “Well, I shall 
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be comfortable. 
I could be.” 

Tony looked around with her gesture 
at the dreadful little pension sitting 
room where they sat. She had sent 
Mary away, and installed herself within 
her income at once. Tony looked 
around, and then looked at his boots. 
Life was sardonically cruel to Tony. 
He could give her more than this, at 
least. And now, more than ever, he 
felt her removed from him. He did 
not think she would ever feel herself 
free to marry again. It was highly 
ironic that the very finenesses for which 
he adored her should be the barrier be- 
tween them. 

“Well——” he said miserably. He 
wanted to suggest that she accept ari 
income so long as she remained single, 
but he was afraid of hearing what she 
might reply to that. These things, once 
said, were just so much the harder to 
obliterate. Perhaps, when Ted—oh, 
triple, triple fool !—was married again, 
married for years—perhaps 

“Who is it? Do you know?” 

She said again as she had said that 
day long since: 

“Oh, Tony, I don’t want to know. I 
haven’t read any letters from home. 
I’ve got them all in a box. I a 
She broke off, and then went on in 
another tone: “Do you think I could 
do anything in business? Is it so fright- 
fully hard to learn?” 

“Business? Why, Amy, you know 
—don’t you know hundreds of people 
in business? Simps, duds, and noodles 
—thousands of ’em. You couldn’t run 
the Stock Exchange. What do you 
want ?” 

“I’m going to study. 
stenography, Can 1?” 

“Can you? I wish you could see the 
morons that do!” 

She looked happier. 

“You are awfully good about it.” 

“But the daily grind?” 

“I should have to live through each 


This is the only way 


Shorthand and 
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day as it comes. That’s not hard. It’s 
thinking of them all in a lump that 
floors one. They come only one by 
one.” 

“Amy, you are amazing!” He took 
his head in his two hands, and sat so 
for a space glaring at those inoffensive 
boots. “All right,” he said suddenly. 
“You get your study. Brace up on your 
Spanish. Remember business lingo is 
very different from parlor conversation. 
I'll see you find something. In the 
meantime, you're not too independent to 
accept my hackneyed invitation to din- 
ner?” 

“Pony, you 
jeweled-spoon lady. 
ber ?” 

“T remember nothing!” said he some- 
what fiercely. “Amy, if you wish to 
dine with me, you must come as you are, 
I am so hungry | cannot even remember 
my déjeuner.” 

“May I get my hat?” 

He rose and looked at her. 

“How like a woman!” he cried bit- 
terly. She went out laughing. It was 
the first time he had heard her laugh 
since she had returned to Paris. The 
sound of it made his fingers clench into 
a fist. “Oh, triple, triple fool!” 

He had called her amazing, and, in- 
deed, that was the only word he could 
find to describe her. She endured the 
shabby pension, studied diligently, kept 
herself well, seemed to live without the 
regrets that he suffered for her. At the 
end of the year he found her ready for 
the berth he had promised to find for 
her. 3ut he regarded the step without 
enthusiasm. 

“You'll be bored to death, Amy, by 
the people you have to work with,” he 
told her. 

“My dear Tony, I should infinitely 
prefer to be bored by other people than 
by myself,” she returned. “It keeps up 
my self-esteem.” 

“Well, there will be the frocks!” 

It was with a great dressmaking ex- 


me the 
remem- 


call 
you 


used to 
Do 
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porter who catered to a South American 
trade that she had found a niche. 

“Tt’s not uninteresting,” she told him 
simply. 

She was amused by the slight exag- 
gerations of the style that found pre- 
ference there, just as she was told that 
the jewels in favor were big, big, but not 
of the first water. Charteris used to 
take her to dinner with a hopeless faith- 
fulness. - She was as fond of him as 
ever, but as far away as when she was 
the wife of Conant. 

That was all over now. The bond 
had been severed. And she gave no 
sign of pain or relief. Did she have 
agonies in secret, he wondered? She 
must give way sometimes! It wasn’t 
human to be so unshakable. But, now 
that she was free, did she never seek to 
understand his patient presence? He 
used to watch her face for some flicker- 
ing change of self-consciousness. There 
was nothing. It seemed so impossible 
that she would ever change that he 
found he could speak to her about it. 

One evening, over their coffee, he sat 
balancing his spoon on the edge of his 
little glass, and looking down into the 
inky pool it spanned. 

“You don’t think you could marry 
me, do you, Amy?” 

“Oh, Tony, how like you! 
you'd ask me out to dinner!” 

He looked up smiling, but there was 2 
twitching pulse in his cheek. 

“Well, I like asking you out for din- 
ner,” he remarked. 

“T don’t think I 


Just as 


shall ever marry 


again,’ she said, rather musingly. 
Tony Charteris jumped and the spoon 
fell with a clatter. 
“Amy, don’t add another word to it,’ 


he said quickly. 
he had ever 
say. 

“Now, Tony 

“Not one word; not one word!” said 
Charteris. “Have a green menthe to 
match the piping of your frock. Isn’t it 


It was far more than 
dreamed that she would 
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piping? But I did dance! 
proaches are undeserved.” 

“This cheerfulness is not gracious, my 
lad. I have just told you I did not 
think ad 

“Yes; but, Amy, I didn’t know. I 
thought you were thinking, you see! 
Do have a green mint?” 

“You propose yourself and a liqueur 
all in one breath.” 

“Well, I’m getting old. 
time to waste, you know.” 

“T’ll take the liqueur, Tony,” she told 
him. 

“T see. One thing at a time. 
Amy, let me be cheerful. 
it!” 

She leaned back and smiled at him. 

“There is more danger of my spoil- 
ing you,” she said. 

“Soit!” He lighted a_ cigarette. 
“Whoever saw the moon so large and 
round ?” 

“And shining on so small a plot of 
ground!” 

“Cric-crac,” said Tony. “Oh, Amy, 
to think of your making Spanish pot- 
hooks !” 

Amy, however, continued to make 
Spanish pothooks, and Tony was not 
nearer the land of heart’s desire. 

It was that spring, in the Rue Scribe 
again, street of encounters, that she met 
Georgia, but a Georgia transformed. 
No more the executive librarian in a 
tweed suit, with an actual fountain pen 
in the pocket. This was a graceful, 
notable figure, stepping from a regal 
town car. Amy stopped in_ sheer 
amazement. She saw Georgia pause 
and her face stiffen. For reasons of 
her own, Georgia could not at the mo- 
ment change color, but she went through 
seme analogous motions. In a moment 
she came on. 

“Well, Georgia!” said Amy cordially. 

“Amy!” She seemed to hesitate on 
the word. 

“You're magnificent,” approved Amy. 
She looked from her old friend to the 


Your re- 


I have no 


Oh, 
Don’t spoil 
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car, and perceived Bromer at the wheel. 
Bromer ? 

“I didn’t know you’d speak to me,” 
blurted Georgia. 

“My dear! What on earth—do you 
mean to tell me this is guilty splendor ?” 
She was laughing as she spoke. 

“Oh, Amy! Don’t you know?” 

“Know what?” 

“That I married 

“Well, you’ve done something, cer- 
tainly! This never grew in a college 
library! Run me down to the Rue 
Maréchale. And tell me all about it.” 
She nodded to Bromer, who was con- 
scious for the first time in his life of a 
faint shock of surprise as she stepped 
into the car. Women! 

“T am a business woman, and so I 
dare take you out of your way,” said 
Amy. The car started forward, 

“Look here, Amy! You don’t know, 
You’ve never heard? I married Ted 
Conant.” 


Amy began to freeze at the tips of her 


fingers. Icy-cold filaments ran up her 
arms to lock across her breast. Her 
lips and her eyeballs chilled. For a 
fleeting instant she indubitably lost con- 
sciousness. Then she found herself 
saying : 

“T don’t think I 
wrote me 

Georgia had had time to pull herself 
together. She turned her unrespon- 
sive, handsome face to her companion: 

“Yes, I wrote you. I got the whole 
thing up, Amy.” 

“IT don’t understand,” 
again. 

“I was tired of working for my liv- 
ing,” said Georgia coolly. “I was 
young, and good looking, and I wanted 
money.” 

“But Ted in 

“Ted had two things to make him per- 
fect: lots of money, and a wife that 
wouldn’t take it all as a price of his 
freedom. That was you, Amy. Most 
women would keep the cash and let the 


understand. You 


said Amy 
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husband go. But you would make me 
a present of both.” 

“But Te “ 

“Ted didn’t care one sou for me. 
When I wrote you that first letter, about 
his philandering around, he hadn't 
looked at a hat-check girl: He didn’t 
know I existed. I got his attention 
shortly after. I picked over all the men 
I knew—the married ones. I wanted 
what they call quick action, and it takes 
years to catch a bachelor, sometimes. 
The married ones fancy they are safe, 
I suppose.- I’m not going to pretend 
that I am one bit sorry, Amy. I wanted 
money and I got it. In fact, quite a 
lot of it you insisted on giving me.” 

Amy Conant picked up the tube at 
her side and spoke to Bromer, 

“T’ll get down here,” she said evenly. 
The car slipped to a stand by the curb. 
She got out and closed the door. 
Blindly she walked into the shop that 
was nearest her. 

The street of encounters had not 
finished with her for the day. Tony 
was in the shop ‘buying a hat. He saw 
her in the long mirror which he faced, 
admiring himself in a new felt; saw her 
eyes set in an unmeaning blankness, her 
lips pinched, her cheeks gray. For one 
wild instant he thought she had sought 
him in trouble. Then he knew it was 
mere chance; knew, moreover, that for 
the moment she scarcely recognized him, 
was in danger of fainting. He had 
swiftly turned and put his arm under 
hers. 

“Amy!” he said. 

The salesman stood bowing and smil- 
ing. He expected her to like the hat 
which sat forgotten on Tony’s head. 

“T’ve seen Georgia,” said Amy. 

He understood her immediately. 

“We'll get into a taxi,” he said, and 
led her forth. The salesman philoso- 
phically regarded the old hat. Monsieur 
Charteris was a well-known customer. 

Tony put her into a cab, and told the 
man to drive through the Bois. He 
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held her hand, and presently took off 
her glove to hold it more warmly. It 
was as cold as if she were dead. He 
took her other hand, and held them 
both, cramming the gloves into his 
pocket. 

It was like sitting with a sufferer 
through the crisis of some dread illness. 
He knew what these long months of 
unbending courage had done to weaken 
her resistance, knew their accumulated 
arrears. This, then, this sudden en- 
counter with Georgia—he had known 
for some months that Georgia was the 
unknown woman—was the last blow. 
She sat so still, so inert, that he was 
frightened, but he felt her hands begin 
to warm a little in his own. He said 
nothing, merely holding her fingers in 
the clasp of his steadfast love. The 
taxi went at a sympathetic, leisurely rate 
through the lonely roads of the forest, 

After a long while he heard her whis- 
per his name. He bent his head, and 
brought her hands to his lips. The new 
hat did not fit very well, and fell off at 
this proceeding, which made him look 
more familiar. 

“Oh, Tony,” she murmured in a spent 
ghost of a voice. 

“Lord, Lord, destroy her enemies!” 
prayed Tony fervently from his angry 
heart. 

“Why, it wasn’t love at all, Tony. 
What a bad dream I have had! “It 
wasn’t Ted. There wasn’t any Ted. 
Georgia wanted the money—the money 
I used to have. And Ted went with 
it. That’s all Ted was.” It hurt him 
to hear the choking laugh in her throat. 
He tightened his hold with a sharp pres- 
sure of warning, and the sound died. 
She could be brave even when disaster 
showed a clowning grin. ‘“That’s all 
Ted was,” she said again. “Part of 
the estate of Enoch Conant, deceased. 
But I thought—oh, Tony, I thought that 
he was real!” 

She closed her eyes and lay back 
against the cushions. 
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“He’s gone now. And he seemed so 
real to me. The estate has passed to 
Georgia Fahnestock! Oh, Tony, don’t 
laugh!” 

“I’m not laughing,” said Tony, be- 
tween his teeth. He neither looked up 
nor stirred. 

She looked down at the back of his 
head, still bent over her close-held 
hands. 

“Where are we, Tony? Where did I 
get you?” 

“We are right here at the beginning 
—page one. I was buying a hat. It 
has come with us like a faithful friend, 
something not spoken but only felt. 
Amy, I am g-going off my head.” He 
crushed his face into her palms, kneel- 
ing beside her in the absurd cab. 
“You’ve got to help me, Amy, I am 
going to cry.” 

“Cry?” 


“Or kiss you. Oh, Amy, it has been 
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You may kiss me once. Will 
help ?” 

He drew a difficult breath and lifted 
his face. 

“Amy, you ridiculous woman, no!” He 
picked himself up, and sat beside her. 
“We've paseed the crisis. I believe we’re 
better. Oh, decidedly convalescent. I 
cannot kiss you in a cab, Amy. We 
will go to Fontainbleau. The devil is 
in it if I cannot kiss you in all of Fon- 
tainbleau!” He rapped on the glass 
and called orders to the chauffeur. He 
recaptured her hands and looked at them 
intently. “I suppose you know that I 
am the happiest man alive?” 

Her smile was tremulous. 

He looked up suddenly, fearing her 
parted lips. 

“Don’t spoil it!” he begged her. 
“Fool’s paradise? It suits me very 
well.” 

“There’s better stuff in it than wise 


that 


so long!” 
“How hot your face is, Tony! Tony, 
get up! Tony! I'll let you kiss me. 


man’s hell,” she countered softly. 
“Cric-crac,” said Tony, with a sober 
Joy. 
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Sun embroidery is the latest fad of my lady of the bathing beach who lets 
the sun trace fantastic designs upon her arms, shoulders, and legs, by the simple 
device of applying stencils of court-plaster cut out in Egyptian, Chinese, or con- 
ventional designs. The finished effect when she appears in the ballroom is, well— 


startling. ¥ 


BuILT in the fifteenth century, Crosby Hall, the home of the Plantagenets, 
which later entertained Katherine of Aragon, Sir Thomas More, Queen Elizabeth, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, has been rescued from demolition, and will become the 


London home of university women from all over the world. This London palace 
will maintain the traditions of its historic past in the rare atmosphere of scholarly 
research. y 


RarE stamps, the accumulation of seventy-four years’ correspondence of a 
New York mercantile firm, were rescued from the junk pile by philatelists just 
as they were about to be converted into pulp. During alterations to the firm's 
building the “old paper” was sold to a junk dealer, but through the diligence 
of a collector of old stamps the rarities were recovered. At auction a single 
stamp brought $204, with other prices in proportion. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PART I. 


Raeburn had been a famous female impersonator in college, so it was only natural that 
his aunt, Mrs. Archer, who suspected him of an interest in her protégée, Phyllis Manners, 
should have made the mistake she did. Knowing that Raeburn objected to Phyllis’ engage- 
ment to the Comte de Mélancourt, when she chanced to overhear a conversation between 
the girl and a woman purporting to be the comte’s divorced wife, she leaped to the conclu- 
sion that her nephew, impersonating Madame de Mélancourt, had chosen this means of 
disillusioning Phyllis. It was only when she attempted to snatch the wig from his head, 


There really was a Madame de Mélan- 


and denounce him, that she discovered her mistake. 
court! 

Phyllis, her; engagement broken, found herself drawn quite naturally to Raeburn, 

remembering gratefully an occasion in Algiers when he had rescued her from a gang of 

She should have been warned by her impetuous conduct on that occasion, 

but when, that same evening, a note came from Ursula Baker, whom she vaguely remem- 


kidnapers. 


bered meeting at somebody's reception, asking her to come at once to visit Madame de 
Mélancourt, who had been badly injured, Phyllis set out without a thought of the rashness 
of her action. Fortunately, Raeburn, hovering in loverlike fashion across the street, saw 


her departure, and followed in a taxi. 


Suddenly, when they were well out of town, and he was getting really worried about 


what might happen to Phyllis, his tax: came to a wavering halt. 


HE full, fine flow of compassion, 
enriched by that feeling of sud- 


den adventure which appealed 
naturally to Phyllis, had time to cool 
down during the long drive, into some- 
thing less full bodied. It was not that 
any particular apprehension troubled 
her, even after the car had turned into 
the silent and overhung private road. 
It was merely the feeling of loneli- 
ness which makes a girl prefer to flock 
with some other girl at matinées, or 
when traveling, or even on long walks. 
The presence of any other feminine 
creature, even Sarah, would have made 
her quite comfortable. She soothed 
herself with the anticipation of Mrs. 
Baker, waiting for her at the end of 
the journey. 
The car had passed the dense trees, 


The gas had given out. 


and now drove through a flat space of 
lawns and tennis courts, to stop be- 
fore a tall, rather pretentious building. 
In the clear starlight its fagade was 
plainly defined. Phyllis wondered why, 
with so much ground to use, the de- 
signer had chosen to make the house so 
high. Her idea of a country house 
was cast in long, low outlines, not more 
than two stories, but throwing out lav- 
ish wings with plenty of opportunities 
for balconies and flower-hung terraces. 
There was no time to examine into the 
details of her dissatisfaction, however, 
beyond the general impression that the 
place looked haughty and—yes—lonely. 
Were most of the rooms really shut up 
or only unlighted? There were lights 
downstairs, at least. 

As the car stopped the chauffeur got 
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out, and after opening the door ran up 
the short flight of stone steps and 
opened the house door also. This 
seemed a little strange, but possibly the 
household had been disarranged by the 
accident, whatever that might have been, 
Phyllis entered into a large, square hall, 
and looked around for Mrs. Baker, half 
expecting her to emerge from the open 
door on the left, through which came 
the cheerful gleam of a fire. There 
was also a scattered effect of big leather 
chairs and tossed newspapers, indicating 
a thoroughly lived-in room. In the still- 
ness the fire panted and chirped quite 
audibly. 

But no Mrs. Baker appeared. 
Phyllis’ chin lifted just a bit. She 


was the last person in the world to stand 
on ceremony, under the circumstances, 
but it would have been more thought- 
ful if Mrs. Baker, after asking her to 
come out at night, for such a distance, 


had had some woman to receive her. It 
was understandable that Mrs. Baker her- 
self might have been kept at the bed- 
side of Madame de Mélancourt. There 
was no telling what poor madame might 
be babbling. But a housekeeper, even 
a maid, would have been better than 
nothing as a reception committee. 

“Mademoiselle, will she be so good as 
to ascend?” the chauffeur was asking 
ceremoniously. He, like his master, was 
a Frenchman. Phyllis followed him up 
the staircase, through the quiet of the 
house; certainly Mrs. Baker had the 
right idea about keeping the sufferer un- 
disturbed by noise. Once a faint drum- 
ming of footsteps came from overhead, 
but that was all, except the sound of 
their own passage. One flight, two 
flights. Madame’s room would be, nat- 
urally, near the nursery, on the top bed- 
room floor. Opposite the landing ran 
a corridor with several doors—five or 
six of them—in a row. The chauffeur 
opened the middle one of these, and 
stood aside for her to enter. The door 
closed softly behind her. 
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She found herself in a small sitting 
room—the room, one might say, of a 
busy woman who used it not only as a 
lounging place, but as a study. Sensi- 
tive as Phyllis was to surroundings, the 
idea crossed her mind that it was a nest 
which had been prepared for a bride, 
with the recognized implications of lux- 
ury and alluringness, and which had 
undergone gradually the cooling process 
that had taken place in the bride’s own 
state of mind. The walls and the long 
curtains over the two windows were of 
brocade, rose and warm ivory and 
dreamy blue, of eighteenth-century de- 
sign, but, clashing with the delicate 
panels, stood a filing cabinet and a 
workmanlike English writing table. 
Over the mantel hung three charming 
water-color drawings, excellent copies 
after Fragonard; on the floor was an 
exquisite Aubusson carpet, and on it 
rested four light chairs in gilt and bro- 
cade. 

But mixed with these objects were 
interlopers. In one corner stood a 
conglomeration of golf bags and tennis 
rackets and hunting crops, on a kind 
of rack, and near them a shelf displayed 
several silver trophies. Squarely in 
front of the hearth, where a fire had 
been lit, extended a great overstuffed 
sofa, and by it stood a revolving book- 
case. Phyllis caught some of the titles; 
all volumes of sport or travel. As a 
boudoir, the room was a ruin and a 
devastation, but, as a workroom, it 
possessed a certain charm and an un- 
deniable individuality. 

During the few moments that she was 
alone Phyllis had time to entertain sev- 
eral speculations. What did it mean, 
this place? What was it telling her? 
That the woman who owned it had 
not found love sufficiently interesting 
to make her cherish in her environ- 
ment that delicate sense of sentiment 
which this little nest was meant to har- 
bor? Or had she trusted her husband 
so much—his brains, his fairness, and 
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understanding—that she had scorned to 
make love in any way dependent on the 
mise en scene? To make the walls and 
the floor match the emotion might have 
seemed to her like an affectation, an arti- 
ficial stimulus. Looking about her, 
Phyllis decided that it had been a dan- 
gerous experiment. The room was 
sensible; it was even brainy; but it 
wasn’t any longer captivating—that 
way. A man would feel almost too 
much at home here, but he mightn’t feel 
loverlike. 

“No,” said Phyllis with decision. She 
knew quite well how tenderly she would 
have respected the fragile sentiment, the 
half tones. There were plenty of other 
rooms in this big house, plenty of space 
for hail-fellow-well-met comradeship. 
This corner would have remained 
sacred, dedicated to the dual light. 

Moving idly about, she had reached 
the writing table. Over it were scat- 
tered several sheets of paper like that 
on which the note of appeal had been 
written ; thick paper, not too small, with 
the monogram, U. B. As she lifted a 
piece the girl’s hand remained poised 
in the air. This was strange. She 
moved the other pieces cautiously, shift- 
ing her position so that the light from 
the wall should strike full on the table’s 
polished surface. It was dusty. The 
paper had scraped the thin coating off 
in minute, bright smudges. Phyllis ran 
her finger along the wainscoting, the 
top of the bookshelves—all dusty. The 
writing table of a busy woman, who 
used it every day, in a house full of 
servants? And the quiet of the house, 
and the feeling, now that she allowed 
herself to recognize it, of discomfort, 
foreboding, that had possessed her ever 
since she had crossed the threshold! 

Something was wrong. She must go 
now that she still had the chance. She 
went swiftly to the door, and, with her 
hand on the knob, stopped rigidly once 
more. Another hand was turning the 
other end of it, out in the corridor. 
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The door opened and the Comte de 
Mélancourt came in. 

So natural was his manner that, had it 
not been for her recent discoveries, 
Phyllis might have attributed his pres- 
ence to a perfectly plausible reason. She 
might have believed that madame, poor, 
deluded soul, had sent for him, also, to 
forgive him, or, at least, to bid him a last 
farewell. It would have been in char- 
acter. But Phyllis knew better now. 
She did not answer his word of greet- 
ing. 

Almost instantly her mind pulled it- 
self together. In spite of her sweetness 
and approachableness, there existed deep 
in her composition a hard little core of 
pride. The final representative of a 
family which, as its ancient parchments 
assured her, had enjoyed, and had been 
accustomed to enjoy, all the rights, im- 
munities, prerogatives, and exemptions 
of their order, Phyllis was, I am afraid, 
at heart an aristocrat. For example, 
she had not felt that marriage with 
Maurice would raise her to a higher 
caste; a Manners of Maryland was 
every bit as good as a Mélancourt of 
Provence. Her emotion at the present 
moment was neither confusion nor fear, 
but affronted dignity. De Mélancourt 
had treated her, in entrapping her to 
come to him, not as an equal, but as a 
girl of the lower orders with whom 
men of his type had always taken any 
liberty which it pleased them to take. 

Now, one of the rights of the aris- 
tocrat consists in being able to meet the 
unforeseen calmly, and to keep on think- 
ing in the face of peril. Phyllis stood 
with a level glance and the faintest curl 
of contempt on her lips, and waited for 
the man to speak. But he remained silent 
for several moments. 

“I am sorry that this should have 
been necessary,” he said at last. “Will 
you not sit down, Phyllis, and allow 
me to explain a few matters which cry 
for explanation? I may still call you 
Phyllis ?” 
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She did not answer. What was the 
use? 

“After all,” he went on when he saw 
that she would not speak, “it is a little 
ridiculous, is it not, for us to stand 
here confronting each other as in the 
third act of a drama—only the third, 
I hopt, not the fifth—all night?” 

If he had intended the last words 
to sting her into questions, he was dis- 
appointed. 

“Will you 
pleaded. 

“No,” Phyllis answered calmly. In 
after years she understood that her 
self-control had held, because certain in- 
terpretations, which might have been 
placed upon the comte’s treachery, never 
even occurred to her. “No! As I told 
you this afternoon, there is nothing to 
be said. I suppose you counted on 
forcing me to listen to you by getting 
me out here. Well, you can’t. And 
now, please, will you tell your man 
to drive me home again, at once?” she 
asked indignantly. 

De Mélancourt reached the door be- 
fore her. He did not turn the key 
and put it in his pocket, but his whole 
attitude implied that, if she forced him 
to be melodramatic, he would have no 
choice. 

“T am sorry, but the affair does not 
arrange itself so,easily.” 

“How, longedo you intend to keep me 
here?” she asked haughtily. 

“Until the morning.” His outflung 
hand stopped her as a sudden impulse 
swept her to the door. “I beg of you 
to be reasonable. Unless you compel me 
to do so, I shall not lay the tip of my 
finger upon you. You are safe; nothing 
will harm you. You are too intelligent 
to provoke me to hold you here by 
force; seeing the inevitable, you will 
submit. And now let us sit comfortably 
by the fire.” The ghost of a smile re- 
laxed the taut muscles of his handsome, 
dusky face. “Curiosity alone should 
induce you to comply.” 


not listen to me?” he 
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Phyllis gave him one good, square 
look between the eyes. 

“Either you are crazy, Maurice,” she 
uttered evenly, “or you understand that 
you are taking terrible risks. You are 
going to be very sorry for all this.” 
She dropped into one of the gilded 
chairs, and the count immediately sat 
down in the corner of the sofa where, 
by turning, he could face her. “In 
the first place, what house is this?” 

“It is the home of my good friend, 
Rupert Lambert Baker.” 

“Mrs. Baker, of course, did not write 
me that letter, at all?” 

He shook his head, still smiling. The 
smile almost accomplished what noth- 
ing else had succeeded in doing; it all 
but goaded Phyllis into losing her tem- 
per. 

“Naturally you wrote it yourself, on 
Mrs. Baker’s paper. Let me congratu- 
late you on your skill in imitating a 
woman’s writing. Madame de Mélan- 
court—she hasn't been really injured, 
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has she? 


“IT trust not; certainly not to my 
knowledge.” 

“She is not here?” 

“She has never been here. 
with a family of Baker, it is true, but 


She lives 


not with this family. 
uncommon, 


The name is not 
I have been spending some 
time here with my friend Lambert, and 
when he was called away on business he 
asked me to remain until his return, 
which will not take place for some days 
yet.” 

“Where is Mrs. 
Mrs. 

“There undoubtedly is, though I have 
not had the honor of meeting her. She 
is, I believe, in Florida, she 
spends her winters. She is a new 
woman, very much in the movement, 
devoted to causes, interests, of which 
Lambert unfortunately does not happen 
to be one. I regret to say that he and 
his charming wife—even he admits that 
she is charming—do not, as one says, hit 


Baker? Js there a 


Baker ?” 


where 
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it off together. They are more happy 
apart, though they have the good taste 
to conceal their differences. When she 
comes he will remain in the house for 
a time, for the sake of appearances, and 
then he will receive an unavoidable call 
to go away.” 

“To look for desirable investments ?” 
Phyllis could not resist interpolating. 

His narrowed eyelids betrayed that 
the shot had told. 

“Very likely. However, she 
probably not arrive immediately.” 

“In that case,” observed Phyllis 
coldly, “please send me one of the 
maids.” The coldness was settling all 
through her. Before he spoke she had 
anticipated his answer. 

He made a deprecating gesture. 

“T am desolated to put you to incon- 
‘venience, but that is out of my power. 
This afternoon I had an impulse of 
kindness; I gave the servants a holi- 
day, explaining that Antoine, my chauf- 
feur, would be sufficient to attend me. 
He alone is on the premises, and, al- 
though he would doubtless do all his 
possible to take the place of a femme 
de chambre, I am afraid that his ef- 
forts would fail to content you.” 

Phyllis’ hand clutched the arm rest 
of her chair, her nails cutting into the 
brocade. 

“Do you mean,” she stammered, ap- 
palled at last, “do you mean there isn’t 
any woman heré—any woman at all?” 

“There is nobody—but nobody—but 
ourselves. And Antoine, who sleeps 
outside over the garage, and on whose 
discretion I can rely.” 

Her gave her the truth with perfect 
simplicity; then he turned to the con- 
templation of the fire, leaving her time 
to think it over. Phyllis swung away 
until her back was to him; he shouldn’t 
have the satisfaction of watching her 
dismay. It is not to be supposed that 
all this while her mind had been idle. 
She had measured her chances of dash- 
ing to the door and down the chairs, 


will 
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only to decide that she had no such 
chance. Two long flights, and the re- 
liable Antoine, no doubt, on guard. 

The wild idea of hitting Maurice over 
the head with the poker vanished when 
she discovered that there was no poker, 
no missile of any kind, heavier than a 
book, within her reach. He was be- 
tween her and the athletic corner. And 
he would certainly be on the lookout 
for some such violence on her part. 
There was no hope there. Some in- 
stinct warned her not to come to a 
physical struggle with him. It was bet- 
ter to trust to his assertion that she 
was-safe, that he would not lay a finger 
on her, rather than to provoke him. Be- 
sides, the thought of his contact sick- 
ened her. He had been, thank Heaven, 
a very restrained and formal fiancé, but 
the memory of certain incidents was 
like a searing touch on her conscious- 
ness. 

“Will you tell me why you are treat- 
ing me like this?” she asked when the 
silence became so oppressive that she 
was afraid of breaking it by a burst of 
tears. 

He looked up in surprise. 

“But I have taken for granted that 
you must understand. Phyllis, I have 
never wearied you with my protestations 
of devotion, have I? I have never: 
forced my love on you, never tried to 
overwhelm you, and sweep you away.” 
So he, also, had been recalling those 
hateful and intimate episodes. “But, 
chérie, that was not because I did not 
love you; rather was it because I loved 
you so much. We do not believe, we 
French, that the courtship should cease 
with the honeymoon; that is its true be- 
ginning. We trust to the flowering of a 
woman’s heart after the marriage, even 
more than before. Therefore, I could be 
patient; I could wait. But when you 
cast me off To lose you altogether ? 
No, that was intolerable; that I could 
not endure; anything was preferable to 
that! I ws 
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“So you thought of this?” she inter- 
rupted. She might be a prisoner, but 
she had no intention of being made love 
to by her jailer. 

“Yes! It was all that came to me.” 
With the same naked simplicity he ad- 
mitted it. “After you have remained 
here with me you will be willing to 
marry me. Indeed, your family and 
your friend, who is a woman of the 
world, will insist upon the marriage. 
That is certain,” 

Phyllis sat motionless, her eyes like 
dark flames in her pale face. 

“I will never marry you, never, never! 
No power on earth can force me to do 
that. I promise you solemnly that I 
won't!” 

“You will,” said De Mélancourt in- 
exorably. “When it is known 

“Why should it be known?” cried 
the girl. 

The covert smile that made her want 
to scream, to wipe him out of being, 


flickered again. 


“Unless 
known.” 

She stared, too dumfounded to re- 
ply. And, under the burning, pure 
amazement of her glance, even De 
Mélancourt seemed disconcerted. He 
rose to his feet and spoke with a com- 
plete difference of manner, quite 
formally. 

“T hope that even without a maid you 
will be able to make yourself comfort- 
able. That room”—he indicated a door 
beyond the fireplace—‘is the sleeping 
apartment of Madame Baker, which is 
locked when she is absent from home. 
This other, however’—he motioned to- 
ward a second door, in the opposite wall 
—“communicates with a guest room and 
bath, where, I trust, you may find what- 
ever you need. May I wish you a very 
good night and pleasant dreams ?” 

“Please go,” said Phyllis. 

At the door as he took the key out, 
he paused, turning to her a face on 
which he allowed to appear the strain 


you marry me, it will be 
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of the compulsion which he had put on 
his manner. 

“Phyllis,” he said, in a voice more 
nearly hesitant and abashed than one 
could have fancied from his usugl com- 
placent tones, “some day you will for- 
give me. If there had been another 
way, I should have chosen it. All my 
life I shall teach you to understand and 
to forgive me.” 

“Do go!” cried Phyllis. 

She waited until she heard the faint, 
grating noise that told her she was be- 
ing locked in. The sound of steps, 
retreating down the staircase, died away. 
Then she fled to the windows. The 
glasses moved, but the shutters had been 
fastened so securely that no effort suc- 
ceeded in budging them. After a few 
moments she gave up the attempt, rub- 
bing her bruised hands together and 
looking ruefully at her broken nails. 
She tried, though not very hopefully, 
the door into Mrs. Baker’s room; it was, 
as the comte had said, locked. Phyllis 
had understood that wonders in the way 
of picking locks could be done by means 
of the common hairpin, but, as all her 
hairpins were shell, except a few little 
invisible fragilities which crumpled up 
uselessly at once, the lock remained un- 
responsive. Before attempting the one 
into the hall—that, in view of the prob- 
able watcher, must be her very last re- 
sort—Phyllis turned to the guest room 
which had been politely offered her. 

The windows here were fastened just 
as hopelessly fast, and the only win- 
dow in the bathroom beyond was a long 
strip of stained glass, too narrow for 
any young woman, even so sweetly slen- 
der a specimen as Phyllis, to squeeze 
through. The doors into the corridor 
resisted movement so solidly as to sug- 
gest that they had been nailed up on 
the other side. No thoroughfare any- 
where. 

Phyllis pushed the hair back from her 
forehead. She was breathing in jerks, 
and her palms were damp. No, she 
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wasn’t frightened; she dared herself to 
be frightened! She was a full-grown, 
able-bodied young woman, able to give 
a good account of herself, but the eyes 
that stared at her from the mirror over 
the writing table were beginning to sug- 
gest a hunted animal. One thing she 
had made up her mind to do. She would 
do her best to escape, but, if she were 
forced to spend this night here—but she 
wasn’t, she wasn’t, there must be some 
way out!—she was not going to be 
bullied or argued into marrying Mau- 
rice. If she had to climb a chimney 
and swarm down from the roof, she 
would get out. If she had to set a cur- 
tain on fire 

That was an idea! If she did that 
and shrieked: “Fire!” Maurice would 
have to come and rescue her, and in the 
confusion she might find a chance to 
slip away. Then the horrible suspicion 
came to her that, perhaps, he wouldn’t 
rescue her, after all; nobody might. At 
the first danger he might dash out of 
the house to save himself, leaving her to 
perish horribly in this close room. 
Maurice might be a coward. How could 
she know? She had had to readjust 
her whole conception of his character 
to-night. Never would she have be- 
lieved him capable of the baseness that 
he had shown. 

As for marrying him, she would 
rather die. 

She had been telling this, silently but 
passionately, to the girl in the glass. 
Now, as though by a mist, the girl was 
obliterated ; instead Phyllis saw a vision; 
of ruin, of scandal, of doom. It ap- 
peared in the form of newspaper head- 
lines! At home, if anything unfor- 
tunate happened to really nice people, 
some means was found, even if their 
friends knew about it, to keep it out 
of the papers. But here! Wouldn’t 
Maurice make it his business to see that 
the story got out? He had threatened 
it. 

She—Phyllis 


Manners! And, of 
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course, Miss Jessie, who was always so 
practical and such a society person, 
though such a dear, would only see that 
side of it. She had been keen for the 
marriage, anyway. And Aunt Harriet, 
whose one reason for doing anything 
was that she “thought it best!” She 
could hear Aunt Harriet saying in her 
languid, slightly creaky voice: “Well, 
Phyllis, child, under the circumstances, 
I think it would be best for you to 
marry the comte.” Oh, it was unbear- 
able; it was abhorrent, that the most 
sacred things in your life should be set- 
tled by other peoples’ opinions and the 
pressure of public criticism. Now that 
you knew how sacred—how exquisitely 
sacred—sacred things could be! 

Phyllis rushed to Mrs. Baker’s door 
and again attacked it with fury. And, 
suddenly, it seemed to her keyed-up 
nerves, the door protested. 

“Don’t do that, please,” it said in a 
poignant whisper. “You'll hamper the 
lock. I’m trying to make the key of the 
other door open it.” 

“Who—who is that?” gasped Phyllis 
in a strangled voice which changed in- 
stantaneously into the wildest little 
whoop of joy. “Oh, it’s you! Of 
course, it’s you! How could it possibly 
be anybody else but you?” She sat 
back on her heels and, in the wonder of 
it, hugged herself with abandon. 

“T saw you start,” went on the whis- 
per, a little louder. “Sorry this key 
won't work. But first, don’t be scared, 
you know; nothing’s going to hurt you. 
I’m afraid you’ve been upset ; your voice 
sounds a bit—hysterical.” 

“It’s joy,” said Phyllis solemnly. She 
began to giggle, gasping thrills that 
seemed to take all the strength out of 
her. She slumped down against the 
door and stroked it foolishly with her 
bruised hands. “After this,” she sighed 
as soon as she could make herself 
articulate, “I’ll never worry again. I'll 
know that you'll come to the rescue, 
just as you did in Algiers and—here. 
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Whether I’m on the verge of being de- 
voured by cannibals, or frozen to the 
north pole, you'll be sure to arrive. It’s 
fate; you can’t help it. Oh, how glad 
I am you’ve come!” 

“So am I,” Raeburn’s voice answered 
warmly—so warmly that a brief, con- 
scious silence seemed the fitting cres- 
cendo to it. 

“How did you know?’ pursued 
Phyllis. Of course, as she returned to 
normal her curiosity revived, but her 
real reason for asking was the desire to 
hear him, to be sure that he was there. 
If he had recited the multiplication table, 
she would have been satisfied. 

“I saw you drive off. Well, I re- 
membered Algiers. I was worried, and 
I followed you.” 

“Of course,” murmured the listener. 

“My gas gave out so I lost time; had 
to proceed on foot.” 

“Of course.” 

“Took me a good while to find an 


unobtrusive way of getting in.” 


demanded 
tone sounded 


“How did you get in?’ 
Phyllis, startled. His 


peculiar. 

“Never mind that now. How did 
you? I mean, whatever induced you to 
come ?” 

In a few crisp phrases she told him 
of the letter, her response, the interview 
with De Mélancourt. As she finished 
she was conscious of a whispered mono- 
logue on the other side of the door, 
the velvety vindictiveness in which a 
man swears to himself. It was not in- 
tended to reach her ears, and the words 
did not, but she recognized the tone 
and sent a warm impulse of sympathy 
toward it. 

“Have you ever been here before?” 
she asked. “Do you know the Bakers?” 
“I’ve met her, but only casually.” 

“Oh, then there really is such a per- 
son,” said Phyllis witheringly. “I had 
begun to wonder—at everything he told 
me.” She added in a new, eager tone. 
“Why can’t I get out the way you got 
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in? We ought to be able to open this 
door some way, even if we have to 
smash the panels. They always do that 
in books. Oh, there aren’t any panels; 
it’s solid. If we made any noise, I could 
easily drown it by having a fit of hys- 
terics, but I don’t believe Maurice is 
listening. I heard him go downstairs, 
and I think he feels so sure that he 
has me safe that he’s gone peaceably to 
bed.” 

“No,” said Raeburn slowly, “we can’t 
do it that way.” 

“Why not?” clamored Phyllis. She 
already felt as though she were out- 
side. 

A memory of his hairbreadth passage 
came back to the young man, giving him 
the same queer little clutch at the heart 
he had received when he stood on the 
edge of a stringcourse, and realized that 
he either had to drop or to take a chance 
by pulling himself up to the window sill 
over his head. The window had been 
negotiable when he reached it, or he 
would have had to make other—and 
worse—plans. It had been compara- 
tively easy to reach the lower floor, by 
means of an obliging tree, but the rest 
of the way would have suited a human 
fly. Phyllis could never make it, even 
going down; he couldn’t have done it 
himself, except that he had always kept 
himself fit, and had, in his litheness and 
sureness of eye, natural qualifications 
for such dangerous work. He explained 
this in brief jerks, and Phyllis, feel- 
ing her head swim at the mere recital, 
reluctantly accepted the difficulties. 

“Couldn’t we make a rope of the 
bedding and draperies and things, and 
slide down?” she urged. 

The room he was in had been stripped, 
Raeburn told her. He had not dared 
to turn on a light, but the starlight re- 
vealed that there were no curtains. 

“Besides, it would take an awful 
amount of stuff to make a rope long 
enough, counting the knots,” he ex- 
postulated. “Even if you tore things— 
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do you realize the howling racket a 
sheet makes when you tear it? We'd 
wake the—oh, heavens, -we wouldn’t 
have to wake them. They’re awake!” 

From the floor below a sound reached 
them—a heavy footfall descending the 
stairs. The front door opened. After a 
brief interval a light flashed in the upper 
story of the garage. 

“De Mélancourt’s taking no chances.” 
Raeburn’s whisper came again, hushed 
and cautious. “He'll keep the chauffeur 
on guard. No, you can’t get out this 
way. It'll be all I can do to slip past 
by myself.” 

“Oh-h!” gasped Phyllis, desolation 
closing in on her. “Are you going? 
Are you going to leave me here like 
this? Why—why?” 

“Because I’ve just had a grand and 
dazzling idea!” His excitement com- 
municated itself through the keyhole. 
Since that sinister warning from down- 
stairs they had been crouching on their 
separate floors, their cheeks against the 
door, and their mouths near that provi- 
dential opening. Phyllis felt an im- 
pulse of positive affection for the 
builder of the house now. It must have 
been an old house, because, instead of 
a modern lock with everything con- 
cealed in a civilized manner, this one 
showed a really lovely, old-fashioned 
keyhole, big enough for a substantial 
key to fit into, and quite equal to trans- 
mitting sound. 

“What’s your idea?” she breathed. 

“T’ve just remembered that some one 
told me to-day that Ina Robbins, who 
lives in this neighborhood, too, was all 
upset because her sister had descended 
on her without warning, and turned the 
house upside down, as she always does. 
And the sister is Mrs. Baker! She 
found Lambert had gone away and 
loaned the house to some man, so she 
coolly swooped down on Ina. She’s a 
sort of original, Mrs. Baker is, wants 
to run the establishment and raise the 
children differently, and everything. 
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Ideas of her own. And for that very 
reason I think she'll do what I mean to 
ask her to do.” 

“What—what?” appealed Phyllis. 

“Come here; chaperon you.” An ex- 
alted, brilliant note in his voice caught 
her up to his enthusiasm. “Don’t you 
see how that would knock the comte’s 
precious scheme into a cocked hat? To 
wake to-morrow morning and find out 
that you’d been under the wing of the 
mistress of the house? Why, it’s the 
only way to cut any possibility of scan- 
dal off at the source.” 

‘Phyllis’ hands came together in a 
noiseless hurrah. The idea almost took 
her breath away. 

“Oh, lovely, lovely!” she sighed. 
“But—but he won't let her in. He’s 
never met her, and he’ll pretend to think 
that she isn’t she. You don’t know him; 
he’s capable of anything.” 

“Well, he’ll know her before she gets 
through with him; she’s a person of 
forceful and spirited character, Mrs. 
Baker is,” said Raeburn grimly. “Be- 
sides, I don’t intend to have her drive 
up in a coach and four, with a horn 
blowing. She'll certainly know some 
way of getting in by a side door, or 
something. And now F 

“And you'll have to go back that 
awful way,” wailed Phyllis; “that break- 
neck way you came. I oughtn’t to let 
you. I’m not worth it. Suppose 

“Nothing's going to happen to me,” 
retorted Raeburn. “If it will be any 
comfort, you have my permission to 
pray for me.” 

“T will, I will,” Phyllis assured him. 
“And I'll put my will on you, too. I 
can do that. I'll think of you every step 
of the way. I'll never let you go.” 

“Oh, darling!” It was so faint 
though so heartfelt a murmur that 
Phyllis might, had she been so minded, 
have persuaded herself that she had 
imagined it. “And now, won't you try 
to get some rest? Couldn’t you go to 
bed and sleep?” 
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“No, I couldn’t,” said Phyllis indig- 
nantly. “What do you take me for? 
I'll tell you what i'll do, though. I'll 
bring a pillow and an eiderdown from 
the bed, and camp out on the sofa in 
front of the fire.” Somehow, it seemed 
altogether natural to speak to Raeburn 
about these intimate details. It would 
never have occurred to her to mention 
pillows or eiderdowns to the comte. 

“That’s right. And pile the fire up, 
so it will last, if you drop off.” The 
thoughtfulness of the tone brought tears 
to Phyllis’ eyes. To be so solicitous 
of her when he was facing such danger! 

“Yes, I will,” said Phyllis meekly. 

“Then”—there was a pause—“good 
night—Thisbe.” 

Phyllis snuggled into the corner of the 
door jamb like a startled bird. Then 
she answered sweetly and courageously: 

“Good night—Pyramus!” 

“Oh, Phyllis! Phyllis, darling!’ 
There was no doubt about the actuality 
of the word this time. “Oh, hang this 
wall, without even a—if—if you only 
would, Phyllis!” 

And thus these two lost children of 
romance, without the faintest conscious- 
ness of the ridiculousness of the pro- 
ceeding, exchanged, separated by the un- 
substantial, unyielding, obdurate, yet 
thrilling tunnel of the keyhole, the most 
poetic kiss of their lives. 


Late in the night Phyllis, who had 
switched off the lights and curled her- 
self comfortably on the sofa in the 
gleam of the fire, halt awoke, having, 
in, spite of her determination not to do 
so, dropped off after all. She became 
aware of small, discreet noises in the 
next room; the opening of bureau 
drawers and closets; the muffled indica- 
tions of the interest with which a woman 
examines the treasures she has left be- 
hind, after a trip away from home. 
Phyllis smiled drowsily before relapsing 
into the pleasant stream of torpor. She 
was fearfully tired, worn out with the 
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rush of excitement which had held her 
all the evening, and she could safely and 
blessedly let herself go. Mrs. Baker 
had arrived! Mrs. Baker was there, 
within reach. Even blurred with sleep, 
Phyllis’s imagination was a good one, 
and she could see Mrs. Baker as plainly 
as possible, turning over her drawer of 
silk scarfs, opening her fan boxes, just 
glancing in on her rows of darling even-, 
ing slippers, so as to reassure herself 
that they were as she had left them. 

Oh, lovely! Mrs. Baker was there, 
throwing over her the zegis of her pro- 
tection, the whole force of the social 
system behind her. The sacred proprie- 
ties were being safeguarded. Phyllis 
could sleep in peace and utter irrespon- 
sibility. Maurice was  checkmated, 
fooled, baffled. Oh, his face in the 
morning! 

In the glow of the purring fire, 
Phyllis turned over and tucked her small 
fists under her chin. On her cheek 
was a line of transparent, rosy light, 
and the smile of a satisfied and mis- 
chievous child. 


She was awakened by the feeling of 
two agitated arms around her, a suc- 
cession of violent embraces, and a whiff 
of perfume whose familiarity tended to 
minimize the shock of being suddenly 
and surprisingly roused. She was in 
the arms of Mrs. Archer, who was hug- 
ging and scolding her with equal force. 

“Oh, Phyllis, how could you? What 
made you? Why didn’t you leave word 
where you were going? The night I’ve 
had! Not a wink of sleep, not a sin- 
gle wink! And then this note in the 
morning !” 

Phyllis sat up, disengaging herself. 
The sun was filtering in through the 
closed shutters. She was glad that the 
room was no lighter, because behind 
Miss Jessie stood De Mélancourt. It 
is the literal truth that Phyllis’s first 
thought on seeing him was not of the 
righteous fury with which she had re- 
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garded him the night before; it was a 
purely feminine consciousness of her 
disheveled condition. She put her 
hands to her hair and wondered whether 
she looked very horrid. Then she un- 
derstood, from the comte’s expression, 
that he had possibly anticipated sobs or 
reproaches, but not the collected and 
calm indifference with which she met his 
eyes. He was puzzled and disturbed, 
and this served to embolden her to pre- 
sent her own case at once. He antici- 
pated her, however. 

“I think our good friend, Mrs. 
Archer, will agree with me, Phyllis,” he 
said in his measured and slightly arti- 
ficial tones, “that, under the circum- 
stances, the sooner our marriage takes 
place, the better.” 

“You may as well understand this, 
once for all, Miss Jessie,” said Phyllis 
firmly. “I’m not going to marry Mon- 
sieur De Mélancourt. And when you’ve 
heard everything I think you'll be of 
the opinion that there isn’t the remotest 
reason why I should.” 

Mrs. Archer began to whimper. She 
had passed an agonizing night, and, 
though she was in the habit of declaring, 
with proper self-respect, that she had 
never met a situation with which she 
could not cope, her nerves were con- 
siderably rasped. From her sobs Phyllis 
gathered the information that the whole 
affair was most unfortunate, that the 
comte had behaved in an utterly un- 
justifiable manner, that he was alto- 
gether an unadmirable character, and 
she dreaded to think what Phyllis’ fu- 
ture life with him would be, but that— 
really, as things were—before people be- 
gan talking» And, oh, what would 
people say? 

“They won’t say anything,” 
comforted her. 
say.” 

Mrs. Archer opened her suddenly dry 
eyes. 

“Nothing to say? You may be a mod- 
ern girl, Phyllis, and Heaven knows 


Phyllis 
“There'll be nothing to 
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they are a law unto themselves, but, if 
you expect the world to ignore the fact 
that you have spent the night here, 
alone——” 

“IT wasn’t alone,” said Phillis calmly 
enough. 

The comte stared. Miss Jessie stared. 
What was the girl going to say? And 
in the hush the soft sound was dis- 
tinctly audible of the opening of a door. 
All three swung toward Mrs. Baker’s 
room. In the doorway stood a charm- 
ing woman, 

Any stranger would have recognized, 
after the most fleeting glance, that here 
was the mistress of the house. She 
was dressed in the most tenuous of 
negligees, but her manner was authori- 
tative, and the gray eyes that looked out 
from the laces of her distracting morn- 
ing cap were steely with indignation. 
It was she who took immediate com- 
mand of the situation, and it was espe- 
cially to be noted that after she opened 
her lips the Comte de Mélancourt did 
not utter one single word. When she 
turned on him her crisp, restrained, but 
devastating speech, he gazed at her for 
an instant as though trying to place 
some memory, but as the cutting edge 
of her tones grew sharper he dropped 
his eyes and did not pretend to make 
any defense. 

“And so, monsieur,” she concluded, 
“T arrived here last night—never mind 
why or how—to discover the use you 
were making of my house. Although 
I understand that you are my husband’s 
guest, I feel no hesitation whatever in 
asking you to leave it. It may interest 
you to learn that Miss Manners, from 
the moment she arrived, has been in my 
charge and under my protection. If you 
dare to say one word, if you attempt to 
compromise her in any way, you will 
find yourself in a very unenviable posi- 
tion.” A fine smile of irony drove 
the anger in the lady’s face, not away, 
but into ambush. “I need not empha- 
size the fact that, in the first place”— 
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she let him have it at its full value— 
“you would be absolutely ridiculous.” 

De Melancourt evaporated from the 
room rather than went, so rapid was 
the order of his going. One instant 
he was there; the next he was not. 
Almost at once the sound of a motor 
came from the direction of the garage. 
De Meélancourt, his chauffeur, and his 
car, were taking their departure. 

It was then that Mrs. Archer, who 
had stood rooted like a statue, open 
mouthed, during this short, but decisive, 
one-sided duel, approached Mrs. Baker 
and experimentally touched her on the 
chest with a quivering finger, as ques- 
tioning whether she was a creature of 
flesh and blood, or a lucky apparition 
which would vanish now that its errand 
of mercy was consummated. 

“Ray,” she said shakily, “is it you 
or Mrs. Baker? I’ve made one mistake 
about you lately, and I don’t want to 
make another.” 

“It’s I, Jessie,” responded Raeburn, 
his voice going down about an octave. 
His face flushed and he avoided look- 
ing at the spellbound girl who sat up- 
right on the sofa, gazing at him with 
wide eyes. 

“But you’re exactly like her,” per- 
sisted Miss Jessie feebly, as though he 
might possibly be mistaken. 

“T had her clothes and her make-up. 
I don’t know what she'll say. Oodles 
of clothes, and everything in the room 
open. I suppose she thought locking 
the doors protection enough. You 
might go in after a while and tidy up.” 

“How did you get this door open?” 
cried Phyllis, a flush sweeping over 
her. 

“When daylight came I saw that it 
hadn’t been locked at all, but bolted at 
the top. Stupidly, I never thought of 
searching for something of the kind, 
but the starlight was dim there. That’s 
how I was able to make my dramatic 
stage entrance just now.” 

“And there wasn’t any Mrs. Ba 
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“Oh, let him tell me the whole story,” 
cried Mrs. Archer in an agony of curi- 
osity. “Stop interrupting him, Phyllis. 
Nobody ever tells me anything. How 
did you happen to be here at all, Ray?” 

Again Raeburn gave a concise sum- 
mary of his movements. When he 
came to his journey down the walls, 
and up again the second time, Phyllis, 
leaning forward, held her breath. 

“And then,” he continued, “I sprinted 
back to the road; rather to my surprise, 
found the car waiting there—the man 
was such a disgruntled beast. I should 
have run in and brought you out at 
once, Jessie, but I was unwilling to leave 
Phyllis alone with that scoundrel.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t,” came a mur- 
mur from the sofa. 

“Instead, I wrote you a note, telling - 
you to hurry out, and impressed it on 
the man that he was to deliver it at once 
or sooner. Why did you wait till this 
morning ?” 

“Wait?” ejaculated his aunt angrily. 
“T came the very instant I got it. Do 
you know when that note arrived? Not 
till this morning. I suppose the beast 
thought that would be less trouble for 
him, and do just as well. Just like them! 
Disgruntled? And I haven’t had a 
mouthful this day; not a crumb.” 

“Oh, poor Miss Jessie,’ condoled 
Phyllis. “There must be food down- 
stairs. Please——’” 

“First I had better look at poor Mrs. 
Baker’s belongings and see whether 
Ray’s made quite hopeless hay of them,” 
said Mrs. Archer resignedly. “It’s a 
good thing that I know her, and that 
she loves a story better than anything 
in the world. She may forgive him for 
that reason.” As she moved forward 
she found herself arrested by a pressure 
on her arm. 

“Wait,” said Raeburn, “Let me get 
these infernal froufrous off first.” He 
disappeared. 

“Phyllis began Mrs. Archer. 
She was about to say that they had all 
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better remain very quiet concerning the 
experience, because, as it had just 
struck her, the proprieties had not been 
so strictly complied with, after all. 
Then she made a gesture giving the 
whole thing up. “There’s no use for 
me to say anything,” she said weakly. 
“I'd better leave you to Raeburn.” 

“T think so, too, Miss Jessie,” replied 
Phyllis demurely. “But do let me go 
and wash my face. I feel barbarous!” 

When Raeburn, clothed and in his 
right mind and personality, walked in 
again, he found a flower-fresh young 
woman on the sofa. Having politely 
ushered his aunt into the scene of his 
devastations, he sat down by Phyllis and 
took her hands in his own. 

“Wait,” she said, drawing them away. 

“What for? I’ve waited long 
enough.” The words sounded frivolous, 
but the expression was nothing of the 
kind. “I hated waiting a second longer 
than I had to, but Heaven knows I had 
no intention of making love to you 
while I was dressed like a female fash- 
ion plate. I wanted to be at least my- 
self.” 

“Then there wasn’t any Mrs. Baker, 
at all?” 

“Oh, yes, there is.” 

“Where? In Florida?” 

“T believe so.” 

“Not with her sister, Ina Robbins?” 

“She may be, for all I know, if she 
has such a sister. Nice, natural-sound- 
ing name, Ina Robbins, don’t you think? 
I liked that.” 

“You invented the whole thing?” 

“Look here, Phyllis, I had to invent 
something to make you feel comfort- 
able. You wouldn’t have had a blink of 
sleep, unless you’d felt some woman 
around, would you? The next time, 
however, you'll have to put up with 
plain me. This is positively my last 
appearance as a feminine impersonator.” 

“But why? You don’t know what an 
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attractive woman you make,” cried 
Phyllis, dimpling at last. “I loved Mrs. 
Baker.” 

“Never again,” Raeburn decided. He 
took her hands, and this time she did 
not object. A curious diffidence had 
crept into his manner; a_ humility. 
“After this, I’m going to be as much 
of a man as I have it in me to be. 
Which isn’t much, I’m afraid,” he 
added ruefully. “Last night showed 
me.” 

“But——” 
diction. 

“This affair didn’t go at all as I 
wanted it to go. What I deeply desired 
was to swagger in and fight the comte 
and his chauffeur single handed, throw 
you over my shoulder, and gallop away 
with you. Nothing could have been 
more conqueringly masculine than my 
wishes. And I knew that I couldn’t do 
a young Lochinvar, because I wasn’t 
that sort of person. I couldn’t have 
carried it through; I'd have been 
knocked out in a jiffy. I merely had 
to use my brains, and to be forced to 
use your brains, instead of your mus- 
cles, is a mortifying thing for any fel- 
low to look back on.” 

Phyllis laughed, a clear, little trill 
of joy. 

“T don’t mind brains,” she murmured. 
All at once her eyes filled. As he 
swooped forward and caught her in his 
arms she settled her cheek against his 
with an unclassified, unnamed, but per- 
fectly recognized sound. — 

“When I think—when I think of what 
you did for me,” she said, “I could 5 

“Please, Thisbe, please! There isn’t 
any wall between us now. And I do 
love you! Oh, heavens, I’m talking 
like a schoolboy. I really can do bet- 
ter,” said Raeburn apologetically but 
brazenly ; “but, of course, the way I feel, 
this ought to be in poetry.” 

“Pyramus!” said Phyllis. 


Phyllis began her contra- 


THE END. 
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NDER ordinary circumstances, 
and considering the mutual 
friendship which exists between 

Reginald Marden, Sr., and myself, 
I suppose I really shouldn’t be writing 
this story, much less airing it—so to 
speak—publicly. But, for the life of 
me, I can’t see that there’s the least 
possible chance of Reginald knowing I 
have aired it. Dinard and Deauville 
are a long and convenient distance from 
New York and, even if he does happen 
to find out—well, I feel I understand 


him well enough to know his viewpoint. 
He has a wonderful sense of keen hu- 
mor, Reginald—quite enough to see 


and appreciate my objective. In fact, 
I sincerely believe Reginald Marden has 
even enough to see the humor of his 
own position. I count on that, any- 
way. And I remember distinctly now 
his delighted chuckles over the faded 
photograph, and the figures on the check 
he handed Reggie, Jr., and his spicy 
little remarks to me afterward. All 
of which tends to prove my point, that 
the man has a most enviable sense of 
humor and so my position—even should 
I happen to be discovered—is funda- 
mentally safe and sound. 

Of course, you have heard at one 
time or another of Reginald Marden! 
Every one has. You may not be able 
to remember his famous wheat corner 
of 1905, nor recollect his sensational 
clean up in a certain low-priced motor 
stock a year or two ago; and very few 
outsiders know what his bearish position 
in the tottering market of the summer 
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of 1914 reaped for his already over- 
flowing coffers. Only the ones in the 
know, and high up on the big exchange, 
can tell you the details. But I cannot 
doubt that his Tudor mansion on Fifth 
Avenue and his French chateau on 
Ochre Point have been pointed out to 
you by relatives or friends, or by the 
official barkers of the sight-seeing 
busses. They are both certainly impos- 
ing enough. 

Or you may have seen his name men- 
tioned as the purchaser of some 
Flemish tapestry or modern Italian 
bronze. Marden goes in for both seri- 
ously. Less seriously, but none the less 
ardently, he goes in for polo, yachting, 
and horse racing. You may even have 
seen his name featured in some of the 
Sunday supplements. for, despite his 
millions and a large acquaintanceship 
with influential newspaper men and 
editors, the name of Marden—and the 
name carries with it a certain magic— 
has graced more than one title for a 
page of Sunday-morning reading. 

In tbe first place, there were the de- 
tails of his divorce, all of which came 
out in print and furnished many in- 
habitants of Brooklyn, Queens, and the 
Bronx some spicy reading for warm 
Sunday mornings. Then, legally and 
morally free, Reginald is one of the 
most eligible and mysterious of the 
smart set’s matrimonial prospects. You 
know how these things go. A picture 
of Reginald, and below photographs of 
three or four fascinating women, as 
legally and as morally free, and then 
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a drawing of a coy and naked cupid 
shooting an arrow upward at him. 
Above, the heavily typed, eye-arresting 
words: “Who will eventually capture 
the unstable and fickle heart of Reginald 
K. ‘Marden, millionaire, clubman, and 
sportsman ?” 

Then there is Reggie, Jr.! Being 
less known, as yet, more of an un- 
known quantity, from a cub reporter’s 
point of view, he isn’t as important. 
Nevertheless, young Reggie is distinctly 
a personality and a force and, like all 
the modern young, cannot be easily dis- 
missed. In fact, in my story he is to 
be most seriously considered. I find 
myself pausing over his presentable and 
highly indolent self, as others have done 
before me. Not that I mean to imply 
the hint that Reggie, Jr., is in any 
way whatever extraordinary or remark- 
able. He hasn’t the least claim to in- 
dividuality. And I feel I know him 
rather well. I’ve gotten him out of 
enough scrapes to know him quite 


thoroughly. 
The point to emphasize about him is 
that he’s perféctly typical, and has run 


true to his thoroughbred form. Go into 
the Plaza Grill or the Biltmore Lounge 
any afternoon during the winter, and 
you've seen the indomitable Reggie. 
Or in the Café Royal or the Moorish 
Room of the Ambassador after the 
theater, and you'll be bound to see him 
again. And in the summer, no matter 
whether it’s the Meadow Club at 
Southampton or the Casino at Newport, 
you’re fated to run across his immacu- 
late, beflanneled self again. In short, 
although Reginald Marden, Jr., is 
a: living and human being, he is, es- 
sentially, a type. I don’t suppose he’s 
ever in his entire life wanted anything 
he hasn’t had. He was driving his own 
high-powered runabout at the too-tender 
age of sixteen and driving against every 
speed law ever recorded; his hydroplane 
at Palm Beach the winter he was eight- 
een, and an airplane the summer he 
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was twenty. Heaven only knows what 
he’ll possess at twenty-two. 

Although, from an outsider’s hasty 
summary of conclusions, my connection 
with Reginald, Sr. and Jr., has been 
official and legal, the bonds uniting 
us three are most personal and intimate. 
I am quite indispensable to them both. 
No! This isn’t any vain and egotistical 
assertion, but solid fact and truth. In- 
deed, only two weeks ago when they 
were sailing—and I arranged for their 
passports and visés, secured their sail- 
ing permits, attended to their letters of 
credit, made their ship reservations, and 
kept their names off the passenger list— 
Reginald, Sr., hidden from too-curi- 
ous reporters in the seclusion of his 
cabin, admitted his dependence upon me. 
I was so flattered by his confession, I 
promised to fly to Europe should he 
need me—and I have a perfectly con- 
fident feeling I shall get that trip late 
in August. 

Yes, Reginald and Reggie have 
learned to lean heavily upon my none- 
too-virile but legal shoulders. Although, 
in due justice to them both, I admit 
Reginald could perfectly well stand 
alone. He’s simply got the habit of 
saying: “See my lawyer and come to 
some agreement with him. My time’s 
too valuable.” Amd he can’t break it. 
Sut about Reggie, I’m inclined to be 
skeptical. He has a natural-born genius 
for getting into scrapes, and then losing 
his head when the time comes to 
keep it. 

Reginald’s tactics aren’t subtle, but 
they’re the most effective in the world. 
I’ve never known them to fail. “See 
just what they want, Perry, and give 
it to them. Just draft on me. Don’t 
stand out on the pennies. Only keep 
the thing out of the papers.” All of 
which sounds as if Reggie were a black- 
guard and a scoundrel. He’s nothing of 
the sort! A trifle wild, and not too 
much hindered by the technicalities of 
the law, but beyond these minor failings 
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he’s quite all right, and I always have 
and always shall believe Reginald Mar- 
den takes a secret and profound delight 
in Reggie’s escapades, although he 
shakes a negative and domineering head 
over them. Still, when you’ve been to 
college with a man—and Reginald and 
I are the same class—you get to know 
him rather well, especially if you room 
with him. And Reginald Marden from 
the years 1888 to 1892 wasn’t to he 
classed with the college angels nor 
academic prudes. 

The excuse for a summer in Europe 
—and Reginald was the only one who 
wanted to go; Reggie had set his youth- 
ful heart on Newport, with jaunts to 
Southampton and a cruise up the coast 
as far north as Canada—strengthened 
what I’ve always maintained. Yet, 
Reginald acted awfully decently and 
generously about it all. He had a most 
consistent reason to be displeased and 
intensely annoyed at his wayward and 
tactless heir apparent. For that heir 
apparent was continually giving cause. 

But I am wandering. 

It all began as early as last December, 
and I got wind of the thing even before 
his father. Yes, it was all by an un- 
happy chance, although it was very 
stupid of Reggie—or else very arrogant 
—to have picked out the Crilton for 
his party. It was a new after-the- 
theater resort, and was then enjoying 
a great popularity among the smartest 
people. Park Avenue and Fifth were 
outnumbering Broadway three to one. 
For evening clothes were essential, 
there was no cabaret, and the prices 
were prohibitive. He should certainly 
have had the intellect to know New 
York is awfully cramped and narrow, 
if you happen to live there. And when 
I happened to drop in one _ holiday 
evening after a box party at a revue 
Reggie was about the first person I hap- 
pened to spy. No, that isn’t quite true. 
I saw the girl first or, rather, Eloise 
Guilbert did. Luckily, Eloise’ didn’t 


know Reggie, although Reginald was 
one of her intimates. 

“Look!” she said, almost as soon as 
we were seated. ‘“There’s that lovely 
child who danced so extraordinarily in 
the revue. There! On the floor! Isn’t 
she exquisite?” 

She was just that. Undeniably ex- 
quisite, but I forgot that for a moment. 
I was vastly more interested in Reggie. 
Then I wished I hadn’t seen the revue. 
I thought it rather natural, considering 
Reggie, that, sooner or later, he should 
lose his none-too-steady head and very 
unsteady heart over an actress, but I 
wasn’t quite prepared for it so soon. 
It all seemed rather preposterous, and 
a trifle amusing. When he passed our 
table I thought he ducked, too crudely 
and obviously, into the midst of the 
other dancers. Whether he saw me or 
not I didn’t know; anyway, he didn’t 
speak. And the boy’s intimate affairs 
being none of my business, I dismissed 
his little venture from my mind. 

That was in December, and I nevei 
even thought of him until last April 
when Reginald telephoned me from the 
Plaza and demanded with his unbeat- 
able authority that I meet him there 
right away for dinner. I broke an 
engagement todo it. In fact, I would 
have broken tén rather than disappoint 
him. Understanding the man as | have 
learned to do, I knew instinctively he 
was irritated. And Reginald Marden is 
never annoyed without just and legiti- 
mate cause. He ordered for us both 
curtly, and settled back against his chair. 

Then he came out with it. 

“It’s about Reggie.” 
I nodded. 


“Of all the scapegoats, the scoundrels, 
the good-for-nothing sons of the rich! 
Talk about your pampered pests’ and 


your blackguards— Tell me the hon- 
est truth! What would you do with 
a son who deliberately tried to swindle 
his bank—his bank and mine; the bank 
I’ve been a director in for the past 
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twelve years? I ask you as man to 
man, what would you do?” 

I buttered a piece of bread and told 
him perfectly candidly that I didn’t be- 
lieve Reggie had done anything of the 
sort; that I knew him well enough to 
know he wouldn’t swindle any bank on 
earth. I even said the boy didn’t have 
brains enough. 

“Nor” Reginald bit fiercely into 
some toast. “Well, that’s exactly what 
he has tried to do. I didn’t say he had 
swindled; I merely said he had tried 
it. It’s the last straw, Perry—abso- 
lutely the last straw.” 

He attacked his fillet, stormed at the 
waiter because it was too well done, 
and pushed it aside. 

“Being arrested for reckless driving 
is quite all right. Getting fined for dis- 
turbing the peace of the community is 
perfectly logical and right. Being sum- 
moned for having too much gin in the 
is natural. I expect those things 
from any son I ever may have. But 
to deliberately plan, and to execute, a 
swindle——”’ 

Then I asked Reginald for the de- 
tails. 

“Details?” he stormed. “As if the 
details mattered! A fact is a fact, 
isn’t it? The truth’s always the truth.” 

“Certainly, but details might help. I 
draw up my cases on the details of the 
case.” 

“Rot!” he said shortly, and motioned 
the waiter for cigars. “Still, if you 
insist on getting them——” He se- 
lected two, and we lighted them. “Wed- 
know him; the assistant 
the Continental—called me 
up this afternoon just before I left the 
office. Reggie had overdrawn his ac- 
count seven hundred and fifty dollars 
and forty-seven cents. Given two ab- 
solutely worthless checks; signed his 
name to them, Perry! Two! If that 
isn't a deliberate swindle, it’s a peni- 
tentiary offense, anyway. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars and forty-seven 
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cents! He deserves to serve time for 
it. He does, indeed, Perry. He de- 
serves for me to refuse payment on 
the overdraw, and to let the bank prose- 
cute.” 

I think I smiled, then, at the lu- 
dicrousness of such an idea, for Regi- 
nald scowled. 

“Well, I mean it, Perry. Just that! 
This is about the final straw. It’s pre- 
posterous, absolutely preposterous, that 
a son of mine could forget his honor 
so far as to do a thing like that, to sign 
his name to a perfectly worthless check 
—to two! What will it do to his credit— 
and to his name?” 

I frowned diplomatically because 
Reginald was frowning, and ventured 
mildly to remark that Reggie must have 
had some reason for his conduct; that 
he must have needed the money quickly. 
Reginald, I could see, was in no way 
impressed. 

“That’s no reason whatever for dis- 
honesty—no sufficient reason. If he 
needed the money—well, why the deuce 
didn’t he come down and see me. about 
it? Or you? Why couldn’t he tele- 
phone? He usually does when he gets 
in a jam. The fact is, Perry, the boy 
has a peculiar twist. I’ve been thinking 
so for a long time.” 

And I told Reginald he was perfectly 
idiotic if he thought anything of the 
sort. 

“Then what's wrong with him? Of 
course, I suppose he might have gotten 
into some trouble he didn’t want me 
to know about, or he may be gambling 
—he hasn’t the brains to speculate—or 
he may be mixed up with some woman. 
If that’s it——” 

Like a flash the night at the Crilton, 
Reggie, and the girl from the revue, 
back to me. Then, without be- 
traying the slightest knowledge, I sug- 
gested the best possible course was for 
us to send for Reggie immediately. 

“I have,” said Reginald curtly. “I 
telegraphed him this evening just be- 


came 
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fore you came. He'll be down on the 
ten twenty. And I wish you’d meet 
him, Perry. He might get led astray 
on the Avenue, or lose his way in the 
subway.” 





At ten twenty the following morning 
I met the express from New Haven at 
the Grand Central. Reggie, in brown 
tweeds, a fawn shirt, a dull-blue Persian 
tie, a gardenia in his buttonhole, was 
both conspicuous and smart, an immacu- 
late and attractive figure. He shook 
my hand cordially and literally beamed. 

“Well, is he raging, Perry?” 

“Naturally, he isn’t exactly pleased 
and, under the circumstances, I dare 
Say x 

“No! You're quite right, Perry. Un- 
der the same circumstances—oh, yes, 
he’s quite justified. It was a stupid and 
careless thing to do.” 

“Worse than careless; far worse than 
stupid.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. We all make 
fools of ourselves once in a while over 
women.” 

I guided him toward the taxi entrance 
and gave the address to a driver. 

“Then there was a woman?” I asked 
casually. 

I thought Reggie rather swelled with 
arrogant pride and full satisfaction. 
“There was!” he said defiantly. 

most marvelous one, Perry.” 

“Society ?” 

“Well, hardly.” 

“An actress ?” 

“Sorry to have to admit it, but you’ve 
hit the nail on the head. Like chorus 
girls, actresses have become passées. It’s 
all too sad, Perry, but true.” 

“Yet, she was devilishly attractive.” 

Reggie looked at me with a startled 
and astonished look. 

“How the dickens do you know? But 
you can bet she was attractive. Only— 
well, how do you happen to know any- 
thing about her?” 

Then I reminded him of a certain 
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night at the Crilton. After all, he hadn’t 
seen me, much less cut me. He ex- 
plained that was only the second night 
he had seen her, and the first time he 
had taken her out alone. Naturally, in 
that state he wasn’t likely to notice 
any one. So I reminded him of just 
where this girl had gotten him, stress- 
ing seriously the legal importance of 
what he had done. 

“But when you’ve got to have some 
money suddenly isn’t that the quickest 
way to get it? It wasn’t as if father 
couldn’t afford to cover, and I needed 
it badly.” 

“Was she playing you?” 

He flushed slightly. 

“Playing me nothing!” 

“Then why did you ever need so 
much money—so suddenly ?” 

Reggie drew out a monogrammed 
case, selected a cigarette, and lighted it. 

“For a party—that’s why. And be- 
lieve me, Perry, it was a party! I’m 
not lying, nor trying to make an im- 
pression, but I swear it was the best 
party I ever saw staged—and I’ve been 
to no small number.” 

And I could easily imagine it was. 

“Of course, I had to do things up 
right for her.” 

“Even though your father may not 
follow that part of your reasoning, may 
not see it at all. It isn’t, you know, that 
he seriously objected to your having the 
money, but it’s the way you set about 
getting it. In fact, Reggie, I hadi bet- 
ter warn you he’s heated to a most 
dangerous pitch. At least, he was last 
night and, knowing your father, I don’t 
believe he’ll be much cooler this morn- 
ing. And, perfectly frankly, I don’t 
imagine he’ll fall especially for this in- 
solence and independence. Yow are 
insolent, you know, and independent.” 

He threw the _ half-smoked butt 
through the window. 

“Humility is the thing, then?” 

I agreed it was. 

“Watch me!” he said. “As the way- 
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ward and repentant son, seeking his 
father’s forgiveness and restored trust, 
I'll star. I hope it gets across and makes 
a big hit.” 

In the elevator I suggested that the 
gardenia was a trifle insolent. Off it 
came. 

Reginald Marden’s offices—exteriors 
by a famous firm of architects; all in- 
teriors designed and executed by ex- 
clusive decorators—are essentially im- 
pressive, obviously effgient. The deco- 
rations are subdued and artistic; dull 
walnut paneling, harmonious rugs and 
draperies, furniture Gothic and solid, a 
tapestry or two to relieve the walls. 
There is no noise to distract, no clicking 
of typewriters, no scurrying here and 
there, no jarring babble of conversation. 
‘Like his life, Reginald’s offices are well 
ordered and dignified. The two huge 
outer offices lead into a long corridor, 
at the end of which lies the sanctum 
of sanctums, the holiest of holies; 
briefly, the office of Reginald himself. 

In the outer office we were briefly in- 
formed Mr. Marden was expecting us. 

“I know too well he is,” muttered 
Reggie. “I wish to Heaven I had a 
shot of Scotch.” 

I nudged him to keep quiet. 

As I| knocked on the last door a sec- 
retary, her tray full of papers, came 
scurrying out. 

“Come in!” 

“Um! Listen to the growl,” whis- 
pered Reggie. He adjusted his gorgeous 
Persian tie and strode in. Following, 
I closed the door. It was all very im- 
pressive. 

“Well, father, I'm here,” said Reggie. 
I thought his voice sounded weak. He 
was ‘beginning to look a trifle down- 
cast and wilted. 

“I’m not altogether blind,’ said 
Reginald, Sr., sharply. “Sit down, 
please. Perry, will you take that chair 
by the desk and take the notes? I want 
the thing in black and white.” 

I took out pencil and notebook. 


” 
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“Sit down, please.” 

“If it doesn’t matter, I’d rather 
stand.” 

Reginald Marden lighted a cigar and, 
leaning forward, completely ignoring 
me, took in his son intimately and com- 
pletely. 

“I presume, sir, you know perfectly 
well why I sent for you?” 

Reggie nodded. 

“Then I don’t need to go into explana- 
tions. What I want to get at are the 
roots of the affair. I want facts, and 
all of them—the whole truth of the mat- 
ter. And from you!” 

The boy straightened the ends of his 
artistic tie and stuffed his hands into his 
coat pockets. 

“The truth is, father, I simply over- 
drew.” 

“Seven hundred and fifty dollars and 
forty-seven cents.” 

“Yes, sir; seven hundred and fifty 
dollars and sixteen cents—not forty- 
seven.” 

“The amount isn’t important,” snapped 
Reginald, Sr. “Was it done delib- 
erately ?” 

“Deliberately, sir, I’m afraid.” 

Reginald stuffed his cigar into the 
ash tray and turned to me. 

“Did you hear that, Perry? Did you 
hear him? He stands there and tells 
me perfectly brazenly and shamelessly 
that he deliberately overdrew his account 
to the sum of—er—somewhere in the 
neighborhood of eight hundred dollars. 
Tried to swindle his own bank—and 
mine—to that figure. Swindle! That’s 
the only word I can use: swindle.”’ 

“I didn’t exactly look on it as that.” 

“No? You merely thought-—” 

And Reggie readjusted his tie. 

“Why, I thought, sir, they would call 
on you first, and then, perhaps, you 
might make the amount good, or fix it 
up somehow.” 
! 


“Exactly! Fix it up somehow!” 


“You see, I really had to have the 
money.” 
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“For a row?” 

“No; Sif.” 

“For gambling?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You've gotten into some mess, then?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, for Heaven’s sake, then, what 
is it? A girl?” 

Reggie bit his lip and flushed. He 
looked down at the carpet, then at his 
father, then at the top of the heavily 
carved Gothic desk. Just then I felt 
horribly sorry for Reggie. He really 
was pathetic to see. I’d never seen him 
look like that before. And I don’t sup- 
pose I ever shall again. 

“IT thought so,” said Reginald, Sr., 
nodding to me with a sort of pleased 
authority of finality. “I thought as 
much! Knew from the beginning there 
was some woman at the root of the 
affair.” 

And Reggie paled pitifully. 

“It isn’t exactly that, sir,” he said, 


looking his father straight in the eye; 


“not at all what you mean. At least, 
not what I think you mean, and I’d 
rather you didn’t talk about her in that 
way. You see, sir, as it happens, I 
was very much in love with her. As 
a matter of fact, I am still pretty much 
in love, but I'll get over that. She’s 
gone to London, probably for good.” 

“On your money? I mean, on the 
bank’s ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Come down to earth, 
Reginald. “Come down!” 

“Tell the facts from the very be- 
ginning,” I urged. 

Reggie bit his lip again. 

“When she told me she was going 
off I wanted * 

“You haven't told us,” I interrupted, 
“how you happened to meet her. I 
think your father wants the thing from 
the beginning.” 

“T do,” said Reginald. 

Reggie was toying again with the 
ends of the inevitable tie. 


sir!” said 
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“Meet her? Oh, yes! 
Plaza Grill last December. She was in 
a revue. She danced and had a song. 
I saw quite a bit of her during the 
holidays. I came down several times 
during the winter for week-ends, and at 
Easter Fe 

“Were you introduced to her, or was 
it—less conventional ?” 

Reggie’s head flew up arrogantly. 

“T was introduced to her. Roy Bur- 
nett did it, ang perfectly convention- 
ally.” 

“Go on,” commanded Reginald, Sr. 

“At Easter I saw her almost every 
day. The fact is, I was pretty hard hit. 
Then she wrote me Sunday she was 
sailing the following Tuesday for Eng- 
land. And I wanted to give her a party; 
a good, royal send-off; a real party that 
she would remember even in London; 
roses and champagne and, you know, 
sir, champagne at bootlegger’s prices is 
devilishly expensive. It’s awful, really. 
And I had to see it through. She’s 
such a good sort you’ve got to do things 
up rather well for her. Halfway meas- 
ures don’t go.” 

“Plainly not,” remarked Reginald. 

“And I didn’t have enough for any 
sort of party. I felt terribly disap- 
pointed—then desperate. I suppose | 
was rather desperate when I overdrew 
an amount like that, but the party kept 
getting bigger and: bigger—all her 
friends; most of mine. Even as it was, 
the champagne ran out, and we had to 
be satisfied with Scotch!” 

“How horrible!” 

“Tt was, really. Father, she’s so won- 
derful! Oh, I know it was quite all 
wrong, but, the fact is, she’s quite worth 
it. She’s marvelous, really. Perry will 
tell you. Isn’t she, Perry?” 

Reginald turned abruptly and indig- 
nantly to me. 

“And where is your connection? This 
is news.” 

“He isn’t connected with it in any 
way,” retorted Reggie valiantly. “Only 
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he saw us one night at the Crilton. 
And she is marvelous, isn’t she, Perry?” 

I admitted she was most attractive. 

“Her name is Vera,” continued Reg- 
gie, “Vera McKay, and they’re going to 
star her in London in the same revue. 
Did you ever hear of Mimi McKay, 
Perry?” 

I sat perfectly speechless. 

“Did you, father?” 

“Who?” said Reginald, Sr. 

“Mimi McKay.” 

“Never!” answered Reginald de- 
cidedly. “Never, heard the name.” 

“Well, she was Vera’s mother. She’s 
dead now, but Vera says twenty-five and 
thirty years ago everybody knew her 
and toasted her. She was so popular 
they’d never let her leave New York. 
They even named a hotel for her, and 
a theater, and no end of other things. 
Didn’t either of you ever even see her? 
You must have; every one did.” 

“I can’t remember her,” said Regi- 
nald hastily. “If I saw her, she didn’t 
make the slightest impression on me. 
Those were saner days than these, and 
it wasn’t considered just the thing to 
rave over pretty actresses, much less fall 
in love with them. It wasn’t done by 
any one, sit, who valued his position 
and respected his family. That’s what 
I take so very much to heart. I feel, 
sir, and I feel deeply, that you’ve failed 
to respect me, but, of course, in these 
days of modern youth——”’ 

It was here Reginald Marden, Sr., 
reached for his check book, dipped the 
pen into the ink, and slid it across the 
check. 

“Don’t waste our time telling me 
you're sorry. I dislike any sort of silly 
sentiment—even between fathers and 
sons. I haven’t the time for it. And 
the fact is, your explanation is just 
what I wanted. It’s very satisfactory, 
indeed. Here, take the check. Don’t 
stand there gaping at me like an idiot. 
It'll cover the overdraw, and you'll de- 
posit the balance to your credit.” 
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“Really, father eS 
“Do as I tell you and get out. Perry, 
I’ve got a contract I’d like to read over.” 
3ut Reggie stood rooted and dazed. 
“Really, father e 
“Get down to Westbury, if you can, 
for the week-end. Bring as many as 
you want. Only get out.” 





As the door closed behind the in- 
domitable Reggie, Reginald Marden set- 
tled back in his chair and smiled. I 
think we were both smiling as he rang 
and Peters entered. 

“Peters, bring us a bottle of that 1908 
Scotch, will you? And some seltzer, 
please.” 

Taking a slender, notched key from 
his chain, Reginald fitted it to the low- 
est drawer in the desk and drew out a 
package of letters and faded photo- 
graphs. Untying them, he chuckled. 
And I was vainly trying not to. From 
the mass of them he chose a certain one, 
and held it up so as to catch the light 
from the window directly upon it. Then 
Peters entered with the Scotch. 

I poured: out two long drinks. 

“That’s all, Peters.” 

Reginald handed over the photograph 
to me. 

“The best she ever had taken, I 
think.” 

“Do you? I don’t know. She never 
photographed very well, anyway. Her 
features were too small.” 

Reginald laid the photograph face 
downward on the desk. Across the back, 
in small, precise letters, was the auto- 
graph: “Mimi to R. K. M., June 1889.” 

And Reginald held up his glass. 

“To Mimi, Perry!” 

We both drank. 

Reginald set his empty glass on the 
desk and turned the photograph. 

“So you think her features were too 
small, do you? Why, man alive, you’re 
insane! She had the loveliest features 
of any woman I ever saw.” 

And we drank again—to Vera! 











view of Hedgerows, but never 

had it appeared to him so 
beautiful as now when he first looked 
upon it as his own possession. Getting 
out of the motor at the broad white 
gate, Shirley Ashe waved the black 
chauffeur on up the winding drive 
toward the pillared house, and, in order 
to sense more fully the cool spirit of 
the garden, began to walk slowly be- 
tween low, squared hedges of box bor- 
dered by snowdrops and jonquils in 
stiff rows. It was all his. Halfway be- 
tween the gate and the Georgian door 
shining with brass and printed with 
the black shadows of faintly stirring 
leaves, he paused to look at roses 
pleached against the curving brick wall 
of the enclosure, pretending not to see 
the girl who came out upon the flags 
of the sunny porch, and turning his 
face so that she might not observe the 
faint smile of amusement which must 
have been twisting the corners of his 
mouth. 

He could not help thinking it brazen 
of Alice Pelham to be there in a house 
to which she had not been welcome 
during the life of its late owner, her 
uncle; but he did not censure her for 
her presence, because he could quite 
understand a desire on her part to gain 
through matrimony what she had been 
unable to achieve through consanguin- 
ity. His smile was in anticipation of 
events. Pale though he remembered 
her, and thin and colorless, he was not 
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in the least displeased to have her there 
to greet him; for, after all, she was a 
Pelham, and so not unworthy to be 
present when he should take over the 
estate of Hedgerows. It would be 
good to find the house running in or- 
der, to discover it vibrant with life so 
soon after its visitation by death, and 
himself courted by a young woman— 
not over twenty-two—no matter how 
pale and colorless. 

In a patch of warm sunlight where 
bees droned heavy with noon, Shirley 
Ashe took off his hat toward the roses 
on the wall, held it against his breast, 
and turned very slowly so as to face 
the gate, not unconscious of his fine 
head bowed in reverence. When he 
again confronted the Georgian door, his 
visage bore a look of sad resignation; 
but when, as for the first time, his eyes 
encourtered the slim girl on the porch, 
they lit with a happy sort of surprise. 
Head still bare, he advanced swiftly 
toward her, and, taking her slender, 
proffered hand, said: 

“Awfully good of you and Mrs, Pel- 
ham to stay until I came.” 

He did not conceal the smile this 
time, for, though Alice Pelham had 
evaded his look, he had not failed to 
observe with all the intentness of dis- 
covery the blueness of her eyes and 
the amazing flame of her hair. How 
had he ever thought her colorless? 
True, she was not a wholly vivid per- 
son; her lashes were not black; but, 
tawny against her fair, unrouged 
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cheeks, they swept down in thick 
curves, 

“You’re very welcome, Shirley,” she 
said, withdrawing the hand and leading 
him through the wide hall with its di- 
vided stair and thence into the library. 
“You’ve had a long journey, haven't 
you? Where were you when you got 
the cable?” 

“Capri. I came at once. But 
Mediterranean boats are slow.” 

She made him sit in a deep chair 
while she herself stood facing him in 
front of the unnecessary fire. 

“T must go and tell mother you are 
here,” she said with that amusing air 
she had of making him welcome in his 
own house. 

She did not go at once, however. 
Conscious, perhaps, that she was a not 
unbeautiful picture, she remained on 
the Bagdad hearthrug, with the light 
of the fire in the dim room softening 
the curves of her young body. Or, 
perhaps, she had something else to say 
to him, perhaps some thread to weave 
in the pattern of a desire which at the 
moment almost had his sanction. Once 
he thought he saw her lips move 
toward speech, but when they finally 
framed words she said only: 

“You know he died very suddenly.” 

Shirley Ashe repressed that very 
persistent desire of his to smile—not 
at his patron’s death, of course, which 
would have been base ingratitude, but 
at some queer note in the girl’s voice 
which suggested an apology for her 
uncle, whose untimely going had called 
Shirley home from spring on the 
Mediterranean. 

“Oh, yes, I know—his heart,” said 
Shirley. “He never believed it would 
really carry him off. And I—of 
course, I didn’t think he would go so 
soon, or I should have been here. He 
was quite alone, I fancy.” 

“Oh, yes, quite alone, but for the 
servants. They found him on the 
hearth here in this room. Only that 
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morning he had had a sort of presenti- 
ment, they say, and had sent for 
Phipps, but when Phipps got here it 
was all over. Phipps telegraphed for 
us, of course.” 

“Oh, yes, of course; I quite under- 
stand. I’m very glad you are here.” 

He really was glad Alice was there. 
But he found himself frowning at 
mention of Phipps Warren. It oc- 
curred to him that Carter Pelham’s 
young lawyer had taken a great deal 
upon himself to send for relatives with 
whom the late proprietor of Hedgerows 
was hardly on speaking terms, and made 
a mental note of an intention to get 
another solicitor at the earliest moment. 
He had never liked that solemn ass who 
made Fourth of July speeches to the 
county people, and read Greenleaf on 
evidence at spare moments. 

“I know Uncle Carter regarded you 
as a son,” the girl went on, reverting, so 
it seemed, from a defense of her own 
position to a plea in his dead patron’s 
behalf. 

Shirley Ashe found it difficult to fol- 
low the logic of her emotions; that is, 
he would have found it difficult had he 
tried. But he was interested, rather, 
in the contiguity of her hair, copper- 
tinted in the warm firelight, and the 
silver of a medieval! lantern behind it on 
the mantel. 

“IT have every reason to believe he 
did,” he said; and then, with sudden 
desire to avoid the sentimental: “You 
know, I think I'll go to my room, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Alice, penitent. 
“T will call Sam to show you.” 

He did not require Sam to show him 
to a room which for sixteen years, save 
for his residence at college and his so- 
journs in New York and Europe, he 
had made his home, but indulgently he 
waited while she pulled the bell; then, 
following the servant, started up one 
side of the divided stair. He had not 
got to the curve, however, before he 
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heard her voice calling his name, and, 
turning, saw her come running after 
him. 

“Oh, I’m sorry I forgot. But here’s 
a telegram that came for you this morn- 
ing.” 

Shirley Ashe frowned for a second 
time that day when, in the midst of his 
own books and pictures, he slit the en- 
velope and read biurred blue words on 
yellow paper. Olga! He walked over 
to the window that looked out upon the 
garden, and stood there staring at box 
and elm and curving wall. Alice, with 
her copper hair catching the sun, 
walked between green hedges. Crum- 
pling the telegram and dropping it on 
the floor, he consulted his watch; then, 
seating himself beside the secretary, 
wrote: “Impossible that you should 
come here now.” 

Reading and finding his words 
abrupt, he looked out of the window in 
search of a softening phrase. But what 
he saw caused him to stare. Phipps 
Warren, with his hat off, having evi- 
dently just come out of the house, was 
hurrying after Alice. Although cer- 
tainly she couldn’t have seen him, could 
hardly have heard his feet on the 
gravel, she turned as if she had been 
expecting him, and smiled. Shirley 
Ashe picked up the crumpled telegram. 
“Be there on the evening train,” it said. 
He smoothed it out on the secretary in 
front of him, tore his own writing to 
bits, and dashed them into the fire. 
Then with a laugh he made ready for 
lunch and a long ride over the rolling 
acres which surrounded Hedgerows. 


Shirley Ashe observed in the mirror 
as he was dressing for dinner that eve- 
ning a smile which it pleased him to 
assess. Due in some degree, no doubt, 
to the ruddy exercise of his ride and the 
abounding quality of his health, it was 
yet not without respect to the oddity of 
the party at Hedgerows: that is, the 
smile was partly humorous. 
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He put down his brushes to go and 
peer out of the window as a motor came 
up the drive, and he heard Olga Tar- 
rant’s perfectly formed syllables punc- 
tuated by her husband’s dull English 
drawl. He could fancy Mrs. Pelham 
just inside the Georgian doorway, stand- 
ing prim and provincial—an odd nega- 
tion of her cavalier ancestors—casting 
her doubts from the thin cover of po- 
liteness. He had to laugh, remember- 
ing her manner when he had told her 
that guests were coming; the lift of her 
eyebrows which said plainly: ‘What? 
So soon after Carter Pelham’s death?” 
Shirley Ashe hoped Olga would wear 
green earrings matching her eyes, and 
use the long jade holder in which she 
smoked her cigarettes, and cheat Phipps 
Warren at bridge—she and her hus- 
band. 

Later, having descended the divided 
stair, he stood in the doorway looking 
at Alice Pelham alone beside the library 
fire. Her back to him, her slender 
shoulders gleaming white, her bright 
hair once more against cool silver, he 
might have fancied her staring in as- 
tonishment at the pattern of the medi- 
eval lantern. He smiled when, in sud- 
den awareness of him, she whirled with 
a sharp intake of breath, an unwonted 
color flooding her cheeks, her bosom 
quickening. Then, joining her on the 
Bagdad rug, he raised one of her slim 
hand to his lips, held it there securely 
for one breathless moment. 

“No, no, you mustn’t do that,” she 
said, her startled eyes reverting to the 
intricate perforations of the medieval 
lantern. 

But he only laughed. Regarding her 
with smiling eyes, and, arms out- 
stretched, pursuing her when she took a 
shy, backward step, he was about to 
catch her in the strong circle of his em- 
brace when, obedient to a look of hers, 
he glanced toward the doorway. 
There, dividing the silken curtains with 
her long, ivory-tinted arms, stood Olga 
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Tarrant in green earrings and Spanish 
shawl. 

“Do I intrude?” said Olga in her per- 
fect, subtly foreign syllables. 

Without waiting for an answer, she 
let the curtains fall together behind her 
and came with both hands held out for 
Shirley’s welcome. 

It was only then that the faint shade 
of annoyance fell athwart the bright 
spirit of Shirley’s smile. Why had he 
permitted Olga to come here? He 
looked at the dark hair drawn sleek over 
her ears, at the high comb which went 
with the mantilla, at the long, green 
eyes which matched the earrings. 
Hitherto he had kept separate the two 
worlds in which he had his being. But 
to-night they came together in the 
grinding whir of contrary revolutions. 

“Why did you come here?” 

He turned upon Olga fiercely when 
Alice, having murmured anxieties con- 
cerning dinner, had left them alone to- 
gether. 

“Ah, but you bid me welcome,” Olga 
answered, stretching herself on a wal- 
nut divan which an early Pelham had 
brought from England. She produced 
out of her beaded bag the familiar bit 
of jade. “Give me a cigarette, mon 
amt,” 


Shirley Ashe tossed her the thin san- 
dalwood case out of his pocket, and 
then, upon her cool demand, struck yel- 
low flame and held it for her till she 


exhaled a blue ring. He flicked the 
match into the fire and stared after it, 
his back to the woman on the divan. 

“Your—er—cousin?” insinuated care- 
ful syllables over his shoulder. 

He whirled upon her angrily. 

“See here, Olga, this isn’t Capri or 
Mentone—or even New York. Alice 
Pelham is the niece of the man who— 
you might say—adopted me.” 

Olga Tarrant gave him a look which 
exaggerated the importance of a fact 
that, for the moment, seemed to have 
diverted her jealous mind. 
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“Ah, but he did not adopt you? You 
did not tell me that.” He wished that 
he had told her nothing as they had 
stood three weeks ago looking down over 
a marble balustrade into the sea, or 
later, sitting in deck chairs with the 
blue Mediterranean slipping past. If 
he had only got quickly away from 
Capri, she and her husband would not 
be at Hedgerows to-night. “I did not 
know she was an heiress.” 

Shirley frowned, then laughed at the 
absurdity of the idea. 

“Why, Carter Pelham and her father 
hated each other. As for Carter Pel- 
ham’s not. adopting me”—Shirley Ashe 
waved his hand—‘“he will have fixed 
that in his will.” 

“Ah, yes, the will,” she acquiesced in 
a tone oddly not reassuring. “The will 
which cuts off the beautiful cousin and 
leaves everything to you.” Then: “So 
you have seen the will, mon ami?” 

Annoyed by her perversity, yet pa- 
tient, he answered: 

“As a matter of fact, I have not seen 
the will. But I am sure e 

“Ah, so!” She murmured in that 
doubtful acquiescence; and one of her 
shoulders moved. 

Her cynic’s question reverted to him 
absurdly at dinner when they sat fac- 
ing each other across the dark oval table 
of English walnut, sipping Chianti out 
of thin glass. Suppose there were 
some slip about the will. That sounded 
improbable—impossible, almost—since 
Carter Pelham was the most careful of 
men. And yet, suppose Carter Pelham, 
in blind animosity toward the dead 
brother who was Alice Pelham’s father, 
had omitted to leave her the farthing 
which Shirley Ashe understood was 
necessary to insure the cutting off of 
relatives ! 

Came to Shirley Ashe the swift vision 
of Alice Pelham’s hair between green 
hedges, and Phipps Warren going out 
to her. Had Phipps Warren failed to 
save his client from that fatal blunder, 
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and was Phipps Warren now, with the 
knowledge he was bound to have as 
Carter Pelham’s lawyer, paying court 
to the niece who might contest the will? 
It was a disturbing thought, but when 
his eyes came to rest upon the girl, 
delicate and cool under her flaining hair, 
the elusive smile returned to his lips 
again. How beautifully simple it all 
was! Dropping here and there a bon 
mot sparkling and many-faceted into 
the slow current of conversation, Shir- 
ley Ashe waited confidently until din- 
ner should be over. Then when Mrs. 
Pelham rose and the party drifted 
toward drawing-room and library he said 
to Alice Pelham: 

“I'd like to see you alone, imme- 
diately. 

And she answered softly, under her 
breath : 

“Wait for me in the library.” 

It had been an impulsive thing, his 
asking her; yet, while this was the first 
moment in which he had considered 
seriously and hospitably falling in with 
what appeared obviously Alice Pelham’s 
plan, the plan seemed to him desirable 
from every point of view. Not only 
would his marriage with Alice Pelham 
unite in one clear stream any conflicting 
interests which might flow from Carter 
Pelham’s will, but to Hedgerows it 
would give a proper mistress. So, 
smoking a calm cigarette in front of the 
mantel in the library, he was not sorry 
to have obeyed his own fervent in- 
clinations. If—as was most probable 
—Carter Pelham’s will should prove 
tinassailable, his reasons for marrying 
Alice would shine pure and clear; and 
if, on the other hand, the unthinkable 
Should have happened, he would have 
proposed to her in ignorance of the 
fecessity. 

Hearing a step behind him, he sprang 
up with a smile, which he felt curling 
into something hard when his eyes told 
him that it was Olga Tarrant. Olga, 
too, was not unbeautiful. She had the 
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fullness of maturity, the easy flow of 
an Old World grace, the smooth so- 
phistication that could match his own. 
Another time and he would not have 
folded his arms in that gesture of ex- 
clusion which was his only acknowledg- 
ment of her advance; but now she was 
an interruption, a disturbance. Moving 
toward him across the deep rugs of 
Carter Pelham’s library, she oddly 
threatened. 

“I’m very sorry, Olga, but I’m wait- 
ing here to have a talk with Carter Pel- 
ham’s niece.” 

He watched for the shrug of her ac- 
quiescence or refusal—one never knew 
which it was going to be with Olga— 
for the careless flaunt of her insolence. 
But she seemed strangely expression- 
less, yet unfamiliarly intent. 

“You asked me why I had come to 
Hedgerows,” she began evenly, ignoring 
his wish that she leave the room. “I 
want to tell you. George Tarrant and 
I have reached the parting of ways.” 

Reverted to his mind the swift pic- 
ture of her husband at the dinner table; 
silent, morose, contributing to the gay- 
ety of dinner only the festive lift of a 
glass tirelessly refilled by Hedgerows’ 
black butler. Shirley Ashe was sorry 
for her. But the dropping of his hands, 
fingers thrust out, palms down, said non- 
chalantly: “Well, what have I to do 
with this?” And his moistened lips: 
“What do you want me to do about it?” 

She ought to have answered: ‘Ah, 
Shirley, you are cruel!” She looked 
reproachful. But suddenly, as if she 
were remembering the doubts which 
she had breathed upon the crystal of 
his future, her words came quizzically: 

“Have you any money, Shirley?” 

His look was hostile; and the gesture 
which he made in the direction of his 
wallet faintly anxious. He felt the color 
mount to his cheeks. But he said as 
carelessly as he might: 

“You must go away to-morrow, Olga, 
and I will send you money.” 
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Her shrug now, and then her voice: 

“IT cannot get away unless I have 
money. I have not a sou.” 

He did not like to give her money in 
Carter Pelham’s library, but with a 
glance toward the doorway he took the 
wallet out of his pocket, blew into it 
carelessly, and emptied the contents into 
her hand. 

“It’s all I have,” he told her in a 
voice from which he strove to keep any 
note of apology. “After the estate is 
settled—you will write to me?” 

It was incredible-—his not having any 
money. As Olga turned to go he 
glanced almost apprehensively at the 
empty chair in which Carter Pelham 
used to write the checks that made up 
Shirley’s flexible allowance. Misgivings 
were absurd, however. Looking up at 
the Rembrandt which hung over the 
secretary, and the silver lantern which 
a dealer in New York attributed to 
Cellini, he smiled in recollection of Car- 
ter Pelham’s oft-repeated promise: 
“They will be yours ‘one day—when I 
am gone.” 

He was startled when he heard Olga’s 
voice still in the room. 

“Remember, Shirley, that time in 
Venice when you sat in at bridge for 
George?” 

He was glad when he actually saw the 
curtains fall to behind her, for he didn’t 
like women when they were sentimental, 
and that particular allusion to his gal- 
lantry at cards seemed deliberately con- 
nected with her absurd doubt concern- 
ing the inheritance. “If the worst comes 
to the worst,” she might have been say- 
ing, “there’s always me; for George and 
I have reached the parting of ways.” 

His heart beat quickly as he waited 
for Alice’s bright hair to come burning 
toward him. Pacing the hearthrug, he 
watched, on alternate turns, his tall 
reflection in the pier glass between win- 
dows looking out on the garden. In 
front of the mirror he ran a hand over 
a long cheek razored into dark smooth- 
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ness, and then over the thick hair which 
had been disciplined to wave. 

She came in rather breathless. 

“I’m sorry to have kept you waiting, 
Shirley. I’ve been looking for Phipps.” 

It was a queer way she had of in- 
troducing the tender scene which he 
had pictured—mentioning the name of 
another man; but, seeing that he must 
take her quickly, tempestuously, smoth- 
ering her shyness, overcoming the re- 
luctance which would deny her yearn- 
ing, he opened his arms. She did not 
retreat this time, but as he came near 
her her. face went exquisitely white. 

“Don’t touch me, Shirley.” 

She spoke in a voice that was sin- 
gularly firm, a voice that sounded almost 
as if she meant he should come no fur- 
ther; but, remembering the reason for 
her presence at Hedgerows, the mute 
confession he had surprised from her 
earlier in the evening, the whispered 
tryst which she was this moment keep- 
ing, he only laughed, and, taking a swift 
step, put his two hands behind her 
shoulders, drawing her to him and 
pressing his lips against a wisp of cop- 
per-tinted curl. Certainly she did not 
struggle, but oddly she did not yield. 
Cool in his arms, she seemed scarcely 
to breathe. Bewildered he stood away 
from her, regarding her amazing pallor 
and the unexpected fire in her eyes. 
Then suddenly there was a flash, a sting, 
a whirl, and, through the red mist of 
his anger, he saw the green curtains, 
whipped by a gale, settle into quiet folds. 

He put a hand up to the cheek which 
still burned from the resounding im- 
pact of her palm. 

There was an interval, following the in« 
credible moment, when his spirit groped 
blindly for a weapon; but in the cald 
reaction he saw his course. Alice Pel- 
ham must leave Hedgerows. First he 
would force an accounting from Carter 
Pelham’s reluctant young lawyer, and 
then, armed with the actual authority of 
his inheritance, send word to her to quit 
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the house in which her uncle had never 
welcomed her. Looking at the orderly 
array of Carter Pelham’s secretary, he 
was able to laugh at Olga Tarrant’s 
womanish misgivings. Carter Pelham 
made no slips. 

To the old butler who answered his 
vigorous pull at the bell rope, Shirley 
Ashe said: 

“Do you know where Mr. Warren 
is?’’ And smiled when the butler told 
him Mr. Warren was walking in the 
garden. There was no amusement in 
the smile, however. 

“Tell Mr. Warren to come in here,” 
he ordered. Then: “No, I’ll go out 
to him.” 

There was a young moon in the garden, 
and by its light he saw Phipps Warren 
pacing up and down between hedges 
bordered by snowdrops and jonquils in 
stiff rows. 

“Warren,” he called out. 

“Yes, Shirley.” 

Waiting for Phipps Warren to join 
him beside the curving wall against 
which roses had been pleached, he looked 
up at a lighted window where he saw 
Olga, in dark silhouette, putting things 
into a bag. Indifferently he wondered 
whether she would take her husband 
with her, and, touching the empty wallet 
in his pocket, decided she would not. 

“Well, Warren, I’ve been waiting all 
day for you to make some sort of report 
to me. But, apparently, you have been 
avoiding me.” 

“Yes!” Shirley Ashe thought at first 
he must have misunderstood, but War- 
ren went on: “TI dislike to be the bearer 
of bad news.” 

Shirley comprehended now. By 
merely remembering the insolence of a 
moment which he disdained to recall, he 
might have guessed ere this that Carter 
Pelham had left to his niece something 
more than the farthing with which blood 
kin are irrevocably cut off. But it made 





no difference, no real difference, since 
Pelham 


there were millions. Carter 
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must have had his reasons, even though 
they seemed incomprehensible to Shir- 
ley. 

“T am quite competent to hear the de- 
tails of my foster father’s will,” he an- 
swered. 

“He was not that,” came Warren’s 
voice out of the dimmness that lay be- 
tween them; “not in the legal sense.” 

Clouds drifting across the young 
moon darkened the garden, and there 
was a silence broken by fantastic echoes: 
“I know he regarded you as a son,” 
in Alice’s apologetic voice; and Olga’s 
ominous: “Have you seen the will?” 
But, even yet, it was unbelievable that 
Carter Pelham, who had brought him 
here to live in the expectation of suc- 
cession implicit in every act of gen- 
erosity, would have written words on 
paper which contradicted his life itself. 

“Go on. Tell me what was in the 
will.” 

Warren did not speak at once, but 
upon the quiet air beat other echoes: 
“Oh, yes, I know—his heart!”  Shir- 
ley’s own voice; and Alice’s: “He sent 
for Phipps, but when Phipps got here 
it was all over.” 

“You know Alice was the next of 
kin.” 

Carter Pelham’s lawyer did not an- 
swer Shirley’s question. Yet might his 
words, linked with the echoes, shape 
toward some terrible and unconsidered 
end? Shutting his eyes to the grotes- 
querie of Shirley Ashe without the pale 
of Hedgerows, shutting his ears to the 
whisperings of perverse logic, Shirley 
said: 

“He must have left a will; he would 
have left a will, or else , 

“Or else you would have nothing, 
Shirley. Well, he left no will.” 





The first thing he saw when he came 
back into the library was the silver 
lantern. Polished and burnished, and 
shining with the light of the fire that 
played over it, it spoke to him of the 














richness of that room which was not 
his. In the tiny areas of its smooth 
surfaces, he could see reflected the mel- 
low tones of old walnut, the rich colors 
of the Bagdad rug, the priceless tints of 
the Rembrandt above the secretary, the 
cool shades. of silken hangings. He 
looked long at the little figures in the 
round which swung outward to catch 
the oval hoop, and at the delicate per- 
forations through which was visible the 
fine glass of the medieval artisan. 
Shirley Ashe must leave all this. The 
necessity smote him suddenly as, stand- 
ing on the hearthrug, he saw in the pier 
glass that one of his cheeks was redder, 
darker than the other, as if it remem- 
bered the sting of Alice Pelham’s palm. 
He could not order her to go. So it 
was he who must be off, to-night. 
Sudden recollection of his empty wal- 
let smote him and he sat down in front 
of the walnut secretary. Words beat in 
his ears. “I told Carter Pelham the last 
time we were in New York together a 
month before he died, that he ought to 
make a will,’ Warren had said. “He 
promised me he would next time I came 
to Hedgerows. But, you see, he died 
before I got here. Oh, yes, we have 
looked, just to make sure—the vault in 
the bank, the safe under the secretary, 
but—well, you see, he put it off.” 
Shirley Ashe saw strange things 
through the opaque window which in 
the daytime gave view of the cool gar- 
den. He saw a room full of people. 
Even in the dim light he could make out 
the faces of four sitting at a table. Two 
of them didn’t matter. They might 
have been anybody’s faces. But the 
others—one of them was Olga’s. She 
had on green earrings and between her 


lips was that familiar jade cigarette 
holder. She dropped a card on the 
board, and oddly under the table he saw 
her foot tap twice on the foot of the 
man opposite. It was George Tarrant’s 
foot; but Tarrant, half reclining in his 
chair, seemed to be too drunk to un- 
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derstand what the taps meant. He, too, 
played a card, and Shirley saw Olga 
Tarrant bite her lip, then shrug and 
laugh, and, picking up all the cards and 
beginning to deal, beckon to one of the 
crowd. Tarrant got up from the table, 
and the man to whom she beckoned sat 
down in Tarrant’s chair. 

Shirley Ashe shut his eyes on the pic- 
ture of that other man, but he opened 
them after a moment and drew a paper 
pad toward him, on which he wrote 
briefly. Then, having pulled the bell, he 
said to the black butler: 

“Give this to Mrs. Tarrant, please.” 

Olga came down almost immediately. 
She had on a dark dress and a turban 
that hid her green eyes. 

“You're going?” he asked briefly. 

"Ta. 

“Taking your husband with you?” 

She shrugged. 

“He is too drunk.” Then, catching a 
look of his, came closer, stared. “Some- 
thing has happened, Shirley?” 

He nodded. 

“Will the money I gave you take us 
to New York?” 

She put her hand out to touch his 
arm, but, disliking sentiment in women, 
he shook it off. 

“I'll go up and dress. Wait in your 
room. I'll call you when I am ready.” 

It did not take him long. In less 
than ten minutes he came, bag in hand, 
down the divided stair into the hall. As 
if he were loath to go, however, he 
stood a moment on the polished floor 
looking back at the fine, sweeping curve, 
at the dark paneling of the walls, the cut- 
crystal prisms of the chandelier. Then 
still reluctant to be off, he parted the 
silken curtains for a last look at Carter 
Pelham's library. 

Somebody had turned off the lights, 
and the fire had died down, but the 
glow of it was still red on the silver 
lantern, and, although the familiar splen- 
dors of the room had retreated into 
mysterious shadows, they seemed, all 
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of them, to have been caught in the 
bright spirit of the one gleaming object. 
Was he really leaving it all—and to 
a girl? Again the obliterated memory 
of that last incredible moment when 
they had been together in this room 
struck red against his eyelids. But, let- 
ting the curtains fall softly together be- 
hind him, he took quiet steps in the 
direction of the mantel, set his bag down 
on the hearthrug, and, with a glance 
back over his shoulder, laid covetous 
hands on the lantern. Did she, too, 
think it beautiful, desire it like that? 
Listening to the sounds a house makes, 
hearing steps in the hall, once he moved 
to put the lantern back in its place on 
the mantel; as the steps went into the 
drawing-room, however, he hurriedly 
knelt, set the lantern on the floor, and 
jerked open the fastenings of his bag. 
But when the would have pushed the 
treasure down among his shirts, he per- 
ceived there was a litter of trash inside 
the globe, the sort of accumulation that 
gets into odd receptacles. He threw the 
stuff into the fire; a buttonhook which 
grew red in the coals; a pencil which 
sent up a smell of cedar, a railway 
folder which made a bright flame, a 
postal card which, curling into a black 
ash, showed Carter Pelham’s careful 
handwriting. Then he wiped the dust 
from the lantern and thrust it into his 
bag; and, with quick, quiet steps, went 
out into the garden and threw pebbles 
from the walk against Olga’s window. 
Olga came at once, and they went to- 
gether out of the broad, white gate. 
It was only a few minutes later that 
Phipps Warren, who had previously left 
the garden by a side door, entered the 
drawing-room. Alice Pelham put her 
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book down on the floor and got up out 
of a heavily brocaded chair. 

“I’ve been looking for you all eve- 
ning,” she rebuked him sweetly. “You 
haven’t repented of—anything ?” 

“It’s that confounded money of 
yours,” he scowled adoringly. 

There was the slightest pause before 
she said: “Suppose I should tell you 
that I haven’t any money.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I’ve found something, Phipps.” 

“Not—not Carter Pelham’s will!” 

“I—I think maybe it is. It’s some- 
thing written on a card—his writing— 
I’m quite sure he signed it—saying 
Shirley is to have Hedgerows and nearly 
everything. Me”—a little laugh—‘I’m 
to have a thousand dollars, It’s dated 
the day he died, and, I suppose, it’s the 
last thing he ever did. But do you think 
it’s legal, Phipps, written on a card— 
without seals or anything?” 

Smiling a little, yet gravely, too: 

“Yes, I rather think it is. But let’s 
see it, Alice.” 

She led him across the hall into the 
library and touched the room into light. 
“T found it when I was looking for a 
buttonhook, just before dinner. It quite 
staggered me when Shirley came in— 
caught me red-handed, you might say. 
But he didn’t notice, and I—well, I 
didn’t tell him, though he will have to 
know at once. I just slipped it back 
where I found it, here in this sg 

Suddenly she broke off, staring at a 
point on the marble mantel which looked 
singularly empty. 

“Why, Phipps”—she regarded him in 
round surprise—‘‘somebody has moved 
that silver lantern thing. It was in the 
lantern.” 
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T was nearly midnight in the Eternal 
I City. Rome, crouched for twenty- 
five centuries upon her seven hills, 
brooded under the ageless stars. The 
huge old rooms of the Palazzo Borgoza, 
aglow with the lights of many hundred 
candles, were crowded, for the Baron 
von Zeitel-Marnich was entertaining, and 
his doors stood open to the world, or, 
perhaps, one might say more accurately 
the half-world. So, at least, Forrester 
thought as he mounted the magnificent 
stairway, one of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of Renaissance architecture in 
Rome. 

It would be hard to say just what it 
was that gave that impression of the 
déclassé, the outlawed. The superb old 
rooms, with ceilings and wall panels dec- 
orated by the hands of long-dead artists, 
the exquisitely framed windows, holding 
dark glimpses of the star-studded Italian 
night, were a fit setting for a worthier 
scene. It might have been the outré 
gowns of the women; it might have been 
the undertone of voices, carrying the 
unfamiliar nuances of the predatory ani- 
mal; it might have been the too-notice- 
able aura of languorous perfume, that 
assailed the nostrils of one fresh from 
the fragrant night outside. 

All this Forrester noted as he mounted 
the long stairway with leisurely com- 
posure, and contrasted it with the staid 
decorum of the dinner at the American 
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embassy, from which he had come. He 
noted, too, the quick, surprised appraisal 
in the eyes that followed his ascent, and 
was perfectly aware of the ripple of 
comment that eddied in the wake of his 
silent progress. 

He was, in fact, a notable figure in 
Rome. An American of family and for- 
tune, nephew of the Duchess of Car- 
stairs, and cousin of the wife of the 
American ambassador, his social position 
was unimpeachable. A portrait painter 
of some note, his name was already be- 
coming pleasantly familiar in artistic 
circles, But it was his close friendship 
with Serenino, giant of the Italian po- 
litical situation, and other less openly 
avowed but nevertheless widely sur- 
mised intimacies, that made‘him a per- 
sonality about which buzzed a hum of 
curious conjecture. He was important 
because no one rightly knew or could 
accurately guess at the true measure of 
his importance. 

Immaculate in evening dress, his finely 
molded face, at once so powerful and so 
sensitive, fitted with a mask of polite 
indifference, his drooping lids covered 
with a look of courteous boredom the 
interest with which he scanned the 
crowd, seeking the roughly blond head 
of the “Gilded Youth,” or the sleek, 
black coiffure of the Marchesa Danieli. 
They would undoubtedly be here, and it 
seemed to Forrester good to take this 
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opportunity of watching them together, 
of seeing for himself in just what man- 
ner she was handling the silken reins 
with which she held him. 

It had not needed the urgent letter 
from Williams, Sr., to induce Forrester 
to watch over young Anthony Wil- 
liams, whose extravagancies during his 
meteoric career over the Continent had 
earned for him the sobriquet of the 
“Gilded Youth.” There was something 
infinitely pathetic in the subjection of a 
boy like young Williams to a woman 
like the marchesa. Besides, there was 
Milicent Lord, charming daughter of 
old Randolph Lord, one-time secretary 
of state. Forrester had known her since, 
as a little girl with braids down her 
back, she had followed him about with 
the adoration of childish hero worship. 
And she had, because of the marchesa, 
broken her engagement to young An- 
thony. Some one should pay for that 


pain that had come into Milicent’s eyes, 


and Forrester rather fancied that it 
would be the marchesa. 

At this instant he saw his host ap- 
proaching him and crossed the room 
to meet him. There was an ill-concealed 
surprise in the baron’s eyes. 

“To what am I indebted for this 
honor?” he cried, shaking hands some- 
what too warmly. Forrester was re- 
minded of vague tales he had heard 
anent the baron’s origin. “It is not often 
that I have the pleasure to greet you 
here, my friend.” 

Ignoring the easy familiarity, For- 
rester smiled inscrutably. 

“You wrong me, baron. I am not 
such an unsocial animal as my reputation 
suggests. But to-night some one told 
me Polinette was dancing here at mid- 
night, and, as I am one of the lady’s 
most ardent admirers 2% 

He had struck the right note. The 
baron smiled and the suspicion in his 
eyes vanished. His too-rotund face 
expanded into a knowing grin. 

“My dear fellow, you are welcome, 
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most welcome! The house is yours.” 
With a click of the heels and a little bow, 
he left Forrester to his own resources. 

At that instant he saw her. She was 
standing with her back to him across 
the room, looking up at young Williams, 
whose head was bent to her as the head 
of a man, dying of thirst, is bent to the 
water that will save him but that he may 
not drink. There was an unnatural, des- 
perate look in his eyes that caused For- 
rester a sudden pang of pity, remember- 
ing for a moment how very tragic are the 
tragedies of extreme youth. As he 
crossed the room toward them he took 
closer note of the marchesa. 

She would have been a striking figure 
in any company. Her gown of silver 
brocade was sheathed marvelously about 
her, accenting every beautiful line of her 
figure, and was cut almost to the waist in 
back to display her white shoulders. She 
carried a mammoth fan of peacock 
feathers. But, despite the sophistication 
of her dress and manner, her face held 
the brooding loveliness that is seen in 
old pictures of the madonna, Rumor 
had it that her boudoir was fairly lined 
with old madonnas, tributes from her 
credulous admirers. She turned as For- 
rester approached and bowed before her. 
Under the smooth, winglike spread of 
her black hair her liquid gray eyes ques- 
tioned him, 

“TI am praying that madame may re- 
member me,” he said, and smiled. 

For an instant the white serenity of 
her brow was ruffled; then remembrance 
leaped full-blown into her eyes. 

“But of course!” she cried gayly. “It 
is little Forrester, the famous artist, 
Tony!” She performed the introduc- 
tion, and the boy tore his eyes from her 
long enough to bow to Forrester. 

“Of course, I know Mr. Forrester.” 

Cecil glanced keenly at him. Younger 
than he had remembered. Not more 
than twenty-one, probably. He turned 
again to the marchesa. 

“I am about to commit a piece of great 
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impertinence, I fear,” he said with dis- 
arming humility. “I have been wonder- 
ing if you might not find time, among 
your many engagements, to sit for me.” 

Some second self chuckled within him 
as he made the abrupt suggestion, but he 
saw that the marchesa perceived noth- 
ing amiss. She was pleased to smile 
upon him. 

“You will come in to tea some day?” 
she suggested. “And we will discuss 
this so serious matter with becoming dig- 
nity.” 

“You are too good,” he murmured, 

Abruptly from all over the city the 
sound of bells beat softly upon the flood 
of voices. 

“Midnight,” murmured the marchesa, 
“and Polinette’s dance.” 

An orchestra in a distant recess be- 
gan to play. And suddenly three foun- 
tains of light, flowing from concealed 
sources, sprayed down upon a low flight 
of steps at the other end of the long 
room, leading up to a doorway. Down 
these steps a girl came, sliding upon the 
rhythm of the music as though it had 
been a thin, silver wire. Her showy 
costume of pearl-beaded green taffeta 
looked as if it had been copied from a 
Hollywood ballroom scene; her make- 
up was blatant; her hair bleached to the 
texture and color of raveled hemp. But 
in ‘her slender body lived the poetry of 
motion, an effortless perfection of grace. 

Genuinely moved, Forrester suddenly 
found himself transplanted to the front 
row of the eager group that surrounded 
the cleared space where the girl was 
dancing. Now and again he could have 
touched her by putting out his hand, She 
carried, with affected theatricality, a rose 
between her teeth, and, the dance ended, 
she laid it with a pretty graciousness in 
the hand of her host and patron, the 
Baron von Zeitel-Marnich. 

Forrester, standing beside the baron 
during this transfer, which occurred dur- 
ing the scarcely perceptible interval be- 
tween the cessation of music and the re- 
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sumption of conversation, heard—or was 
it his imagination?—the quick, sharp 
snap of paper. Even as he wondered, 
the baron caught the little hand, rose 
and all, carried it to his lips, and then 
stepped back, leaving Polinette the cen- 
ter of a mildly clamorous circle of ad- 
mirers. 

His mind tensed with curiosity, For- 
rester followed leisurely in the wake of 
the baron, who, under cover of the mild 
furor Polinette had created, made his 
way out of the throng and through a 
low doorway, partially masked by a 
tapestry drape, into the room beyond. 

Strolling slowly past, Cecil glanced in, 
Von Zeitel-Marnich was standing just 
inside the curtain, his back half turned. 
He was bending absorbedly over an open 
note held in his hand. Forrester’s eyes 
rested on it for a keen, photographic 
second. Then he passed on. He sta- 
tioned himself near at hand in an open 
window where he could keep an eye on 
the doorway without too obviously cut- 
ting himself off from the crowd. 

Mentally he conjured up again the pic- 
ture of that square of paper in the bar- 
on’s hand. The lower half of a single 
sheet of note paper, obviously, as the 
torn upper edge testified. The heading 
had been removed, but Forrester saw it 
in his mind’s eye as clearly as though his 
eyes had actually beheld it. Saw piles 
of stationery in wide, shallow drawers, 
thin sheets lying on the smooth tops of 
shiny mahogany desks. He would have 
known it anywhere, the feel of it in 
the dark, the peculiar, thin strength of 
fiber, the pale, indefinable color of it that 
was white yet not quite white, the heavy 
water mark. He knew it beyond any 
shadow of doubt to be the note paper 
of the American embassy. What was 
Von Zeitel-Marnich doing with it? 
Stranger still, how did it come to be de- 
livered to him by Polinette, in such a 
fashion, with the letter head carefully 
removed ? 

Under lazy lids Forrester watched the 
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throng of guests, the shifting and sway- 
ing of color, like a bed of tulips bend- 
ing in the wind. He saw the baron 
come to the door of the little room; his 
hands were empty now; saw the barely 
perceptible gesture with which he beck- 
oned to the watchful marchesa; saw 
her, presently, make some excuse to 
young Williams; saw her disappear with 
the baron through the tapestried door- 
way; saw young Williams turn away to 
the supper rooms. Once more For- 
rester strolled past the doorway, looked 
in, hesitated, as though unable to believe 
his eyes, and then stepped inside. The 
room was empty. 

For an ‘instant a queer thrill ran 
through him. It was a small room, fur- 
nished only with a brocaded sofa and 
two slender, gilt chairs. There was no 
concealment anywhere and—it was 
empty. Then he perceived that the 


candles in a heavy sconce on the opposite 
wall were guttering in an unseen breeze. 


Stepping further into the room, he saw 
a long window set deep into the wall on 
his right. It was only the affair of a 
second for him to slip noiselessly along 
the wall and stand breathless and listen- 
ing beside the window. Low voices 
drifted into him. The baron was speak- 
ing: 

“You have outrun all my expectations, 
my dear,” he said, a thread of amuse- 
ment running through his suave tones. 
“T gave you a week to capture him and 
it took you just five minutes, I believe, 
from the moment I introduced him.” 

“You exaggerate, my friend,’ mur- 
mured the marchesa, and then followed 
a few words he could not catch, and sup- 
pressed laughter. Then it seemed as 
though they moved a little further away 
upon the balcony that evidently ran along 
this wing of the palace. 

The Gilded Youth! It must be of 
him that they were speaking. So it was 
Von Zeitel-Marnich who had brought 
them together. He was quite definitely 
in the plot, whatever it was. That added 
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a keener zest to the game. Cecil 
strained his ears to hear more. But for 
a moment he heard only an indistin- 
guishable whispering. And then quite 
clearly a name fell into the silence of 
the room with the impact of a stone 
thrown into a pool. Ripples of amazed 
thought spread from it in Forrester’s 
mind. 

Giucardini! 

The name called up a rapid succession 
of pictures: a benevolent, elderly face, 
gray beard, white hair ; hospitals liberally 
endowed ; libraries ; homes ; international 
charities; able books designe1 to pro- 
mote international amity ; a busy life de- 
voted to the public service ; an honorable 
position in the government; an interna- 
tional reputation and popularity—Giu- 
cardini! 

Then two or three sentences, vividly 
clear : 

“T have told him that Giucardini 
annoys me with his attentions; that he 
seeks to become my lover.” 

“Ts not that going too far? 
reputation for indifference ?” 

“My dear, young Mr. Williams would 
doubt the reputation of St. Anthony 
himself, if I bade him. Look in my 
eyes! Could you doubt me?” 

The baron’s unintelligible answer was 
burdened with sudden, quick passion. 
Then came the marchesa’s low laugh. 

“Have you forgotten that I specialize 
in madonnas? Sometimes, when I have 
nothing else to do, I sit and copy their 
expression Ah, be careful!” 

The baron’s whispered answer cut like 
the hiss of a whip: 

“Tf I believed there was anything but 
pretense in these infatuations of 
yours r 

“Don’t be foolish, Fritz!” The mar- 
chesa’s voice was nearer now. “You 
know there’s no one ” And then, 
very near: “At my rooms, to-night, at 
half-past one. Williams will be there.” 

Almost instantly Forrester was out of 
the room and the tapestry had fallen to 


With his 





The Gilded Youth 


He made his way to the 


behind him. 
supper rooms, 

As he entered he saw that something 
was amiss. A group of men were clus- 
tered about a table in one corner. The 
voice of young Williams was raised to 
unnatural vehemence. He had quite 
evidently had more than was good for 
him. Broken phrases like “the crime of 
wealth,” “the tyrants of the poor,” “the 
brotherhood of labor,” “the dignity of 
man,” were heard above the amused buzz 
of conversation. And then quite clearly: 

“Men who trade upon their wealth to 
attack innocent women, like that cad, 
Giucardini!” 

Giucardini again! The name ran 
through Forrester’s mind like a threat, 
a menace half understood. The Gilded 
Youth had been quick about learning his 
lesson. Turning, he saw the baron on 
the fringe of the crowd, smiling. Catch- 
ing Forrester’s eye, his smile changed to 
a frown, and he stepped forward. 

“The boy’s running amuck,” he mur- 
mured. “I’d better get him away. He'll 
be saying something that will incriminate 
him.” 

“Something 
him !” 


that will incriminate 
Dimly Forrester saw daylight. 
With a bow and a murmured excuse, he 
turned away. On his way out, he met 
the marchesa. She extended one gra- 
cious hand to him. As he bent his lips 
to it he looked into her eyes 

“Has any one ever told you how like 
you are to some of those lovely old ma- 
donnas ?” he asked. 

It seemed to him that her face be- 
came a mask, subtle, impenetrable. 

“Tt’s delightful of you to say that. I 
shall know what to believe after I’ve 
seen your picture of me.” 

He went away, smiling to himself 
about the things he would paint into that 
picture—if he ever painted it, as seemed 
unlikely. 

Once outside, however, his manner be- 
came brisker. He refused the offer of a 
friendly cab driver, and walked quickly 
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away toward that quiet little street that 
held the modest apartment of the mar- 
chesa. A quick glance at his watch as- 
sured him that it was only twelve-thirty. 
Half-past one, she had said. Well, it 
would hardly be that long before she 
and young Williams returned. And he 
was at the disadvantage of maneuvering 
on strange ground. He quickened his 
pace. 

The house, as he remembered it from 
a previous hasty survey made from the 
sidewalk opposite, stood flat to the street. 
At one time it had been, perhaps, a man- 
sion of more pretensions and less dis- 
cretion, for it was flanked by a little 
garden, the high wall of which abutted 
on the corner of the dwelling itself. 
From that wall, could he scale it, it 
might be possible 

He turned the corner and saw it, the 
angle of the house dimly etched against 
the stars. His memory had served him 
accurately. From the wall an active man 
might swing himself to the little balcony 
outside her window, screened with twist- 
ing wistaria vines. He felt along the 
wall, creeping close in the shadow. The 
top was two feet and more beyond his 
reach, and the stones were smooth, pol- 
ished with age. Suddenly his hand en- 
countered something he had forgotten— 
a little, ancient door, low, narrow, 
strongly bolted from within, It was 
smooth with the satin smoothness of 
steel, but it possessed a knob on which 
aman might rest his foot. Feeling care- 
fully above him, his fingers found and 
clung to the narrow edge of stone coping 
over the door. The next instant he 
swung himself up, crept along the top 
of the wall, and, holding by the corner 
of the house, swung out until his foot 
found safety on the edge of the bal- 
cony. An instant later he was settled 
behind the vines, invisible from without, 
invisible from the dimly lighted room 
within. 

An unwonted air of excitement ran 
along his veins. Long inured to sit- 
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uations of delicacy and danger, he yet 
felt that here was something a bit out of 
the ordinary. He examined the room 
before him with the interest he might 
have shown in a well-devised stage set- 
ting, unveiled for the first act of a melo- 
drama. Melodrama! That was the 
right word for it, with all its implica- 
tions of the bizarre, the unnatural. And 
one of the most beautiful women in 
Europe for its heroine! The thought 
reconciled him to the extreme discomfort 
of his perch on the hard coping of the 
balcony. How long, he wondered, must 
he wait for the action to begin? 

And then, suddenly, his lips tightened 
in a grim smile. The soft hum of a 
motor; sound of cushioned wheels; then 
silence; the snap of the car door, open- 
ing—closing; faint lilt of voices, dying 
away in the cool interior of the house. 

A sudden tingling of the nerves that 
was like a dash of cold air swept over 
the watcher on the balcony, for from 
the depths of a huge chair, that stood 
with its back to him just beyond the 
circle of the lamp light, a figure-moved. 
Forrester drew back sharply. Who was 
this unknown Von Zeitel- 
Marnich? The thought raced through 
his mind, and died in chuckling anti- 
climax as the slender figure of the mar- 
chesa’s maid detached itself from the 
shadows, stretching frankly like a child 
roused from heavy 
smiled to himself, 

| 


watcher ? 


Forrester 
and his hand twined 
itself lovingly about the revolver in the 


sleep. 


pocket of his no-longer-immaculate din- 
ner coat. 

A moment later the marchesa entered. 
Cloaked from throat to foot in a mag- 
nificent brocaded wrap, that, despite the 
imprint of its Parisian designer, gave 
her the appearance of a figure from a 
medieval missal book, had never 
looked more triumphant, more unassail- 
able. And yet her triumph seemed 
somewhat lacking when one considered 
young Williams, who entered at her 
heels, the rather pitiful captive of her 


she 
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bow and spear. With a sudden flash of 
recollection, Forrester remembered the 
delicate, wistful face of Milicent Lord, 
and his rage flared up against this 
woman who had, with gratuitous cruelty, 
stricken the happiness from her eyes. 
And certainly Anthony Williams was 
not the happier for the change. There 
were lines about his mouth that had not 
been there a month before—hard, 
sophisticated lines; lines of weariness 
and dissipation. He had been drinking 
too much, and he lurched as he walked. 
“You may go to bed, Marie.” It was 
the marchesa’s voice, cool, lovely. “I 
shall not need you again to-night.” Af- 
ter an instant she came back into For- 
rester’s line of bereft of her 
wrap, and laid her hand on Anthony’s 
arm. “In a moment you must go, my 
dear,” she said softly; “but for just a 
moment you shall sit here, and talk with 
me, There is something I must say to 


vision, 


you, 

She sank down on a little sofa opposite 
the window and drew the boy down be- 
side her. 

After an instant her cool voice went 
on, faint and trembling as a distant or- 
gan note. 

“My dear, I feel that I am greatly 
to blame. Because of my loneliness, my 
isolation, my—affection for you 
She paused, apparently to regain com- 
posure, 


“T’m not good for you”—she 
laughed—‘“or your reputation, my dear. 
I think the time has come to put a period 
to our friendship.” 

Williams’ 
“T've offended you! 
me what I’ve done.” 


“Leonora!” Young voice 


was stricken. Tell 

The marchesa went on slowly. 

“T can’t have you think that. I think, 
in your heart, you know what you mean 
to me _" 

“Leonora!” He 
beside her, 


was on his knees 
clasping her hands. 

“I’m in hideous trouble, Tony. I’ve 
taken frightful risks, as you now, and 
the reckoning has caught up with me. 





The Gilded Youth 


I can’t involve you, too. After to-night, 
you must not see me again.” 

“You mean. this secret organization 
you have been working for?” 

“It’s not only that, although I fear 
they’ve discovered my connection there, 
too. It’s something far more pressing, 
far more fatal. Something I could not 
have foreseen. The blow may fall at 
any moment now. I’ve been warned. 
I’d run away, if it would do any good, 
but they’d be sure to follow me. No, 
I'll—as you Americans so quaintly say 
—I’ll take my medicine. But not you! 
I couldn’t bear it if you should suffer 
for my sake.” She raised one lovely 
hand to her eyes to shut out the harrow- 
ing vision her words called up. 

“Leonora’—the Gilded Youth was 
very sober now—‘‘don’t be foolish, dear. 
I’ve no mission in life but to help you; 
no future but to serve you and protect 
you. You’ve never let me do a thing 
for you; not even the tiniest gift. Don’t 


be too proud to let me help you now!” 
To Forrester, watching on the bal- 

cony, it seemed as though such a look 

might have fired the face of Galahad, 


with his eyes on the Grail. Oh, the 
marchesa should pay; she should pay 
well! 

So absorbed was he in the drama be- 
fore him, that Forrester failed to hear 
the quick click of footsteps in the street 
below. The heavy knock startled him 
-as it startled those two in the room be- 
‘yond the swaying curtains. What fol- 
lowed was the impression of an instant: 
the marchesa rising suddenly, hand to 
heart; the blanched face of the Gilded 
Youth; the startled swiftness of the lit- 
tle French maid, instructed by her mis- 
tress to open the outer door. 

“This will be Von Zeitel-Marnich,” 
thought Forrester, and settled himself 
with some interest for the scene about 
to ensue. But the man who entered 
wore the trig, picturesque uniform of 
the Roman police! 

Forrester’s amazement caused him to 
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miss the first words of the quick inter- 
change between the marchesa and the 
intruder. Then suddenly he caught her 
voice, low but quite steady: 

“On what charge ?” 

“Conspiracy, signora. Yesterday a 
bomb was thrown in Genoa, and many 
people were killed. The man who threw 
the bomb is known to be a member of a 
secret political society, closely allied 
with the Russian revolutionaries. We 
want the lists of membership in the so- 
ciety. I have come for it. Now, do not 
protest, signora”—as the marchesa 
started forward in furious denunciation 
—‘T have a warrant to search the house, 
and I intend to put it into effect. It 
would serve your interests best to make 
no resistance.” 

Young Williams, until now a stupefied 
spectator, started forward. 

“This is an outrage! At this time of 
night! I'll appeal to the embassy !” 

“Not at this time of night,” suggested 
the visitor calmly, and he dangled a re- 
volver suggestively in his right hand, 
He glanced about the room, and his gaze 
rested on the marchesa’s delicate es- 
critoire. “With your permission, sig- 
nora.” Calmly he seated himself, laid 
the revolver on the desk before him, and 
began quietly to go through the papers. 

The marchesa turned to Anthony. 
They were standing just within the cur- 
tain and Forrester caught the whispered 
words. 

“You must go at once. It will do you 
no good to be here when he finds it.” 

“T shall not go.” 

The man at the desk turned trium- 
phantly, and held up a folded slip of 
paper. 

“T have it! 
signora 
the door. 

For an instant the marchesa stared at 
him, rigid as a statue. Forrester 
watched her in bewilderment, This was 
not acting. This scene was real, then, 
not stage managed for Tony’s benefit. 


And now, if you please, 
He rose and moved to 
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Or was it? 
itor? Was this what she meant when 
she had said to the baron one-thirty? Or 
had this occurred to overturn her plans? 
Was she fighting for time until Von 
Zeitel-Marnich should arrive? Her 
agitation, if not real, was a superb bit of 
histrionics. 

He was interrupted in these reflec- 
tions by the sudden breaking of the 
woman’s icy control. 

“You're not—you’re not—going to ar- 
rest me? You can’t really mean to do 
it?” 

“If you please, signora, you'll gain 
nothing by making a fuss. Better come 
quietly.” 

“But I—I'’ve done nothing—I 

“That’s not for me to decide, but 
you'll have to explain having this list 
in your possession. As far as I can tell 
at a glance, it’s remarkably comprehen- 
sive.” 

Suddenly the marchesa flung herself 
at his feet in a torrent of tears. If the 
gesture was theatrical, it was also mar- 
velously effective. 

“You can’t be so cruel! I tell you my 
life wouldn’t be worth an instant’s pur- 
chase, if that list got out and it were 
known where it came from. There’s 
not a man whose name figures on it who 
wouldn't shoot me on sight. It’s mur- 
der, I tell you—murder! I haven’t the 
courage to go through with it. I'll give 
you anything—my jewels——” 

There was an instant’s pause, and then 
the intruder said insinuatingly : 

“So that’s the way it is? It wouldn’t 
pay me to lose my job for a handful of 
fake pearls.” 

“Tony!” cried the marchesa. “Tony!” 

Young Williams stepped forward. 

“T’ll make it well worth your while 
to—forget to take that paper with you. 
It'll be the best bit of work you ever did 
for yourself.” 

“Oh! Well, that’s different, again. 
You're young Williams, aren’t you? 
Just what did you have in mind?” 





” 
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Had she expected this vis-_ 


The scene that followed held a dra- 
matic intensity quite apart from the 
huge sums involved. The Gilded Youth 
was bidding for the woman he loved, 
with all the ferocity and determination 
with which his father might have fought 
for an oil concession. The tension re- 
laxed only with the signing of the check 
at the little escritoire—many an oil con- 
cession has been bought for a smaller 
one—and the sharp, tearing sound as the 
officer, holding the dearly bought list 
ostentatiously in view, slowly reduced 
it to minute fragments and dropped them 
into the ash tray. An instant later the 
door closed behind him, and the mar- 
chesa was sobbing with grateful abandon 
in Tony’s arms. 

“Marry me!” he was saying. “Marry 
me and let me take you home. Give me 
the right to protect you—against such 
things, and against the men that bother 
you—like that cad, Giucardini!” 

The marchesa was unaware of that si- 
lent watcher on the balcony. Otherwise 
she would have suppressed that little 
smile that hovered on her lips as she 
turned away from her too-ardent lover. 
It was a revealing smile. It cleared up 
a good deal of Forrester’s bewilderment. 
What she said was: 

“You're dearer to me than anything 
else in the world, Tony. I -couldn’t do 
you that wrong.” 

This was a very proper sentiment. 
Had it not been for the smile How- 
ever, as it was, after the Gilded Youth 
had departed, still protesting, and the 
marchesa had gone to bed, Forrester 
swung himself silently over the sill, felt 
his way in the darkness to the escritoire, 
and retrieved the bits of paper from the 
ash tray. He felt about carefully until 
he was sure that he had them all. Then 
he went home. 

Dawn found him still bending over 
the table under the huge skylight in his 
studio. He switched off the desk light 
and looked thoughtfully up into the 
luminous arc of the sky, faintly flushed, 




















pulsing with light. On the table be- 
fore him, laboriously pieced together, 
were the fragments of a casual love let- 
ter, written by Anthony Williams to 
Leonora Danieli, and just repurchased 
for five hundred thousand in American 
gold, 


Some hours later Forrester waited in 
a snug little den for the arrival of his 
friend, Luigi Serenino, with whom he 
had an appointment. It was a masculine 
room, an exceedingly comfortable room. 
The book-lined walls displayed the backs 
of rare volumes that would have de- 
lighted the soul of a bibliophile. The 
luxurious chairs, upholstered in brown 
leather, repeated the dull, harmonious 
note of hangings and rugs. It was the 
room of a thoughtful man, at once ease- 
loving and ascetic. 

As he waited, Cecil’s mind shifted to 
the night before. The baron, the note 
on the embassy paper, the Gilded Youth 
talking communism, the scene later in 
the marchesa’s little salon, with the ma- 
donnas looking down from the walls. 
A curious scene, that! Was it really 
an original scheme of blackmail? Ah, 
well, he would soon know. 

Giucardini! The name ran like an 
undercurrent through his thoughts, or, 
to change the metaphor, it troubled him 
like a vexatious section of a picture puz- 
zle that no ingenuity availed to slip into 
place. Plainly, the marchesa was using 
him to play on young Williams’ jealousy. 

3ut to what end? The most puzzling 
thing about the whole intrigue was that 
she did not marry the young man out- 
right, and acquire his present possessions 
and future prospects at one coup. What 
was it she had in the back of her sleek, 
dark head? Oh, perhaps, it was more 
important to ask what the baron was 
planning; or that unknown writer who 
used the note paper of the American 





embassy. Giucardini? He shrugged 
impatiently. What possible connec- 
tion 


The Gilded Youth 
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His eyes, which had been straying idly 
down the columns of the Corriere della 
Sera, outspread on the table beside him, 
fastened suddenly on a paragraph tucked 
away at the bottom of a page. He 
leaned forward, studying it intently, 
Oil! Government-held concessions in 
Turkey. B. T. Williams had made his 
money in oil—Texas wells. His mind, 
roused to sudden, clear activity, was off 
on the trail like a hound on the scent. 
Once more the name, Giucardini, fled be- 
fore his understanding, but now it 
seemed that he could catch the color of 
its meaning. . 

“Well, Forrester, have you seen a 
ghost? I did not know the room was 
haunted.” 

The pleasant, cultivated voice broke 
the tension with a snap. Cecil looked 
up, amazed to realize that only a second 
had elapsed between his recent bewilder- 
ment and his present certainty. He laid 
aside the paper. 

“T’ve just seen the light,” he said, 
smiling. “One of my frequent flashes 
of genius.” 

Serenino laughed and threw himself 
into a chair. 

“Your national modesty is so enga- 
ging,” he said. He leaned back, studying 
his guest with a certain austere affection, 
The room seemed to change subtly with 
his entrance, as though it had been wait- 
ing, quiescent, and had leaped into life 
as his foot crossed the threshold. 

It was his personality, as much as 
his intellect and force of character, that 
had brought Serenino to the front in 
Italian politics. It seemed to fill what- 
ever room he occupied ; it dominated any 
assembly ; it created strange currents in 
the air about him, He was in the prime 
of life and power. A small, slight form 
surmounted by a leonine head ; dark hair 
streaked with gray flowing back from a 
spacious forehead; a face ravaged by the 
stress of his tempestuous life into a 
thousand lines of character and decision; 
a short-clipped mustache shadowing an 
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indomitable mouth. At the moment he 
was relaxed, watching his friend. 

“Well, what is the trail this time? 
No, don’t tell me yet. I am too heavily 
fatigued by this meeting from which I 
come. Oh, these politicians, these 
politicians!” He crossed to a little cab- 
inet against the wall and poured out 
whisky-and-sodas. 

“T have taken up the study of madon- 
nas,” said Cecil presently. 

Serenino shot him a quick, frowning 
glance. 

“J didn’t know you knew the mar- 
chesa,” he observed. 

The artist’s eyes twinkled. 

“She has consented to pose for me. I 
am—studying her background.” 

“Ah!” It was scarcely more than a 
sigh, but it bore complete enlightenment. 

“By the way, I'd like to know, if it can 
be done tactfully, whether the police 
know anything about a search made last 
night, under warrant, among the mar- 
chesa’s papers for evidence connecting 
her with that bomb affair in Genoa yes- 
terday.” 

For an instant Serenino stared 
thoughtfully at his half-empty glass; 
then he touched a bell on his desk, and 
gave an order to his secretary. 

“And there’s something else I want 
to know,” continued Forrester when 
they were alone again; “and that is: just 
what is Giucardini’s interest in oil?” 

Serenino set his glass down abruptly. 
What he said was: 

““Now how do you know that?” 


Half an hour later when Forrester 
rose to go, Serenino made a suggestion: 

“You don’t think you'd better take 
this up at the embassy ?” 

The younger man hesitated, his hand 
on the door. 

‘No!” he said, and again: “No, I 
hardly like to involve myself officially.” 
Then he shrugged. “Besides ” Be- 
fore his mind’s eye was that torn bit of 
embassy paper. He had not mentioned 
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it to Serenino. He had no intention of 
mentioning it to any one, but he vowed 
to himself that he would discover the 
author of that note; sooner or later track 
him down. 

On his way downstairs the young sec- 
retary stopped him. 

“I’ve called the police, signor. They 
have not issued any sort of warrant on 
the Marchesa Danieli, nor do they know 
of any information connecting her with 
the Genoa affair.”’ 

“Thanks very much,” murmured For- 
rester, and went on down the stairs 
thoughtfully. 

As he left the house the late afternoon 
sun was flooding the street. The air was 
cool and fragrant. He dismissed the idea 
of a cab and walked on. A few minutes 
later he was shown into the salon of the 
beautiful new house recently built by 
Paulo Giucardini. 

“Tf the signor will wait one little min- 
ute, I will find Signor Giucardini,” the 
butler promised him. “I think he is in 
the garden.” 

Through long French windows For- 
rester caught a glimpse of a green, flow- 
ered space and of a white-haired man 
playing with a little child in a green 
frock. The sunlight glinted on white 
hair and short, golden curls. There 
was a sound of a man’s laugh, and the 
trill of a high, childish treble. 

“Grandfather, please!’ A delighted 
shriek; a deep laugh, broken short off 
at the servant’s announcement. A mo- 
ment later Giucardini came ina, his hair 
on end. He was still laughing as he 
brushed it back with a quick, strong mo- 
tion, and then came forward with out- 
stretched hand. 

“You must forgive me, signor. My 
little granddaughter He was en- 
tirely unembarrassed, at his ease. <A 
tall man, heavily built, throwing about 
him a genial atmosphere of good will, 
good humor. 

“I won't detain you,” Forrester as- 
sured him. “Signor Serenino assures 
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me that I can come to you and ask you 
a question without any explanation x 

“But certainly!” Giucardini read the 
card Forrester gave him and his brows 
lifted in sudden surprise. “You would 
like to know—what ?” 

‘Whether you have not received lately 
certain letters of a threatening nature. 
Letters which, perhaps, claim to owe 
their origin to communist sympathiz- 
ers - 

The older man laughed. 

“Signor, in my busy life I have re- 
ceived many such letters.” 

“But recently ?” 

Giucardini frowned and hesitated a 
moment. 

“It is quite true,” he admitted. 
‘Within the last week or two I have re- 
ceived no less than five letters threaten- 
ing my life because of a book I wrote ex- 
posing the fallacy of the communist doc- 
trines,” 

“But that book was written, I believe, 
more than a year ago?” 

“Quite so, It seems futile to postpone 
the attack so long.” 

“Has it not occurred to you,” For- 
rester suggested, “that there might be 
some other motive behind these letters? 
Your more recent activities in connection 
with the government oil concessions in 
Turkey ?” 

“But why E 

“That’s what I’m trying to find out, 
signor. May I see those letters?” 

After an instant’s hesitation Giucardini 
went over to a heavily carved cabinet in 
one corner of the room and brought back 
a thin sheaf of letters addressed to him 
in an unformed, schoolboy hand. 

“Take them, if you like,” he said, 
glancing again at Serenino’s card which 
he still held in his hand. “It would in- 
terest me to know what you make of 
them.” 

Forrester was staring down at them 
with startled eyes. After a moment he 
slipped them into his pocket. 

“Thanks very much,” he said.~ “I 
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fear it is a very serious matter,” he went 
on gravely, “and a situation fraught 
with grave danger to you, signor. Let 
me beg you to protect yourself with the 
utmost care.”’ 

“My dear Signor Forrester,” protest- 
ed Giucardini, who seemed to have 
recovered completely his assurance, “if 
I took seriously every anonymous letter 
I received, I should live perpetually in 
a fortified castle.” 

“Nevertheless, I beg you on this oc- 
casion to run no risks whatever. Be- 


lieve me, I can hardly overestimate the 
danger in which you stand.” 

“Can you tell me from whom the let- 
ters come, signor?” 
recognize the handwriting, 


“No, I 
but is 

“Well?” 

“But the letters were not written by 
that person.” 

“Forgery ?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“But to what end?” 

“T hope that by to-night I may be 
able to enlighten you, For the present, 
I can only say, be careful.” 

“To-night I shall be at the American 
embassy ball.” 

“T will see you there, signor, and bring 
you news, I hope.” 

Once more in his studio, Forrester 
again examined the paper on which he 
had pasted the torn pieces of the love 
letter from young Williams to the mar- 
chesa. Beside it he laid the letters in- 
trusted to him by Giucardini. Line for 
line, letter for letter, the writing corres- 
ponded. 

“Now who the deuce is winding young 
Williams up in a deliberate net of evi- 
dence?” he wondered. “Or did the 
young fool actually write these notes 
himself?” The forgery—if forgery it 
were—was so perfect that it would have 
taken an expert to detect it, Cecil re- 
alized. Perhaps,after all,there was in the 
boy some hidden streak of crime—or in- 
sanity. Yet Forrester’s memory of the 
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frank young face, the clear, ignorant, 
boyish eyes seemed to refute beyond 
cavil such supposition. At length, with 
an irritated sigh, he thrust all the papers 
together into an envelope and locked 
them up in a tiny safe hidden behind a 
panel in the wall. 

As he got into his evening clothes For- 
rester found himself shaken by a strange 
and sinister presentiment. 


at the American em- 
bassy was crowded. Every one, who 
by right of birth or pull of political in- 
fluence could gain admission, appeared 
to have done so. Visiting tourists from 
Akron, Ohio, who had a friend who 
knew a man who knew the governor, 
rubbed elbows with ambassadors and 
their wives and daughters. The gay 
uniforms of the Mexican and Turkish 
attachés vied with the quiet splendor of 
the Chinese ambassador and his suite. 
The more somber dress of the Amer- 
icans and the western Europeans punc- 
tuated the riot of color with notes of 
black. 

The strains of a perfect orchestra 
came from behind a fringe of palms, 
broken by the murmur of conversation, 
the low, throaty voices of the more 
southern races, the carefully modulated 
English voices, the sharp, gay note of 
the young American girl. 

Forrester met Milicent 
stepped into the room. 


The ballroom 


Lord as he 
The sea-green 


chiffons of her gown accentuated the 
fragility of her blond loveliness. She 


made him think, oddly enough, of the 
mermaid who had bought, at the price 
of perpetual suffering, a pair of feet to 
dance on. It may have been the sea 
green of her gown that recalled the old 
fairy tale to his mind. It may have been 
the wistfulness in her eyes—or the piti- 
ful pride. 

Just now, however, she was very 
merry. 

“T’d almost given you up,” she smiled, 
“T began to be afraid that such a serious 
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person could hardly be lured to these 
scenes of frivolity.” 

He bowed over her hand. 

“You look rather alien yourselfi— 
rather as though you had just come up 
from a nice, cool, green cave under the 
sea. I wonder’’—he lowered his voice 
to momentary earnestness—“whether 
you have made up your mind to forgive 
the repentant prince when he returns to 
you sharp on the hour of midnight?” 

A shadow crossed her eyes: 

“That's hardly—probable, is it?” She 
left him to draw his own meaning from 
this, and turned, smiling again, to the 
man who had followed her across the 
dancing floor. 

It was young Hatton, attache at the 
embassy. He was a pallid, fair-haired 
youth of the type that ages slowly. His 
rather insipid good looks betrayed no 
trace of character. He might have been 
anywhere from twenty to thirty, to judge 
from his appearance. As a matter of 
fact, he was thirty-eight, but it flattered 
him to be called “young Hatton,” and 
to be taken, as he often was, for a college 
boy. <A brainless ass, Forrester’s 
private summing up. 

He looked at him this evening with 
particular disfavor. What business had 
the man to be dancing attendance on 
Milicent Lord, of all people? Then with 
a mental shrug Forrester recognized the 
illogical nature of his feeling. He 
looked from Hatton to the girl with a 
murmured apology : 

“Don't let me interrupt your dance,” 
he said, and moved on. 

At that instant he ran against the 
Baron von Zeitel-Marnich, replendent in 
evening clothes just a cut ahead of the 
fashion, with a flower in his buttonhole. 

“Good evening, my dear friend,” cried 
the baron effusively, “Such a gathering ; 
so distinguished; such wit and beauty!” 

Forrester muttered some incoherent 
reply and hurried on. In an alcove, 


was 


partly shielded from the crush, he found 
Giucardini. 


He looked more jovial than 
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ever, The expanse of white shirt front 
gave his round face a quaintly compla- 
cent expression, that reminded Forrester 
irresistibly of a kitten who has just dined 
in a satisfactory manner. He experi- 
enced a vague feeling of relief at seeing 
the excellent philanthropist safe and un- 
harmed. 

“Well, Signor Forrester,” Giucardini 
greeted him, “where is your assassin? 
I come wearing coats of mail—you can 
feel chain armor under my waistcoat, if 
you take the trouble to run your hand 
down my back—and, behold, no one has 
attempted to end my worthless life! I 
feel that I have wasted my efforts!” He 
looked at Forrester quizzically under his 
bushy eyebrows, and the younger man 
thought he had never beheld a more 
benevolent figure. It seemed incredible 
that any one could wish harm to one so 
kindly. 

“I hope that your efforts will continue 
to be wasted, signor,” he said. “But do 
not be too easily reassured.” 


At that instant a servant caught sight 


of them and came forward quickly. He 
addressed Giucardini with respect. 

“Signor Serenino would be glad of a 
word with you, sir, if you would be good 
enough to go up to the library. He has 
been waiting for you.” 

“Good! I will go up at once. A 
rivederci, my young friend. Sword in 
hand, I go.” 

Forrester watched him skirt the ball- 
room and go out into the wide hall, Then 
he turned to find the Gilded Youth. He 
had ascertained that young Williams 
would be present, and had formed a 
vague idea of keeping him in sight, and, 
perhaps, questioning him, if chance of- 
fered. He was not dancing. Some sure 
instinct guided Forrester to a room 
across the hall where already refresh- 
ments were being served to too-eager 
gourmands. 

Sure enough, Anthony Williams was 
there, the center of a little group of dis- 
sipated-looking youths who, early as it 
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was, had already progressed an appre- 
ciable distance along the road to happy 
oblivion, For a few moments Forrester 
stood watching them; then, finding noth- 
ing exhilarating in the sight, and con- 
vinced that he was safe for the present, 
he returned to the dancing floor. 

Milicent Lord was still dancing with 
the insufferable Hatton. Some asso- 
ciation of ideas, following on his recent 
encounter, led him to search the floor 
for the baron. But he was not to be 
seen. A vague uneasiness began to per- 
vade him. He returned to watch over 
young Williams, and thought with some 
satisfaction of Giucardini, safe with 
Serenino upstairs. Williams had 
reached the talkative stage. He was 
haranguing his friends on communism 
and their duty to the poor, and they were 
applauding him. A scandalized matron, 
passing in the hall, raised her brows at 
the noise. 

“T’ll shut them up,” Forrester prom- 
ised, and crossed to the table. 

But before he had time to interfere a 
servant came up and accosted Williams. 
Forrester overheard the quietly spoken 
message. 

“Signor Giucardini would like to see 
you, sir, in the blue room at the head 
of the stairs, if you can spare a mo- 
ment.” 

“What?” Young Williams’ amaze- 
ment almost struck the vacuity from his 
face. Then wrath supplanted it. “Giu- 
cardini? Well, he’s got his nerve with 
him!” He relapsed into college idiom. 
“T’ll see him in Hades before I’ll go to 
him!” 

“See him in Hades!” murmured one 
of the satellites approvingly, and the 
others applauded. 

The remark evidently carried its sug- 
gestion to the misted brain of the Gilded 
Youth. 

“T’ll do just that!” he cried again, be- 
ginning to wave his arms as though mak- 
ing his way through a crowd. “I'll tell 
him what I think of him. I'll show him 
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what we do in America to men who in- 
sult women!” 

He was plainly making for the door 
Forrester caught at his arm. 

“Here, come with me! I'll take you 
to him.” 

The young man threw him off, looking 
at him with suspicion. 

“Leave me alone! It’s none of your 
business. I’m going up to the blue room 
by myself.” 

He stood squarely on his feet and the 
light of tolerable reason shone in his 
eyes. Forrester shrugged resignedly, 
and watched him go. Then he followed 
quickly after. The boy had a fancied 


grudge against Giucardini on the mar- 
It would be ghastly if 


chesa’s account. 
he made a scene. 

He followed him down the hall to the 
wide stairway. Above, he knew, the li- 
brary opened on the corridor, and the 
door of the blue room. 

He saw the young man go up, and was 
just about to follow him when a voice 
spoke at his shoulder. 

“I say”—it was young Hatton speak- 
ing—“awfully jolly girl, Miss Lord. No 
side, you know; awfully pally.” 

The affected English accent, the af- 
fected drawl annoyed Forrester to the 
point of exasperation. 

“Sorry, can’t stop. 
one,” he muttered. 

“Oh, but I say!” persisted Hatton. 
“She’s keen on getting a look at your 
pictures, and I told her I’d drag her 
around some day, if you didn’t mind. 
Awfully cheeky of me, I know.” 

“Not at all. Bring her to tea some 
day, any day. Glad to show you round, 
Now I’m sorry P 

But young Hatton still barred his way. 

“How about Monday? Will Monday 
do? I think she said she’d be free on 
Monday 3 

“Yes, yes, Monday’ll do! 
must get on.” 

Before his onslaught ,Hatton gave 
way, but, instead of returning to the 


Looking for some 


Really, I 
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ballroom, he followed Forrester 
Stairs, talking as he went. 

“Awtully good of you, my dear fel- 
low. Will four o’clock be O. K.? And 
we'll bring Mrs. Lord, of course.” 

Forrester hardly heard him, The 
dead stiliness of that upper corridor had 
struck a sudden chill through him. He 
cursed himself under his breath for let- 
ting Williams out of his sight. As he 
turned the corner from the staircase he 
almost ran into Serenino. 

“Have you seen young Williams?” he 
demanded. 

“No!” Serenino’s brows went up at 
the sight of the other’s perturbed face. 
“T’ve been waiting for Giucardini, I 
sent him a message ‘ 

“Waiting? Why, he came up to find 
you nearly half an hour ago.” 

Heavy fear was suddenly upon him, as 
though a black shadow had fallen across 
the light. Into the silence of the hall 
Serenino’s words fell with crushing im- 
port: 

“T haven’t seen him.” 

Forrester glanced at the closed door 
of the blue room. His eyes traveled for 
a vague instant from the grave concern 
of his friend’s face to the pale curiosity 
in young Hatton’s. Then he crossed the 
hall and put his hand on the door knob. 
He half expected to find the door locked, 
but it came open in his hand readily 
enough, and they entered. 

Young Williams was standing in the 
middle of the room. For an instant 
Forrester breathed with relief, and then 
he saw. A standard light cast a pool 
of radiance on the shadowy floor. Into 
the edge of that pool extended an arm 
encased in a black coat sleeve, with a rim 
of white cuff standing out sharply 
against the rug, and a square, plump 
hand with fingers curled up, relaxed. 
Forrester bent over the still figure, but 
before he saw it he knew the truth. It 
was Giucardini, and the most cursory 
examination revealed the fact that he 
was dead, very recently dead. 


up- 
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Forrester stood up and looked at 
young Williams. His recent exhilara- 
tion was gone, wiped out behind a white 
blankness. He was leaning against the 
table as though physically sick, and in 
his right hand he held a revolver, 

Hatton’s voice broke the stillness. He 
leaned over and took the weapon from 
the unresisting hand. 

“Maxim silencer,” he said. 

Then they all looked at Williams. 

“IT didn’t do it; I didn’t do it!” said 
the boy desperately. “I came in here 


and found him lying just so, with the 
I picked it up—I 


pistol on the floor, 
don’t know why.” 

“You came in with the pistol in your 
pocket, and shot him in cold blood,” in- 
terrupted Hatton coldly. “You’ve been 
threatening him. You threatened him 
just before you came up. I heard you.” 
He stepped to the wall and touched a 
bell. 

“What are you planning to do?” For- 
rested asked. 

“T’ve rung for a servant, and I shall 
send for the proper authorities to take 
charge of him. You gentlemen can 
bear witness e 

“It’s unfortunate that we were both 
with Mr. Williams when he entered the 
room and discovered the body,” said 
Forrester, and looked him in the eye. 
“You are under some strange miscon- 
ception, Hatton.” 

“But—but ai 

Forrester crossed to the door, closed 
it, and turned the key. 

“When the servant comes just tell him 
you don’t require anything, after all,” 
he suggested pleasantly. 

He dropped the key into his pocket. 

“But I See here, Forrester, I 
hope I know my duty as a man better 
than to connive at the escape of a—of a 
murderer.” 

“How about your duty as a diplomat? 
Or, perhaps, you’re willing to forfeit 
your career for the sake of vindicating 
your—shall we say, sense of duty? 
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There’s no place for bunglers in dip- 
lomacy.” 

“T don’t know what you’re talking 
about.” He was cornered, desperate. 

Williams looked up with a dawning 
hope in his tragic young eyes. 

“It looks this way to me,” said For- 
rester. “It’s not at all certain that Wil- 
liams committed this murder Now, 
wait a moment”—as Hatton tried to in- 
terrupt—‘“I say it’s not at all certain. 
There are various bits of evidence of 
which you are, perhaps, unaware. On 
the other hand, suppose it gets about that 
Anthony Williams killed Giucardini! 
Can’t you see the headlines ? ‘Radical son 
of American oil king murders Italian 
philanthropist in American embassy!’ 
The boy’s been talking communistic non- 
sense. It will be a political murder by 
the time it gets into the papers. No, I 
seem to see your diplomatic career van- 
ishing in the smoke of conflict.” 

“But my duty ”* muttered Hatton. 

“Confound your duty!” said Forrester 
softly. ‘What is your duty, or mine, 
or Signor Serenino’s, for that matter, in 
an affair like this ?” 

Serenino looked up, roused for the 
first time by the sound of his name. His 
face was drawn and white. His splendid 
vitality seemed for the moment to have 
been wiped out, leaving a blank mask 
of grief. 

“He came—at my summons—to his 
death,” he said. He turned away ab- 
ruptly and walked to the distant window. 
His shoulders were bowed. He looked 
like an old man. 

At that instant there was a knock on 
the door 

“Well?” Forrester looked at Hatton. 

“I’m going to send for the police,” 
said Hatton defiantly but with some 
loss of assurance in his manner. 

Forrester forestalled him on his way 
to the door. 

“T am going to send for the ambas- 
sador,” he said. 


Hatton surrendered. He knew his 
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chief. He looked vindictively at young 
Williams. Forrester, returning from 
giving a brief order to the waiting ser- 
vant, intercepted that look. 

“Curious we should all be so inter- 
ested in madonnas,” he said quietly. 
“Diplomats can’t afford to bear grudges, 
Hatton. And the marchesa, like the 
rest of her sex, has the privilege of 
changing her mind.” 








“You see, it was this way,” pursued 
Forrester, who, resplendent in a bro- 
caded dressing gown, was lounging on a 


divan in the corner of his studio. He 
had been talking for some time. Se- 
renino watched him _ thoughtfully 


through the smoke of inumerable cig- 
arettes. The Gilded Youth, much 
chastened and with his golden aura 
somewhat subdued, followed his remarks 
with the closest attention. “It was plain 
from the first that they were framing 
you for something. They were so ob- 
viously laying a train of circumstantial 
evidence to your door. It was not the 
marchesa’s habit to be so considerate of 
the exchequers of her friends.” 

Williams winced and the blood crept 
into his pale face. Cecil went on with- 
out mercy: 

“The fact that she would accept noth- 
ing from you was the thing that con- 
vinced me there was something really 
big in the air. Then I discovered that 
she and the baron were working to- 
gether. After that, it was comparatively 
simple.” 

He smoked thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment. Then he went on: 

“The search of the marchesa’s apart- 
ment was, of course, primarily a device 
to wring blackmail out of you on a large 
scale. I'll confess it never occurred to 


me that there was a secondary motive. 
It was clever of them to get that can- 
celed check into the hands of the govern- 
ment with the suggestion that it was 
Williams’ contribution to the communist 
party. 


It very nearly clinched the case 
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against you.” He looked at Williams 
thoughtfully. : 

“It would have done for me, if it 
hadn’t been for you,” said thé boy 
huskily, “Of course, I never really had 
any sympathy with all that communist 
bunk, but I—that is, she ~ He 
choked. Even in his dilemma he could 
not bring himself to say anything against 
the woman who had so recently filled his 
entire universe. Cecil nodded sympa- 
thetically, 

“Well, that’s over with. The diffi- 
culty was to fit Giucardini into the puz- 
zle. It wasn’t till I saw that squib in the 
paper, saying that the government was 
selling its oil concessions in Turkey to 
meet pressing national indebtedness, and 
remembered your father’s interest in oil, 
that the possible connection occurred to 
me. When I discovered that there was 
a German syndicate bidding against your 
father, and that Giucardini was strongly 
opposing their claims on patriotic con- 
siderations, it all became clear. It was 
easy enough to make sure that the baron 
was representing the German company 
here. I ought to have foreseen where 
it was all leading, but I didn’t. Any 
blind ass ought to have foreseen it.” 
He looked regretfully across at Serenino. 
“T did warn him, but I ought to have 
made sure he was safe. It never oc- 
curred to me that they would make so 
bold a stroke. I can hardly believe now 
that they did.” 

“Of course, knowing as much as I 
did, I never believed for a moment that 
you were guilty.” He turned again to 
Anthony. “It was quite clear that some 
one had waylaid Giucardini on his way 
to the library—probably some one he 
knew—and called him into the blue room 
on some pretext or other, killed him, 
gone out the other door through the com- 
municating room, dispatched a servant 
with a message to you, and made 
sure of your being discovered alone with 
the body. There’s no doubt that, if I 
hadn’t followed some one else 





you, 





















would have been sent into the blue room 
in time to discover you.” 

“It’s fortunate for us all it was you,” 
muttered Serenino. “That young ass 
Hatton would have landed us in a mag- 
nificent row. You ought to have taken 
my advice and told the ambassador what 
he wanted to do. You ¢an’t afford to 
have fools meddling in important af- 
fairs.” 

“Well,” Forrester defended himself, 
“T happened to know that he used to 
be interested in the marchesa and she 
threw him over for Williams, here. No 
doubt it was a momentary impulse of 
revenge. I fancy he’s learned his les- 
son. There’s no vice inthe man. He’s 
simply vain and stupid.” 

“Vain and stupid,” murmured Se- 
renino. “Young men in embassies ought 
not to play with fire when it takes the 
shape of adventuresses who collect ma- 
donnas.” 

“You need not worry about Hatton,” 
Forrester assured him, and his eyes 
promised more than his words. Pri- 
vately he was remembering that note on 
the embassy paper. He had told no one 
about it except the ambassador. There 
would never again be any need of men- 
tioning it. “Hatton is resigning and 
going home. He finds himself not too 
well adapted to diplomacy.” 

“That’s all very fine,’ interrupted 
Williams, “but I don’t yet see why Giu- 
cardini was killed or who killed him.” 

Forrester looked at him patiently as 
one might look at a well-meaning child 
that could not learn to read. Patiently 
he explained. 

“He was killed because he opposed 
unalterably the granting of the conces- 
sions to the German syndicate. The 
blame was thrown on your shoulders be- 
cause they had carefully built up what 
they considered sufficient evidence to 
prove your motive, and because you were 
your father’s son, and such a scandal 
would have made it impossible for the 
Italian government to make any dicker 
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with your father. And the man who 
killed him was the Baron von Zeitel- 
Marnich.” 

“But how did you “ 

“By tracing the anonymous letters. 
They were clever forgeries, and they 
ought to have put the noose around your 
neck. They would have, if I hadn’t 
blundered into the other circumstances 
that put me in touch with their little 
game, Even the cleverest criminals, you 
know : 

“Do you mean to say, that, for such 
a consideration as that, the baron elabo- 
rated such a scheme, committed murder, 
and ws 

“The baron’s commission in the affair 
was a million in American gold. Taken 
in conjunction with the httle side profit 
made by his wife e 

















“His wife ?” 
“The Marchesa Danieli.” 
“Good Lord!” Anthony Williams 


breathed deeply. “Aren’t they going to 
do anything about it?” 

Forrester picked up a note lying open 
on the couch and tossed it across to him. 

“Tt came just before you did,” he ex- 
plained. ‘The baron has settled the mat- 
ter very tactfully for us. When they 
sent to arrest him he committed suicide. 
The marchesa—well, doubtless we shall 
hear from her later. At present she is 
in Germany. She crossed the border on 
the night of the embassy ball, as soon as 


she learned that you- had not been ar- 


rested,” 


The note trembled in the hands of the 


Gilded Youth. The letters swam oddly 
before his eyes. After all, he was very 
young. It was only after a moment, that 
seemed a lifetime of despair, that the 
meaning of Forrester’s words reached 
him: 

“IT do not think, under the circum- 
stances, that Milicent Lord will be— 
permanently unrelenting.” 

In the suddenly lifted face of the 
Gilded Youth was the look of one who 
comes up out of darkness into the light. 
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V—THE DOMINANT STRAIN 


ONTENTEDLY Mrs. Nicholas 
C Rawdon beamed upon her com- 
pany. Her dinner was going 

off remarkably well, thanks to its 
sprinkling of English aristocracy and 
its high light of royalty. The royalty 
was a slender, olive-skinned young man 


who, in his faultless dinner clothes, 
might have been a Spaniard. His in- 
tonation and speech were British 


enough—he was fresh from Oxford— 
but his dark skin, his eyes, so black that 
one could not distinguish the pupil from 
the iris, would have placed him as a 
Latin, had one not known him to be 
hereditary prince and heir apparent to 
the throne and province of Gwaipur, a 
certain Himalayan principality about 
which no one at the table knew very 
much. A few of the company recalled 
the dramatic death of Prince Sindra’s 
uncle, Chandra Lal, nearly a year be- 
fore. The elder prince had been 
crushed horribly beneath the great gold 
idol in the temple of Gwaipur. The 
death of a native prince in his own 
province is rarely a matter of such in- 
ternational interest. But in this case 
superstition and legend colored the dis- 
tant tragedy so effectively that London 
and New York papers had featured it. 

The Englishman, the Honorable Her- 
bert Cappell, sipped his champagne, and 
returned the meaning banter of the 
pretty woman on his right a little ab- 
sently, as he pieced together in his mind 
half-forgotten fragments of the story. 





The golden idol had dwelt in inscrutable 
silence in its temple for some thousand 
years, brooding upon the inaccessible, 
walled city with eyes of cold, glittering 
translucence—eyes of emeralds, worth 
a royal ransom. Khristna, whom men 
called Greed, guarded more than her 
ancient city with her unsleeping eyes. 
She guarded in her moldering coffers, 
and brooded upon, treasure that had not 
been computed for centuries. Jewels 
that would some day deck this pleasant, 
slangy young chap at his hostess’ right 
until he resembled a diamond-studded 
heathen idol himself! The Honorable 
Mr. Cappell sighed. In his own worn 
wallet reposed considerably less than 
was required to meet the hotel bill which 
had been presented to him on his way 
out of the lobby that same evening. 
And as for Millicent’s personal bills——— 
His pleasant, nondescript countenance 
underwent a curious change as he stared 
down into his wine. His nice, high. 
bridged nose seemed to sharpen, curve 
ever so slightly over his compressed 
mouth. His downcast eyes were hid, 
of course, by the eyelids, but one fancied 
it was to conceal a rapacious gleam. 
“The most sensational thing of the 
season!’” Mrs. Rawdon was saying in 
her high-pitched tones, which always 
suggested a generous sprinkling of ex- 
clamation points. “Prince Sindra was 
with me. We were both rooted to the 
floor, I assure you! And when she 
flung those earrings out into the audi- 
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ence, with a last burst of song, one 
couldn’t distinguish what she flung. 
Upon my word, I thought it might be 
a dagger!” 

She was speaking of the dramatic 
climax to the career of a great opera 
singer, who had given her farewell per- 
formance the night before. As the 
curtain had gone down upon the second 
act of “Tosca’’—a role La Guardos had 
created anew in America—it had gone 
down upon a Scarpia who would never 
rise again from his death throes on the 
little empire sofa. For not Tosca’s 
dagger, but a vengeful blade in the 
hands of the great Guardos’ maid, who 
always hovered in the wings brooding 
on her own ruined voice and vanished 
operatic triumphs, had been thrust 
through the tapestry drop behind the 
sofa into the great baritone’s body while 
Tosca sang her hate and her revenge, 
and a breathless house watched a mag- 
nificent rendition of the old opera. 

No one had guessed the nature of the 
tragedy until after a lengthy wait the 
audience had been dismissed with Gallic 
regrets and apologies on the part of the 
disheveled and distracted manager, who 
could have wept bitter tears to see his 
magnificent house, sold out for the last 
appearance of the beloved Elena 
Guardos, gather up lorgnettes and furred 
wraps, and file out to the box-office win- 
dows, where the sweepstakes of the 
night were to be refunded, 

Until the morning papers appeared no 
one guessed the motive of the crime, 
or what were the sparkling, miniature 
missiles, which the guilty woman, who 
had fled before the fallen curtain and, 
dazed, rendered forgetful for a brief 
moment, had lifted once more in glo- 
rious melody a voice all men had thought 
stilled, had flung with a last mad gesture 
before she was taken away. 

Now, the world, whose jaded appe- 
tite for scandal was whetted by any- 
thing so incredible, so romantic as the 

7 occasion of the night before, knew that 
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the small, glittering objects, hurled by 
the muted singer into the heart of the 
audience, were the famous emerald ear- 
rings which had once belonged to Cath- 
erine of Russia, and which wealthy 
Richard Mallory had bought, through 
Chartier, for the opera star who had 
that same morning become his bride, It 
knew of the secret bethrothal between 
the financier and the prima donna, and 
of their hasty marriage, which had taken 
place as scheduled, in spite of the 
notoriety following the tragedy, just 
before Mallory and the former Madame 
Guardos sailed for Paris. And, know- 
ing of these things, it spoke of them 
breathlessly. 

“The theft of the jewels had been 
discovered by Llouba. That prompted 
the desperate woman, naturally,” the 
pretty blonde on Cappell’s right lilted. 
“Besides, one gathers from the papers 
that she had an old score to settle with 
him.” 

“The most mysterious angle of all is 
—what became of the emeralds?” 

Millicent Cappell rested her round, 
lovely chin upon her linked hands, 
stared into the massed, sweet bloom be- 
fore her. Prince Sindra touched his 
boyish lips delicately with his napkin. 

“{ dare say more than one person 
would jolly well like to know.” His 
clear, very black eyes were engagingly 
bright. “Suppose the stones separated 
in their flight, what?” 

His gaze moved down the silver-and- 
crystal-laden table. The young Orien- 
tal was obviously enjoying the occasion. 
He seemed to take a genuine, naive 
pleasure in the slightly bizarre function 
which his own presence graced so color- 
fully. It was heightened, no doubt, by 
the favors bestowed upon him by the 
beautiful Mrs. Cappell, whose favors 
were seldom extended. A cold woman, 
Millicent Cappell. She was lovely 
enough to be diffident and cold, with 
ash-blond hair, pure, pre-Raphaelite 
profile, as meek and tenderly lovely as 
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that of an early madonna. But, then, 
as the young painter who was Mrs. 
Rawdon’s latest protégé said, one always 
hoped. 

He confided to Ellan Rawdon that two 
things fed that hope: her eyes, which 
were, beneath their pure, alabaster lids, 
the color and the quality of moss agate, 
and her incredibly beautiful body. It 
was undeniable that her direct gaze was 
cold, in spite of the sun-flecked, warm 
hazel of her irises. Or that she looked 
upon the world with a curious, meas- 
ured caution at times. “And why,” 
maintained Michael Frayne, “should an 
early primitive be measuring her chances 
with mankind? It’s out of drawing, 
that’s all. As for her figure—that’s 
hardly madonnalike, either. It’s too 
magnificently vital, too restive, too 
pagan to belong to that pure, cold face 
of hers.” 

He was, of course, an imaginative 
young man. To-night he dawdled over 
his ice, ignoring the pretty débutantes 
who flanked him on either side, watching 
Mrs, Cappell in her subtle green gown. 
She was devoting herself to the young 
Indian prince with a definite, deliberate 
motive. He would have sworn to that! 
Why? 

Mrs. Rawdon gave the signal to rise, 
and led the others into the massive ugly 
drawing-room, where, beside a smoking 
taboret, Millicent Cappell deftly de- 
tached Prince Sindra from a young 
woman in a red gown and bore him 
loftily away. 

“I’m enormously interested in the 
vanished emeralds,” she drawled. “I 
was at the opera, you know.” Her fan 
floated rhythmically back and forth be- 
tween them. ‘What makes you think 
that they separated?” 

His attention to the woman he hap- 
pened to be speaking to was always ex- 
quisitely punctilious. 

“Dear Mrs. Cappell, I, 
spectator. I saw twin 
through the air. 


too, was a 
stars falling 


I followed the course 
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of only one. Therefore He 
shrugged. 

“How strange,” she murmured, “that 
the people who—acquired them by such 
an amazing chance should not have re- 
turned them, upon learning of their 
value!” 

His beautiful white teeth gleamed at 
her. She was standing against the 
light, but Michael Frayne, who was 
watching her idly, fancied the pure pal- 
lor of her oval face lost a little of its 
warmth. 

“Strange? Dear madame, you de- 
ceive yourself as to the incorruptibility 
of the average person.” 

It was natural enough for Mrs, Cap- 
pell and the young Indian to be sharing 
a closer intimacy than that of the two 
dinner guests. They had seen a good 
deal of each other during the past fort- 
night. The Cappells and Sindra were 
living at the same hotel just off the Ave- 
nue, and Cappell, whom every one said 
was a most charming and agreeable 
young Englishman, had put himself out 
to do the courteous thing by the young 
native prince. 

“Possibly!” The peacock feathers 
of her beautifully mounted fan swayed 
a trifle faster. “But you’re baiting me 
unmercifully. You didn’t actually see 
where—one of the emeralds fell?” 

He laughed indulgently. 

“My word! how women of all races 
love the mysterious, the conjectured, 
rather than the known!” 

She stamped her silver-sheathed foot. 

“Sindra!” Her white-lidded eyes 
were eager enough now. “If you don’t 
tell me——” 

For a hot-blooded Oriental he was 
amazingly impervious to her deliberate 
charm. It was deliberate, at the mo- 
ment. Frayne, amused and intent upon 
the tableau, saw her blond head droop 
back upon her long white throat as she 
stood so close to him that her faultless, 
bare shoulder rested against his sleeve. 

And he only smiled down at her. 
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“If I do not tell you, you will punish 
me, eh? Unhappily, I can’t tell you 
I said, if you remember, that I followed 
the course of one jewel. I did not fol- 
low it to its resting place. That would 
have been difficult, in that shifting 
crowd!” 

Did she relax against the embroidered, 
black-and-gold screen which framed her 
so beautifully? At any rate, she left 
him to stand behind Cappell, who was 
intent upon a rubber of bridge at the 
other end of the room. 

It was barely ten thirty when she 
beckoned her husband, who had aban- 
doned his dummy hand, to her group. 

“Frightfully sorry, Bert, but my head 
is splitting. Would you mind taking 
me home?” 

Her moss-agate eyes transmitted their 
own urgency. 

“Of course not! 
shame !”’ 

A charming couple, the Honorable 
Henbert Cappells. Mrs. Rawdon and 
her guests were distressed by their early 
departure, which lowered the key of the 
elaborate, rather dull function. 

In the taxi Millicent Cappell gripped 
her husband’s well-tailored arm. 

“Bert, that Hindu prince, Sindra 

Her voice failed her suddenly. Her 
beautiful, ringless hands nestled into the 
silken folds of her ermine wrap, as if 
they were cold. 

‘He slipped his arm about her. 

“Good girl! He’s ready to succumb 
to that big-eyed innocence of yours.” 
He chuckled. “No woman could be as 
innocent as you look, Millicent. Yet 
how they all fall for it! It’s gotten us 
a good deal in the past; it’s going to get 
us a lot more—if you don’t let your 
nerves outwit you. He—that sloe-eyed 

princeling of Gwaipur—is the key to 
security, to wealth, to everything we’ve 
bargained for all our lives. Ever since 
Norris Gale got out of Gwaipur by the 
skin of his teeth, without the treasure 
he went there to get a 


I say, that’s a 


” 
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“You've been haunted by the thought 
of the jewels, the gold, that evil-eyed 
goddess guards! Gale was a fool!” 

“He was, and is, a rotten blackguard! 
A cheat!” 

Herbert Cappell’s pleasant, nonde- 
script countenance was drawn into a 
snarl of vehement enmity. The woman 
beside him moved petulantly. 

“Don’t grouse, Bert! Simply because 
he stepped out from under that fake 
stock deal i 

“After he’d cleaned on it, and let 
me take the music!” 

“You'd have done the same, if you 
had had the opportunity. You hadn't.” 

The beautiful Mrs. Cappell was 
cynical. 

“But never mind that now.” He had 
turned magnanimous. “Milly, we're in 
line for luck—magnificent luck! Play 
your cards well, my girl. His highness 
is a bloomin’ ass. What rot they still 
talk about the barbarous Asiatic! You 
couldn’t find a more typically unsubtle, 
direct young Briton F 

Millicent Cappell laughed harshly. 

“You’re wrong! Quite wrong! He’s 
not a fool, by any means, and he cer- 
tainly does not lack subtlety. He’s first 
and always of the East. You’d do well 
to remember the dominant strain. Bert, 
look here!” 

She fumbled with the clasp of her 
brocaded, gold-framed bag, withdrew a 
small object from an inner compartment 
as the cab veered under a street light. 
Her trembling palm cupped alittle pool 
of dazzling green light, many faceted, 
oval shaped, set in an intricate frost of 
diamonds and platinum. 

“What the deuce!” 

He pounced upon it greedily, but with 
a dry little laugh she withheld it, thrust 
it back into the silken fastness of her 
bag. 

“One of the emerald earrings they 
were discussing at dinner. When Gina 
Angelotti flung them into the audience 
just before she was taken away, it 
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dropped into my open vanity case. In 
the wild excitement no one saw, or 
cared—or so I thought until to-night.” 
She wet her lips. “Bert, Sindra knows. 
He reminded me that he was a spectator, 
too. That he had followed the course 
of one—falling star!” 

Cappell uttered an 
vituperative annoyance. 

“Why the deuce didn’t you let me in 
on it? Upon my word, Millicent, now 
you have turned a pretty trick!” 

He gnawed at his lower lip impa- 
tiently. 

“Does he intend to give you away?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Then make it your business to find 
out. When do you see him again?” 

“To-morrow.” She shivered. “I’m 


exclamation of 


lunching with him.” 

“Play up the pathetic. Suggest bridge 
debts—that you are holding the stone 
until a reward is 
wits, my dear!” 


offered. Use your 

“He numbs them. Yet, Bert, there’s 
a possibility that I’ve warped his mean- 
ing to match my own fear. Perhaps he 
watched the descent of the other ear- 
ting, One can’t tell what these Orientals 
are thinking. Unsubtle!” She laughed 
on a high pitch. 

They were nearing the hotel. 

“In that case—well, the next move is 
his. Make sure of just what he does 
know before you make any admissions. 
Let me see the bauble again, Milly.” 

He stared down at it, drawn ir- 
resistibly by its green fires, that seemed 
to ignite a kindred flame in his desire. 

“Beautiful! Beautiful! What luck 
—what amazing luck, just when we are 
in such a tight hole!” 

She looked at him with a sort of af- 
fectionate contempt. 

“How like you, Bert, to forget the 
bigger thing just ahead for the sake of 
an immediate gain! If Sindra knows 
that I’ve done a dishonorable thing, do 
you think he’d ever trust us again? If 
he saw the thing drop in my lap, your 
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other scheme is futile unless I give back 
this jewel!” 

The machine drew up at the curb, and 
Cappell handed his wife out. Because 
she was afraid and unhappy, she walked 
through the lobby, past the desk, with 
the calm splendor of a princess in her 
ermine cloak. Insecurity sometimes 
gives a woman an air of supreme self- 
possession, the gesture of command. 
For those are her sole weapons, her 
sole defenses. 

In the security of their own suite they 
talked for nearly an hour. Then Cap- 
pell rose. It had been his custom to 
stroll into the young prince’s rooms each 
night, for a last whisky and soda and 
a chat. He had accomplished a good 
deal in those desultory half hours, he 
told himself and Millicent. And _ to- 
night he would accomplish more, One 
learns much of a man from his intimate 
belongings. 

“He'll not be there,” murmured the 
woman, warming herself before the fire. 

“Precisely! I'd be very much put out 
if he were!” 

‘Bert i 

3ut he was gone. 

Whistling under his breath, the Hon- 
orable Herbert Cappell strolled down 
the mauve-tinted corridors that lay be- 
tween his suite and that of Sindra, heir 
apparent to the throne of Gwaipur. He 
knew the habits of the young Oriental 
by now; knew that his Indian servant 
was dismissed to his own quarters early 
in the evening, as soon as the princeling 
went out to dine. The comforting fac- 
tor in the whole uncertain, rather des- 
perate plan was the entire Englishness 
of the fellow. One could depend upon 
him to act and react as any English gen- 
tleman might. He did not have to deal 
with the unknown quantity that is the 
Oriental brain. 

His footsteps fell soundlessly upon the 
soft, thick pile of the carpeting. He 
had not met a soul. Luck was with 
him. And once he had opened the door 

















of his destination—the brass number on 
the panels gleamed before his eyes—he 
would be free from fear of interrup- 
tion. For the outer door of Sindra’s 
suite led into a small, private hall, off 
which his sitting room opened, and a 
bedroom and bath. 

Cappell drew from the pocket of his 
dinner coat a slender key—it would 
fit, he knew, because he had taken a very 
careful impression of the original. He 
was alone in the dimly lit corridors. 
His long, slight fingers deftly inserted 
the bit of metal in the keyhole. It 
turned soundlessly, and soundlessly Cap- 
pell drew shut the door behind him. 

He was in the four-foot hall of the 
suite. To his left lay the comfortable, 
handsome sitting room, overlooking Cen- 
tral Park. To his right, a less-than- 
half-open door opened into the prince’s 
bedchamber. Cappell mopped his brow, 
which felt a little damp. He was un- 
accustomed to housebreaking! His un- 
dertakings were of a different nature, 
as a rule. But only his own stifled 
breathing sounded in his ears. He was 
tiptoeing across the threshold of the 
sitting room when a sound like a sigh 
reached his acute hearing. He stood 
still, poised catlike. And then a curious 
drone stirred his spine. It issued from 
the half-open door of the bedroom. 

Cappell, clinging to the wall, crossed 
the narrow hall, crouched at the panels, 
A curious, sweetish odor, that was, some- 
how, horrible in spite of its sweetness, 
assailed his nostrils. Or was it a com- 
mingling of odors? Within his range 
of vision was but one wall of the dimly 
lit room. <A full-length mirror hung 
against it, but Cappell’s attention was 
drawn to an object so near at hand that 
he could have reached out and touched 
it. It was insignificant amid the other 
handsome furnishings of the room, the 
lengths of gold-threaded Oriental silk 
that draped the bed, one corner of which 
he could see, the Kashmir shawl thrown 
over the dull-rose carpeting. For it 
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was nothing more than a wicker basket, 
several feet long and perhaps two feet 
high. A common enough object, and 
not one to shrink from, certainly. 
Yet 

Cappell denied his sudden, violent 
revulsion toward the innocent hamper. 
Good heavens! Did the horrid, im- 
measurably revolting ghost of an odor 
come from it? But his attention did 
not remain fastened upon the hamper, 
which creaked in faint protest, as if 
something live moved inside of it, with 
a slithering, loathsome sound. The 
soft, swift drone in a strange tongue be- 
gan again, and the sweetness of burn- 
ing censers filled the room. 

Rooted to the mauve carpet, he stared 
into the mirror, which reflected the other 
end of the room like some magic panel 
of the East. It could not be a reflec- 
tion, Cappell thought shakily. It must 
be—but the magic of heady wine had 
not fallen upon him, nor did he believe 
in the rot one read from the pen of hys- 
terical women who had traveled over- 
long in the Orient! It was real enough. 
That long panel of beveled glass showed 
him some curious rite, performed by a 
sacerdotal devotee. And that devotee, 
bending before a carved casket perhaps 
two feet high, whose closed doors hinted 
at many things, was no other than 
Sindra. Sindra, who was an Anglicized, 
Etonized gentleman, kneeling before 
some miniature shrine, droning sibilant 
promises to the god he evoked with up- 
turned palms! 

The ritual was changing. The kneel- 
ing figure in a golden robe, from which, 
ironically, protruded the patent-leather- 
shod feet and silken, clocked ankles of 
Sindra, prince and heir apparent to the 
throne of Gwaipur, rose, opened the 
doors of the carved casket, bowed thrice 
so low that his sleek black head touched 
the base of the casket. Herbert Cappell 
started. The casket doors opened upon 
a miniature figure not more than a foot 
in height, wrought in pure gold. It 
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was the figure of a woman, impressive, 
precious, bland in its immobile posture 
of eternal waiting. The features had 
been carved with reverent fingers, but 
Cappell noticed that the inscrutable, im- 
passive face was eyeless. He had not 
forgotten the legend surrounding the 
young prince. This golden doll, before 
which Sindra prayed and _ promised 
dread things, was Khristna—Greed! 

Sindra spread wide his arms. 

“O holiest one, whose sacred sight 
has been desecrated by alien hands these 
long months, forgive thy servants, who 
have sailed many seas, traversed strange 
lands, to punish the offender, and to do 
thy bidding!” 

He had reverted to English, strangely, 
at the height of the curious ceremony 
in which he was both priest and prophet. 

“T swear to thee, Khristna, by my 
father’s sacred head, that before the 


time comes for thy priests to bear thee 
again through the streets of thy city, 


thou shalt have no cause for vengeance 
upon thy people. I swear to thee, holy 
and beloved one, that thy blind eyes 
shall see once more, by this precious 
symbol of thy sight!” 

Herbert Cappell would have uttered 
an exclamation of amazement, had not 
that same amazement stifled speech in 
his throat. For Sindra, an august fig- 
ure in his stiff, golden robe, held before 
the tiny golden figure an unset emerald. 
Cappell saw the reflected flash of green 
fire, saw the jewel, almond shaped, many 
faceted, larger than any emerald he had 
ever seen in his life—save one other! 
And that other lay in his wife’s brocaded 
bag. 

“A strange fate brought me this for 
thee, O Khristna. Perhaps it was at 
thy own bidding, my goddess? Who 
can tell, save thee whose lips are ever 
mute? But hear me, thy faithful ser- 
vant! Unless thy poor, blind eyes see 
again, look again upon thy adoring peo- 
ple who shall swarm about thy litter 
at the festival not many months hence, 
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this poor life of mine shall be ground 
out beneath thy golden body! I swear 
it!” 

The robed man sank to his knees in 
obeisance; began to chant some age- 
old invocation. And Herbert Cappell 
crept silently away. Not until the outer 
door was shut behind him, and he stood 
in the sane world of ivory-paneled walls, 
lit at intervals with bronze sconces, of 
mauve velvet carpeting and fine French 
chairs, did he draw a long, troubled 
breath. 

The man was a lunatic! Or was he 
simply a child of India’s mysterious 
hills? And he, Cappell, had called him 
Anglicized, a product of Eton and Ox- 
ford. Bah! 

Millicent Cappell, lovely in a loose, 
faintly blue tea gown, was taking the 
shell pins from her magnificent blond 
hair as her husband entered her room, 
A chambermaid was waiting upon her, 
but at his look she dismissed the girl. 

“What did you learn from your trip 
to his room?” she asked at length. 

“More than I dreamed I should. He 
was there, Millicent.” 

“He didn’t find you? 

“No—no, of course not! I found 
him. Kneeling before a little golden 
idol, vowing vengeance upon all who had 
desecrated her sacred head! Angli- 
cized!” He laughed. “You needn’t be 
afraid that he knows you have one of 
the emeralds. He followed the course 
of one, and that one he has himself!” 

“What 7” 

“T saw it, I tell you! And more than 
that: those emerald earrings never be- 
longed to Catherine the Great. Char- 
tier used the story to good advantage, | 
suppose. The emeralds, divested of 
their setting, are—can’t you guess /— 
the eyes of Greed! I told you the 
legend.” 

“The lost eyes!” Millicent Cappell 
spoke slowly. “Bert, don’t be a fool! 
They are symbols of destruction. And, 
if these are the stones, didn’t last night 
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prove their malignance? That man had 
snatched them from the poor Angelotti. 
You saw him lying there, drenched in 
his own blood.” 

“Don’t tell me that you believe that 
rot?” 

She laughed. 

“IT don’t want to see that emerald 
again! Give it to Sindra, Bert! He is 
the rightful possessor of the evil 
things!” 

“You must be crazy!” He stared at 
her, amazed at an unsuspected vein of 
superstition. “My dear girl, we're in a 
devil of a hole. This’—he reached for 
her bag, withdrew the enormous stone— 
“will rehabilitate us. We can’t stand 
notoriety. If all these people, who are 
doing us so well, should learn the 
truth 4 

“You are the Honorable Herbert 
Rochemont Cappell, after all.” 

“Unfortunately!” His mouth twisted 
bitterly. “I’m not proud of it, Milly. 
I’ve had little reason to be, for the past 
decade. But, with a streak of luck, my 
dear, I could become an exemplary 
citizen. I could make even London for- 
get a good many of my escapades.” 

“I know.” She rose, put her hands 
on his shoulders, looked into his charac- 
terless face. Her own moss-agate eyes 
softened as they always did when she 
looked upon the man she had married, 
and clung to, through innumerable vicis- 
situdes. “Poor old chap, you would 
have turned out quite differently, if it 
hadn’t been for that venture with Nor- 
ris Gale!” 

“Damn him!” 
tishly. 
the 


He flung her off pet- 
“Once a man’s branded, what’s 
use? Don’t be finicky, Millicent. 
We're in up to our necks now.” 

He examined the jewel carefully. 

“By Jove, the diamonds in the setting 
itself are worth a cool thousand! Give 
me that knife, and a candle, that’s a dear 
girl!” 

Twenty minutes later he pushed three 
small, perfect diamonds toward her, 
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with the empty platinum socket, and 
held lovingly to the light the unset 
emerald. 

“What a beauty!” 

“It’s malevolent! Don’t be a fool, 
Bert! Every one who has come into 
contact with them believes it—knows 
it!” She was pleading. “Even Norris 
Gale, cynic, materialist that he is!” 

“He and that handsome, superior 
daughter of his got out safely, didn’t 
they ?” 

“His friend was killed. And Diana 
barely escaped with her father. She 
is afraid of the things—mortally afraid 
of them!” Millicent Cappell nodded to 
a London journal that lay upon her 
dressing table. ‘“She’s being married 
in less than a fortnight, by the way, 
from her aunt’s house. To Geoffrey 
Kemp. Quite a somebody, according 
to report.” 

“T wish her well!” He laughed dis- 
agreeably. “I suppose that precious 
father of .hers engineered the match.” 

“You hate her unfairly,” his wife 
said, and stared bitterly at her reflection 
in the glass. “According to the psychol- 
ogy clever men credit us with, it is I 
who should feel resentful toward her. 
She is coming into a heritage that is 
every woman’s birthright—safety, se- 
curity, happy marriage—a heritage from 
which I’m barred! And yet I don’t 
hate her.” She softened suddenly, 
turned to him wistfully. 

“And, though she has forgotten that 
we ever existed, I’d like to send her 
some simple gift. She was very kind 
to me, Bert.” 

He muttered some sardonic response, 
and with a sigh she continued to brush 
her rippling, blond hair. 


Mrs, Cappell drew her supple-skinned 
squirrel wrap about her, extended her 
hand to the prince, who stood beside her 


on the marble steps of the newest, 
smartest restaurant of the season, in 
which they had just lunched excellently. 
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“I’ve enjoyed myself enormously,” 
she assured him. 

“Then I’m to consider myself dis- 
missed?” he reproached her. 

She laughed. 

“I’m bound on a very tiresome errand 
—the selection of a wedding gift.” 

“Can't you postpone it?” he begged. 
“T’ve excellent seats at Carnegie this 
afternoon. You spoke the other eve- 
ning of never having heard Ysaye play.” 

“I’m afraid not.” Her regret was 
a little forced. She disliked having to 
cultivate the simple, charming gentle- 
man for Herbert’s ulterior motives. 
“This—acquaintance of mine is to be 
married next week, in London, I must 
get my present shipped at once, you see. 
Otherwise 4 

Her voice trailed into a startled si- 
lence. She thrust out her hands in 
surprise. 

“You've lost something ?” 

“My purse! How stupid of me!” 

He remembered the costly, gold- 
mounted trinket. 

“I’m almost sure you had it before 
lunch. Let me step inside and see if 
it isn't still there.” 

The taxi he had already hailed had 
slowed up to the curb. He handed her 
into it, ordered the man to wait, and 
hurried back into the Caen-stone lobby. 
He preceded the head waiter through a 
maze of empty tables to the one at which 
they had been seated barely ten minutes 
before. There, on the white cloth, lay 
the missing bag. An obsequious ser- 
vitor dashed forward to hand it to him, 
and, instead, managed, awkwardly 
enough, to brush it to the floor. 

The gold clasp snapped open, and the 
feminine, trifling contents showered 
over the thick carpeting. 

With murmured apologies the waiter 
stooped to recover the trinkets and 
change, but Sindra thrust him aside with 
a gesture of the royal wrist. He had 
seen something that draw him like a 
magnet. His slight, brown forefinger 








crept out, touched a twisted, empty shell 
of platinum, gaping here and there 
where the diamonds had been wrenched 
from their setting. The delicately 
wrought ear screw, the shape of the 
cavity which had held a large, diamond- 
shaped pendant, would have told him 
what jewel the fine filigree had encom- 
passed, had he not recognized the set- 
ting. 

So she, the white-and-gold English- 
woman, had caught the far-flung emer- 
ald on that dramatic occasion at the 
opera house! Little wonder that his 
ironic words had frightened her the 
night before. He dropped the ruined 
setting back into its brocaded repository. 

“This is all, I think, sir.” 

The waiter handed him a gold lip 
stick, which he replaced as well, and ac- 
cepted the lavish tip with a murmured 
phrase of thanks. Then Sindra re- 
traced his steps to where the beautiful 
Mrs. Cappell waited, one slippered foot 
tapping the floor of the machine anx- 
iously as she remembered the betraying 
presence of the platinum setting in her 
bag. If she had the presence of mind 
to follow him into the dining room, re- 
claim it herself—but he had left her so 
suddenly. She told herself reassuringly 
that he would have no occasion to open 
the bag, come upon the damning, twisted 
setting. She was completely reassured 
when he stepped out upon the pavement, 
waving the purse triumphantly at her. 

She sank back against the upholstery 
in relief, mentioned the shop on the 
Avenue at which she intended to pur- 
chase Diana Gale’s wedding gift, per- 
mitted him to accompany her there be- 
fore he drove on to the concert hall. 

While he chatted lightly Prince Sin- 
dra considered the various ways of re- 
gaining possession of the emerald, which 
lay open to him. She needed money— 
she and her husband, who always had the 
look of evasion upon his weak, albeit 
pleasant face. Very well. He would 


offer her her own price for the jewel, 
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make it what she would. He closed 
his eyes, calling upon the holy ones to 
witness that the sacrilege of barter was 
unavoidable. For she, the troubled, 
white-and-golden one, had acquired the 
sacred eye through no evil intention of 
her own. 

But this was not the moment in which 
to broach the delicate subject. They had 
reached the fashionable gift shop, and 
he could only escort her to the door, 
and leave her there, while he sought the 
mournful ecstasy of music drawn from 
strings that yielded their perfect tones 
only to a master’s touch. 

The two hours of music were hours 
of spiritual sufficiency to the young 
East Indian. He sat back in his or- 
chestra seat, motionless, absorbed, in an 
infinite gratitude and peace. His long 
quest was ended. One of Khrist- 
na’s sacred eyes reposed in its hiding 
place beneath her pedestal, in his own 
chamber. It had come to him miracus 
lously, through fate itself. The other 
was in the possession of Millicent Cap- 
pell, and he could easily obtain it from 
her. In a few short hours the implac- 
able one would be appeased. He sighed 
in supreme satisfaction. 

The concert ended, he directed his 
steps toward the hotel. 

His servant, Gurdah, was not in his 
apartment, he noticed. A summons to 
his quarters did not unearth the fel- 
low. But even the servant's dereliction 
did not disturb him. He entered his 
own room. It was but fit and right 
that he should make obeisance to the 
golden one at such a time. He rinsed 
his slender hands, poured some scented 
oil upon them, paused beside the mys- 
terious wicker hamper, which still stood 
in its accustomed place against the wall. 
From it emanated a subtle, horrid odor. 
But the dark, grave-eyed boy leaned 
over it lovingly. 

“Hast missed me, Kresh, knower of 
all wisdom ?” 

Inside the hamper something rustled 
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softly, and Sindra crooned a few 
strange words to it. Then he stepped 
to the carved casket, behind whose doors 
brooded the waiting, blind goddess. So 
elaborately carved were the doors that 
until his hand was upon the lock he did 
not see that they were not tight shut. 
When the desecrated panel swung open 
at his touch he cried out shrilly. 

The goddess had been disturbed, 
turned on her miniature pedestal. And 
the single, glowing eye of Khristna no 
longer blazed in its hiding place. The 
emerald was gone! 

The handsome chamber, strange with 
its trappings of another sort of splendor, 
was very still. The clock on the chif- 
fonier beat out the seconds loudly. 
Sindra, who would one day be priest as 
well as king, sank abjectly before the 
inscrutable, miniature figure. 

“Khristna, thy servant has failed 
thee! Strike, if thou wilt!” 

But the smal! blind goddess continued 
to brood upon many things. 

Then Sindra arose, and closed the 
casket doors. As he stood there some- 
thing small and gleaming caught his eye. 
He stooped, and picked up the broken 
half of an onyx cuff link. Weighing it 
in his hand he narrowed his eyes, sum- 
moning a memory. Ah! he knew now! 

He lifted the telephone receiver, 
asked a question of the desk clerk down- 
stairs, and received an affirmative re- 
sponse. 


In another wing of the hotel the Hon- 
orable Herbert Cappell jerked at a re- 
fractory drawer, dragged out an assort- 
ment of shirts and socks and festive 
haberdashery which he thrust with scant 
ceremony into an open valise and 
steamer trunk. He was unaccustomed 
to waiting upon himself. Since he had 
been obliged to dispense with a manser- 
vant Millicent had looked after him, as 
women will, 

The thought of Millicent sent his 
troubled eyes to the wrist watch he wore, 
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from time to time. Deuce take it, why 
didn’t she come back, knowing as she 
must the urgency of the situation? It 
would take her hours to pack her own 
things, he knew. And they should be 
off now. 

He was kneeling upon his bulging 
suit case, tugging at the strap, when a 
knock at the door brought him to his 
feet with the silent, tense movement of 
a jungle creature, ready to spring. He 
listened, breathing hard, and at last 
he turned the knob. 

A delivery boy stood there with a 
carefully wrapped-box under his arm, 

“Package from Ovingham’s, special,” 
he explained. 

Cappell tipped him, took the box from 
him. A puzzled frown etched itself be- 
tween his fair brows as he removed the 
countless layers of tissue and excelsior 
from about a pair of delicate French 
candlesticks of the finest sprigged ware. 
Suddenly he understood, and laughed 
aloud. Millicent, the incurable senti- 
mentalist beneath her cool placidity, had 
impulsively purchased a wedding gift 
for Gale’s daughter. Oh, well, what 
did it matter? 

He stared contemptuously down at 
the fragile bits of porcelain, and had 
started to replace their wrappings as a 
second rap sounded on the panels. 

The hand that disengaged itself from 
the excelsior trentbled. 

“Come in!” he ordered brusquely. 

Prince Sindra lounged on the thres- 
hold. 

“Hope I’m not intruding?” he asked 
pleasantly. 

“Not at all.” Cappell beckoned him 
into the room. “Been fussing with the 
packing of a wedding gift that’s got to 
be shipped. E 

He was ill at ease. He seemed glad 
to have the porcelain candlesticks to 
display. He stood against the light, 
but there was no mistaking the tense set 
of his body, the uncertain tone of his 
voice. 





Sindra was silent. 

“Have a drink?” asked Cappell. He 
glanced furtively toward the decanter 
on the table, as if he would have liked 
a strengthening shot himself. 

“Thank you, no,” said the young In- 
dian. His irisless black eyes were ex- 
pressionless as he drew some small ob- 
ject from his pocket. “You were in 
my rooms while I was out. I am sorry 
I missed you. You dropped—this.” 

Cappell’s gaze shifted from the broken 
bit of onyx in Sindra’s palm to his own 
damaged cuff link. He opened his lips, 
but he was speechless. 

“Are you planning to leave us?” asked 
Sindra softly. He had glanced through 
the open door, seen the disarray of the 
sleeping room. 

“For the week-end,” muttered the 
Englishman, “To tell you the truth, 
Sindra, I’m trying to get packed for 
an early train.” 

“I am afraid,” regretted the polite lit- 
tle Indian, “that you will be unable to 
catch it. I must have your undivided 
attention, Mr. Cappell, about a certain 
matter of grave importance.” 

Cappell had gone perfectly white. 

“But if I tell you 4 

The brown man had mastered the 
situation. 

“Of the urgency of my request you 
are—well aware,” he told Cappell grave- 
ly. “You are expecting your wife, per- 
haps? Would it not be better for us to 
discuss the matter in my own rooms?” 

Cappell made a gesture of indiffer- 
ence. His guarded eyes acceded. He 
pushed the candlesticks, with which his 
nervous hands had been playing, from 
him. 

“Just as you say.” 

They understood each other. With 
elaborate courtesy Prince Sindra 
stood aside, let the Englishman precede 
him out into the hall. As they turned 





the bend of the mauve-tinted corridors 
the gilt lift stopped in its ascent, and 
Millicent Cappell paused before her own 
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door. Inside she glanced comprehend- 
ingly at the disorder of the room, threw 
off her wrap wearily. So the candle- 
sticks she had chosen for Di Gale had 
come. They really should be dispatched 
at once. She looked down at them with 
a sad, mocking little smile, drew from 
her card case, which she had not had 
with her in the Fifth Avenue shop, her 
own calling card, and, on a sudden im- 
pulse, laid one of Herbert’s with it in 
the tissue wrappings. 

So small a deed of graciousness, of 
good will, could do no harm. And Mil- 
licent Cappell, who had few great deeds 
to her credit, clung to the faint, frail 
hope that the kindly impulse might come 
to some fruition. One never knew. 

She rang, and by the time the bell 
boy came the box was neatly inscribed 
with a London address. 

“T’d like this to be sent at once,” she 
told him, and took a certain inexplicable 
pleasure in watching the symbol of her 
gratitude to Gale’s daughter start upon 
its long journey. 

Then, recognizing the signs of an 
early departure in the disorder of the 
bedroom, in the overflowing trunk and 
suit case of Herbert’s, she commenced 
to take from their hangers her own 
frocks, 

In another part of the vast hotel 
Prince Sindra ushered his unwilling 
guest into his silk-hung chamber. Cap- 
pell found the room obnoxiously close. 
It may have been his imagination, which 
was always sensitive. He had sensed 
the same impending, palling doom before 
in his life—once in the trenches, just 
before a bullet had imbedded itself in 
his thigh; once upon another occasion, 
just before disaster swept down upon 
him. 

“You have upon your person the eyes 
of Khristna!” said the soft-voiced man 
who no longer seemed a product of Eton 
and Oxford. 

Cappell shook his head. 

“You're mistaken.” 


Sindra smiled, held out again, poised 
between thumb and forefinger, the frag- 
ment of cuff link. 

“I found this beneath that carved 
casket—that empty casket, Mr. Cap- 
pell! I will return it to you for the 
emerald that was in your wife’s posses- 
sion, and the emerald which you stole 
from me.” 

“By right of purchase,” said Cappell, 
“those emeralds belong to—Richard 
Mallory.” 

“By right of 
laughed. 

“We,” said Cappell calmly, “are 
thieves, in equal jeopardy. There is 
nothing for us but compromise.” 

Sindra folded his arms, and turned an 
inexpressive brown mask upon the other 
man. 

“Equal jeopardy? Searcely that, Mr. 
Cappell. The emeralds, if you please.” 

“Because they're the eyes of your 
heathen goddess!” 

“Because they are—the sacred eyes 
of Khristna!” 

“T have not got them.” 

“Your stubbornness is to be re- 
gretted,” sighed the prince. “I must 
have them, Mr. Cappell. I shall have 
them, even though you stand between 
me and them, and must be removed.” 

He approached, and suddenly Cap- 
pell found escape by the door cut off. 
Sindra had turned the key in the lock, 
pocketed it. 

“I haven't got the jewels!” he said 
hoarsely. “I suspected you’d be up to 
some Eastern deviltry; I was fore- 
warned—and forearmed.” 

Sindra smiled faintly. 

Cappell twisted his head as from the 
depths of the wicker hamper came a 
rustling, sliding sound, repellant, hor- 
rible. That faint, nauseous odor he had 
noticed before assailed his fastidious 
nostrils. 

“Tt will not avail you, I fear Ah!” 

Cappell had sprung at him, was twist- 
ing his arms behind his back. But, with 
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a quick upward jerk of his knee, the 
Indian flung his assailant off, hurled 
him across the room against the wicker 
basket, which, none too well weighted, 
fell under his impact, the cover gaping 
wide. 

3efore he had recovered from the 
breathless pain in the pit of his stomach 
Cappell sensed his peril. But it was 
too late. From the half-open hamper a 
cobra thrust itself, in thick, mottled 
coils, with flat, hooded head, and evil 
eyes. The man uttered a_ staccato 
scream as the hooded head lunged for- 
ward, and fangs of fire buried them- 
selves in his ankle, just above the artery. 
His veins seemed to course molten fire. 
Wide-eyed, he staggered toward the im- 
passive Indian as the reptile swayed back 
into its wicker retreat. 

“God!” he shrieked. 

A terrific, sickening weakness surged 
over him. Sindra, watching him with 
narrow, speculative gaze, saw him stag- 
ger, sink down. Swiftly he knelt before 
him. Khristna had struck once more. 

“The emeralds!” 

Cappell smiled. Great waves of diz- 
ziness were engulfing him. His mind 
was clear, but his hands and feet felt 
enormous, his tongue refused to func- 
tion. A foul miasma seemed to steal 
over him, 

“Not—on me. 
rid of them’”—he 
your very eyes!” 

And then utterance was denied him. 
Sindra stepped to the telephone, spoke 
in agitated tones: 

“The house doctor, instantly! There 
has been an accident.” 

When the doctor stepped into the 
room Cappell lay twitching on the bed, 
and the prince knelt beside him, futilely 
twisting a handkerchief about his swol- 
len ankle. 

“T shall never forgive myself! My 
friend insisted upon unfastening my 
cobra’s basket. I was not in time. Is 
there nothing we can do, doctor ?” 


You fool—I—got— 
laughed—‘‘under——- 
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The medical man shook his head. 

“I fear not. The snake fastened his 
fangs in an artery. The poison was 
circulated through his system in three 
minutes.” 

He thrust his hand into the dying 
man’s waistcoat, counted the slowing 
heartbeats. 

“He’s about gone now.” 

But Cappell strove once more, hor- 
ribly, to speak. His throat worked pite- 
ously; he clung with sudden strength to 
the dark-eyed young man who bent over 
him. 

“If he could speak to me!” mourned 
Prince Sindra, overcome with the fu- 
tility of all aid. 

‘Paralysis of the vocal muscles sets in 
practically at once,” said the doctor, 
“Yet he is probably conscious of your 
presence.” 

Five minutes later the eastern poten- 
tate released his friend’s nerveless hand, 
bowed his head in grief. The Honor- 
able Herbert Cappell was no more. 

“You think he knew, then, that I 
was here? A small thing to be grateful 
for. But he was my friend—if I might 
have a moment alone with him while you 
acquaint his poor wife of the tragic 
accident ‘ 

Doctor Stancheon revised his previous 
assumptions as to the impassivity of the 
Oriental. His highness was genuinely 
distressed by the death of his friend. 
He tiptoed out of the room, and left 
them together. 

His highness drew down the sheet 
that covered the dead man’s convulsed 
countenance, ran his hands—delicate, 
sensitive, brown hands—hastily over the 
clothing. An examination of every 
pocket proved fruitless. Sindra sprang 
to his feet with an exclamation of in- 
tense vexation, bowed his head in 
thought. At last his oblique black eyes 
brightened. He nodded with a little 





sigh of satisfaction, 
Cappell had had the jewels in his 
pocket when he, Sindra had entered his 
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room. Fear had been written large 
upon him. And later he had said: “I 
got rid of them, under your very eyes.” 

That was an exaggeration. He had 
hid them cleverly, but that was all. 

Sindra, who had no wish to intrude 
himself upon Millicent Cappell in her 
grief, slipped out through another door 
as the weeping, frightened woman ac- 
companied the hotel doctor into the room 
of death. 

A chambermaid, amenable to a gen- 
erous gratuity, admitted him to Cap- 
pell’s sitting room. He caught his 
breath sharply. The box that had lain 
on the console table, spilling excelsior 
untidily upon the carpet, was no longer 
there. 

“Mr. Cappell was about to send off a 
rather bulky package. Where could it 
have been put? Mrs. Cappell should be 
spared these details now.” 

“It’s gone, sir.” 

“Gone!” 


The chambermaid nodded. 

“IT saw a porter come out with it un- 
der his arm, not half an hour ago.” 

Fate itself seemed to stand between 
the precious jewel eyes and the man who 
had followed them all over the world. 
He uttered a mournful little sound, 
turned upon his heel. 

In the packing room the head porter 
shook his head. 

“Sorry, sir, if there was any mistake. 
Sut the package just caught the mail 
truck. It’s too late to do anything now.” 

Prince Sindra sighed in acquiescence. 

“You have a record of it, of course? 
May I glance at it?” . 

He scanned the address from beneath 
lowered lids. 

“That’s quite all right. The mistake 
was not yours, my man.” 

And then the pleasant foreign gentle- 
man directed his steps toward the near- 
est shipping office, to procure passage 
on the next liner bound for England. 
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From Australia come fresh flowers frozen in blocks of ice for display at the 
British Empire Exhibition at present being held in London. 


It is estimated that débutantes spend about $30,000 a year on clothes, an 


amount which makes a queen’s budget pale by contrast. The Queen of Spain, 
for instance, spends from $15,000 to $20,000 a year on her wardrobe. 


Heratpry has fallen upon evil days in England. More than a quarter of 


a million Victorians considered it necessary to display a coat of arms on their 
carriages or stationery, but now less than 40,000 people trouble to pay the armorial 
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Wipe y different are the tastes of perfume lovers, but at a recent test con- 
ducted at a perfume show lilac proved to be the favorite scent of both men and 
women, over rose, violet, jasmine, French bouquet, and Oriental bouquet. It 
was also determined that older people prefer the stronger scents 
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then at his hostess, young Holmes 

would have been amused by the 
swaggering self-confidence with which 
Stearns declaimed his favorite domestic 
maxim, 

“Problems!” He pounded his fist on 
the bare dining table so that the powder- 
blue coffee cups rattled on their saucers. 
“There aren't any problems! All these 
books and plays and highbrow conversa- 
tions make me laugh.” He turned to- 
ward the startled woman guest who had 
innocently introduced the word in her 
description of a new book. “Do you 
know what I'd do in such a case?” 

“No.” She drew her white tulle 
scarf more tightly around her bare 
shoulders; her dark eyes showed that 
she felt whatever he would do would be 
terrible. 

There was a pause. She laughed a 
little nervously. 

“What would you do?” 

“H’m!" His smile was a sneer. “It 
would be too easy. If any man came 
hanging around my wife, there’d be no 
problem, I can tell you.” He folded 
his arms. He added in a more quiet, 
dramatic way: “I'd kill him!” 

Holmes could say nothing; he had 
seen the quickly suppressed, but never- 
theless unmistakable, look of fear that 
had come into Mrs, Stearns’ delicately 
pretty face. Up to this time she had 


IT’ he had not happened to glance just 


seemed to him merely a pleasant, unob- 
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trusive hostess with a charmingly mod- 
ulated voice. But as she spoke now he 
perceived that her self-possession was 
based upon character as well as breed- 
ing. 

Her tone was impersonally discursive, 
as if to assure them that the discussion 
was academic. 

“T suppose contemporary writers use 
domestic difficulties to build up their 
plots, just the way there was once a 
fashion of religious obstacles.” 

“Well, there’d be no plots if all hus- 
bands followed my formula.” Bill 
Stearns’ voice was less strident. 

The woman guest regained her com- 
posure. 

“Have you read another new book— 
let me see, what is it called “ 

Steanns bit the end off a cigar. He 
turned to Holmes and said in an under- 
tone: 

“My wife taught English for a while 
in a girls’ school. She always has been 
interested in these new books and that 
sort of thing.” In his tone there was 
both pride and contempt. 

“T suppose she misses all that a good 
deal out here?” 

Stearns’ face darkened; his black 
brows were drawn almost together. 

“Why should she miss them? They’re 
not life! She’s got everything here any 
sensible woman could want!” 

He indicated the signs of luxurious 
comfort of the room. 
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“You certainly have a charming 
place.” 

As he spoke the sound of the sea 
came in through the open window; from 
the overhanging trees outside in the 
warm, tropical night a bird called shrilly, 
a lizard slid across the beamed ceiling 
above their heads. The Chinese servant 
glided in, carrying a silver tray of bot- 
tles and long-stemmed liqueur glasses of 
varying, delicate colors. Noiselessly he 
set it on a low table. 

Holmes perceived that Mrs. Stearns 
was a woman of artistic feeling; all the 
details of the house expressed a delight- 
ful sense of color without even a trace 
of the bizarre. Restrained—that was 
the word. As he sipped an excellent 
brandy, he thought that it applied equally 
to her appearance. That was why at 
first she had made so little impression ; 
the handsome, black-haired woman guest 
had overshadowed her. But as one 
looked longer at the two, as one was 
apt to do in this God-forsaken part of 
the world, where white women were 
dangerously rare, one began to realize 
that Mrs. Stearns had beauty of a subtle 
but authentic kind. Her hair, more 
bronze than gold, was drawn into a great 
knot at the back of her small head; one 
expected her eyes to be of the same 
coloring, but they delightfully surprised 
one by being a deep blue that was al- 
most violet. Her gown, too, of pale 
yellow, had appeared insignificant, but 
its soft draperies, caught by a curious 
ornament of topaz and gold, repaid no- 
tice. 

While the other four talked together, 
Holmes tried to piece the story together. 
For the first time since his arrival the 
day before on the West Island, as they 
called it in trading circles, he was glad 
that the next boat did not leave for a 
month. His interest, though keen, was 
completely impersonal; he, too, had no 
problems, but for quite a different rea- 
son. He was absorbingly in love with 
his voung wife, who had not accom- 


panied him because of the imminent ar- 
rival of their first child. 

“T hated to come alone,” he said to 
Mrs. Stearns as they left the candle- 
lighted table and went out onto the long 
veranda. “But she said the opportunity 
was too good to lose, especially now, and 
that my coming was like her staying.” 

Her face lighted up with understand- 
ing. 

“Of course it is. Partnership—that’s 
the finest thing men and women can 
have; playing the game together.”’ 

He started to say that, of course, that 
was why she stayed out in this lonely 
place year after year, but, glancing to- 
ward the corner where Stearns sat talk- 
ing to Mrs. King, he felt that it would 
be unkind. No woman could be a part- 
ner to a man like that. 

He said instead: 

“T’d like you and Irene—my wife— 
to know each other some time.” 

“T’d love to. She must come with you 
on your next trip.” 

“T don’t suppose there'll be a next 
trip. I was just sent out now with Mr. 
King to make a report on the hemp 
growing. But you'll be coming home 
some day ?” 

She got up from her low, wicker 
chair with almost awkward suddenness, 
noticeably unlike her usual, deliberate 
movements. Holmes remembered sud- 
denly the look of fear he had seen in 
her eyes. For a moment he could not see 
her face; when she turned she was 
composed. 

She held out for his inspection a little 
round box. 

“Lacquer just won't stay together in 
this climate. But isn’t this decoration 
nice? Look at that little gold bird im 
the corner.” 

“You must tell me what to buy out 
here.” 

“There’s not much; there’s no de- 
mand, you see; so few people ever come 
here. Of course, there is the bright 
cotton goods the natives make, and, per- 
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haps, by ordering them in time you 
might have some dresses embroidered 
for the baby.” 

“T’d like that. Would you—would 
you help me with them?” 

As she hesitated he felt that he had 
been importunate. After all, she was 
the wife of an enormously rich man, 
and, perhaps, she was not in the habit of 
shopping with unimportant young 
strangers. Then, as she glanced almost 
imperceptibly toward her husband he 
saw that this was not the reason. 

“I'd be delighted to help,” she said, 
but without enthusiasm, he realized with 
some discomfort. 

Presently Mrs. King rose. Stearns 
followed the three guests down to his 
big, open motor car, and bade them a 
cordial good night. Holmes, seated be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. King, glanced up 
toward the veranda, where in the light 
from the shaded lamps Mrs. Stearns ap- 
peared slender and frail in her pale yel- 
low gown, Suddenly there seemed to 
him something monstrous in their driv- 
ing away and leaving her behind with 
this powerful, swaggering man. Yet had 
she not, perhaps, some intrinsic quality, 
some steellike fineness of character, that 
might, if a fair issue were ever raised, 
make her the master of the two? Then 
as he looked down at Stearns’ square- 
tipped brown fingers, which rested for 
a moment on the door of the motor, the 
black hairs which showed below his 
starched, white cuffs made the younger 
man feel that no issue which was raised 
by him would ever be fair. 

They rode in silence through the 
warm, starlit night. Holmes thought 
that the fantastic ideas which persisted 
in his mind might be due to his feeling 
of tiredness after the long weeks on 
board ship, and the disturbing, exotic 
beauty of this remote island. 

He was astonished when Mrs. King, 
in a voice too low for the chauffeur to 
overhear, said: 

“T’ve never felt so for 


sorry any 
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woman in my life! 
a brute!” 

Her husband turned in astonishment. 

“My dear! Really! You do say the 
most extravagant things. I thought he 
was very kind, very hospitable—a bit of 
a rough diamond, perhaps.” 

“A complete brute!” Her voice vi- 
brated. Even as he agreed with her 
verdict Holmes smiled in the darkness at 
the way in which she made all judg- 
ments passionately; one would have 
thought that she was the eloping wife of 
this brute. 

Mr. King added: “He’s a very im- 
portant man out here. They call him 
the king of the island.” 

“T don’t doubt it. He looks like a 
born slave driver. But even you must 
admit, Herbert, that one would like a 
man to treat his wife somewhat differ- 
ently from a coolie.” 

“Oh, come now, my dear. 
to be happy enough. 
were magnificent.” 

“Yes, her pearls were magnificent. I 
was glad I hadn't brought mine. But 
She shrugged 
her handsome shoulders under her light 
wrap of rose satin. 

The next morning when the three met 
at breakfast, King announced that he 
had decided that he could neither take 
his wife with him on his trip into the 
interior of the island, leave her 
alone at the hotel. The place was clean 
enough, with mosquito nettings for the 
beds and screens at the long windows, 
but the eyes of the smiling, fat propri- 
etor slanted a little too much to credit 
his frequent allusions to “us white peo- 
ple,” and a strange lot of dissolute 
Europeans and sullen half-breeds had 
been crowded into the little bar from late 
afternoon until dawn. 

“I don’t know just what to do about 
it,” he ended. “I’ve got to make a per- 


i've never seen such 


She seems 
And her pearls 


as for being happy!” 


nor 


sonal report, and I had wanted you to 
go with me, Holmes, 
stay here alone,” 


But Helen can’t 
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Holmes was conscious of keen disap- 
pointment. 

“I’d do anything I could for Mrs. 
King,” he said. “And, of course, I'll 
stay here if you say so, sir. But had 
you thought of—of asking the advice of 
Stearns?” 

Husband and wife exchanged glances. 

“T thought of that the first thing. In 
fact, I’ve telephoned out to his house. 
Well, there’s no use beating around the 
bush. As he’s the only white man out 
here with a wife, I thought they might 
be glad to have Helen stay with them. 
Then you and I would be free to go on 
our trip.” 

“What did he say ?” 

“Tt wasn’t he; it was she,” Mrs. King 
answered, “Let me tell it, Herbert.” 

“You mean she didn’t want you?” 

“No; she was crazy to have me, poor 
thing. She answered the telephone when 
Herbert called, but it was obvious that 
he was right there all the time, and be- 
fore she could say a word about me go- 
ing there, he began to talk to her. Even 
Herbert noticed how her voice changed 
when she repeated his message.” 

King tried to laugh. 

“I’m not very imaginative, but either 
this beastly climate or my wife's suspi- 
cions have made me begin to notice 
things. She just said: ‘He says he 
wouldn’t leave her at the hotel alone, 
but I knew she was terribly upset.” 

Holmes’ distress at giving up the in- 
land trip was so deep that he spoke at 
random. 

“I suppose he was afraid you'd dis- 
cuss some more problem books with 
her.” 

Mrs. King’s dark eyes shone with ex- 
citement. 


“No. There’s something far more 
serious going on out there. His talk 


about murder was not done on the spur 
of the moment. There’s something 
wrong. And I intend to find out what 
it is.” 

“Well, if you let me help,” said the 
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young man, “I may not regret the hemp 
plantation.” 


During the long, hot days and sultry 
evenings of the first week the subject 
of the Stearnses, aside from double- 
dummy bridge, was their only recrea- 
tion. Mrs. King, in her energetic, pas- 
sionate interest, lost no opportunity of 
picking up information. She talked to 
the hotel proprietor, to the pale-brown 
young woman with the Spanish name 
who came to wash her hair, and to the 
English-speaking native who took or- 
ders for embroidery. 

They neither saw nor heard from the 
Stearnses again until on Sunday morn- 
ing their motor stopped in front of the 
hotel, and the white-liveried chauffeur 
came in with a formal note from Mrs. 
Stearns asking them if they would re- 
turn in the car for luncheon. 

When they arrived at the big, vine- 
hung house they were surprised to find 
two attractive-looking men on the ve- 
randa talking to their host. 

Stearns came forward to greet them. 

“So nice to see you again. May I pre- 
sent my neighbors?” 

The man he introduced as Mr. Page 
was in the early thirties, tall, slender, 
browned by the sun, with pleasant hazel 
eyes and thin, meditative, 
mouth. 

The other man, Reynolds, was of 
about the same age, but at first he seemed 
younger. He was strikingly good look- 
ing, with black hair, deep-blue eyes, and 
handsome teeth very white in contrast to 
the brown of his oval, regular-featured 
face. His charm, however, came less 
from his appearance than from his spar- 
kling humor and quickness of wit. 
Holmes was immediately attracted to 
him, and as they talked together, and 
sipped the deliciously cool cocktails 
which their host himself had prepared, 
he forgot that he had not yet seen his 
hostess. 


intelligent 


He had asked Reynolds some question 
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about his exploration of the adjacent 
islands, to which he received no answer. 
Glancing up quickly, he saw that the 
other man’s lean body was stiffening, as 
if he were slowly receiving an electric 
shock. Holmes followed his gaze. 

Mrs. Stearns, quite pale, in a soft, 
white dress, stood in the wide doorway. 
She hesitated for a second, then went 
toward Mrs. King. 

“How do you do?” 

Her voice sounded unnatural. Sud- 
denly everything seemed to Holmes 
constrained, and almost theatrically in- 
tense. He put down his glass and went 
toward her; as she greeted him she 
smiled, but she smiled with effort. 

Reynolds and Page were just behind 
him. 

He heard her say: 

“How are you?” 

Page answered: 

“Just the same.” 

Reynolds laughed, but his laugh was 
not spontaneous. 

“That’s a dreadful admission!” 

When Mrs. Stearns had come onto 
the veranda her husband had been at the 
other end of it. Now, although Holmes 
had not noticed him move, he appeared 
beside his wife. 

“Have another?” He held out the 
frosted cocktail shaker. 

Reynolds accepted a second. Holmes 
tried to think of some impersonal re- 
mark that might improve the vaguely 
unpleasant atmosphere. He turned to 
Page. 

“Mr. Reynolds tells me that you ex- 
plore the minds of these people.” 

“Only the minds of the natives,” 
Reynolds put in quickly. “Don’t be 
alarmed.” 

They laughed at that. Mrs. King 
had come up now to join the group, and 
they talked in unimportant generalities 


until the Chinese boy announced 
luncheon. 
Holmes, who was put on Mrs. 


Stearns’ right, had Reynolds on the 
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other side of him. He learned that these 
two men, both unmarried, had been re- 
leased from the same hospital after the 
war, and told that they must find a great 
deal of sunshine, and, if possible, some 
recreative work. They had started on 
this expedition as an amusing adven- 
ture, but as the result of their combined 
work began to attract serious attention 
they had kept on with it. Reynolds, 
who had a passion for exploring, de- 
voted himself to the physical aspect of 
the remote islands to which they had 
gravitated. Page was equally interested 
in the people themselves; he was an 
authority on certain phases of anthro- 
pology. 

“But have you found anything espe- 
cially interesting on this island?” Mrs. 
King asked. 

“A great deal in my line. There are 
certain primitive religious ceremonies 
here which are unique, I believe. And 
the natives are, for the most part, head- 
hunters, you know.” 

She did not know, and his explana- 
tions occupied most of the hour during 
which they sat at the charmingly laid ta- 
ble with: its cool lace mats and old sil- 
ver. All of the others listened, although, 
as the men had been there for six 
months, the Stearnses must have heard 
it before. 

Suddenly as Page talked on, Reynolds 
leaned across Holmes and said some- 
thing in an undertone to Mrs. Stearns. 
Stearns’ black brows came almost to- 
gether in his obvious fury. 

“What was that?” he demanded. 

Page paused. There was a silence. 
Then Reynolds said: 

“T didn’t mean to stop the lecture. Go 
on, Jim.” 

It was a victory, in its way, for 
Stearns was silenced. But after that 


moment his dark, intense eyes never left 
his wife’s face. 

Immediately after they had finished 
coffee and liqueurs on the veranda the 
four guests, as if impelled by the same 
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sense of uneasy discomfort, rose to 
leave. The two bachelors insisted upon 
taking Holmes and Mrs. King with 
them in their waiting motor. 

The road which, in the glamour- 
making starlight, had appeared mysteri- 
ous and romantic, now stretched out 
dusty, yellow, and monotonous with 
heavy cactus trees. Everything was 
still, asleep, quiet. Even the dogs along 
the sides of the road did no more than 
cock a weary eye at the passing motor 
before they turned over to sleep again. 
They passed no human being until at 
the crossroad, where the chauffeur 
turned off, a girl of perhaps ten or 
eleven, with pale-brown skin, wearing 
a single garment of bright-blue cotton, 
came out of a little bamboo hut. She 
gave them a curious, almost impudent 
look, then turned and went back to the 
hammock improvised from barrel 
staves, which was swung under the shade 
of a thick, red-flowering vine. 

“She’s not very dark,” Mrs, King 
commented. “What race is she, Mr. 
Page ?”’ 

Reynolds answered with quick bitter- 
ness : 

“She’s of the royal family, as they’re 
called out here. Her mother is a native. 
Her father z 

Page gave a warning look toward the 
chauffeur. 

Reynolds’ voice was no whit lower. 

“Her father’s name is Stearns. 
has quite a large family, all in all.” 

Mrs. King gasped. 

“And this is the creature who said 
he’d kill any man who looked at his 
wife!” 

“When did he say that?’ Reynolds 
demanded. 

“Less than a week ago.” 

The two men exchanged glances. 

“By Heaven, I wish Reynolds 
stopped, his fists clenched so that the 
knuckles appeared white against his sun- 
browned hand. 

The motor circled the driveway of the 





He 
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large, well-situated bungalow where the 
men lived. Down an avenue of tall 
coconut palms there was a glimpse of 
the bright-blue sea, flecked with white. 

“Do come in and have tea with us,” 
Page suggested. “We'll take you home 
later.” 

They were delighted to accept, not 
only for the pleasure of seeing more of 
their hosts, but because they began to be 
convinced that these two had some con- 
nection with the strangely ominous 
household they had just left. 

Tea proved to be a tray of cooling 
drinks served as an accessory to highly 
absorbing bridge. As the sun lowered, 
and sent into the great, billowy clouds 
its magnificent, clamorous, rose-red 
beauty, the young men insisted that they 
must stay to an unceremonious dinner. 

They sat at the informal table until 
very late, and they talked of nothing but 
Mr. and Mrs. Stearns. But, although 
the newcomers gained much information, 
their anxiety and sense of impending 
calamity was increased. 

They learned that Mrs, Stearns, who 
was obviously well born and bred, had 
come from Georgia. Her mother was a 
widow, and Helen, the only daughter, 
had determined to become the bread 
winner. Two years of grueling work, 
however, brought on a physical collapse 
which made her glad to answer the ad- 
vertisement of a wealthy family named 
Crane, who were willing to pay ex- 
tremely well for a governess who would 
go out to the tropical West Island. In 
reply to her letter she received a cable 
asking her to come at once. 

When she started alone on this long 
journey it was without any definite con- 
ception of the wildness and the primitive 
conditions she would find there; it is 
probable, however, that, even if she had 
known, she would have gone, so earnest 
was her desire to retain her health and 
earn money. 

Six weeks later she arrived at the 
island. The voyage had been Jong, un- 
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eventful, and vaguely disconcerting as 
the sea grew calm and the sky hotly 
blue. She looked forward eagerly to 
leaving the ‘small, stuffy, freight-and- 
passenger boat. 

When the boat landed a tall. power- 
fully built, black-haired man came 
aboard and sought her out as she stood 
hopefully waiting at the rail. 

“My name’s Stearns. I assume you 
are Miss Hillis? I am—or was—a part- 
ner of Crane’s.” 

He gave sharp instructions to the 
coolies about her baggage, then escorted 
her, with a certain chivalrous 


manner, 
down the gang plank and over into the 
hotel. She assumed that the Cranes’ 


plantation was inland, and they had 
therefore sent Stearns to conduct her 
there. It was only when she was shown 
up into the bare, dark rocm over the bar, 
in which the ship’s crew had already 
begun to chink glasses, that she had her 
first doubts. 

“When will I see Mrs. Crane?” she 
asked, 

“T'll tell you about that at dinner.” 
He looked at his watch. “Will you be 
ready in half an hour?” 

She bathed, brushed her gold-bronze 
hair, and put on a fresh, white muslin 
dress. When she descended the uncar- 
peted stairs the smiling, slanting-eyed 
proprietor called into the bar. Stearns 
came out immediately, a cocktail in his 
hand. 

“You don't drink these things ?” 

~.. e 

He swallowed it in one gulp, put it 
down, then opened the door so that she 
could precede him into a smail, white- 
washed’ dining room where a table was 
laid for two. 

As she involuntarily stopped at the 
threshold Stearns explained : 

“You couldn’t go into the main dining 
room. It’s too rough there for a lady 
like you, especially on boat night. You 
see, we have only one boat a month out 
here, so the boys make the most of it.” 
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From the laughter and loud cries 
which she had heard while she was 
dressing, she judged this to be true. Re- 
assured by his solicitude, she sat down 
near the long French windows from 
which she could see the harbor lights 
twinkling in the dusk. Her one desire 
was to get away from this unpleasant 
place. However, she did not want to 
appear impolite to the partner of her 
new employer. so she listened to his 
conversation about the local fish and 
fruit, which she found strange but de- 
licious, and the equally curious human 
habitation of the island. 

“There are less than a dozen white 
people; all the hard work is done by 
Chinese and native coolies. There are 
practically no women—two nuns at the 
convent who teach the native women to 
embroider, and the wife of a Dutch 
trader. The men come and go; can't 
stand the climate or the lonesomeness, 
and sell out their property cheaply.” 
He smiled. ‘So those of us who stay 
here are able to get more and more of 
the island into our hands.” 

“Who has been here the longest?” 
She asked the question only to make con- 
versation, 

“T have, now.” 

“So you probably own most of it?” 

She had not touched the champagne 
which he had ordered. He raised his 
glass again. 

“About nine tenths of the profitable 
part—hemp, sugar, some coffee and 
tea.” 

“And Mr. Crane is your partner?” 


“He was my partner.” He refilled 
his glass; he looked at her squarely, al- 
most defiantly. “Mr. Crane and his 


entire family left the island ten days 
ago.” : 
She jumped up in amazement. 
“But why didn’t they let me know?” 
“You were already on the water.” 
“Why did they go? When are they 
coming back?” She began to be thor- 


oughly frightened. 























“They aren’t coming back. Their lit- 
tle girl was taken suddenly ill. There 
was no doctor here. They had an old 


boat fixed up almost overnight and 
left.” 

“Why did you let me land?” 

“You couldn't have stayed on that 
ship.” She clasped her hands in 
despair. She saw before her a long, hot 


voyage among the small islands, then 
the circuitous return home, exhausted, 
her money gone, and no prospect of 
sarning more. She was so fatigued. by 
the voyage that this shock unnerved her. 
Tears streamed down her cheeks. She 
turned her back to him and, walking to 
the window, she wondered if, perhaps, 
the wisest possible course would not be 
to run straight down to the shore and 
throw herself into the sea. 


As she stood there Stearns left the 
table and joined her. 

“I’m just as sorry as I can be. I’m 
afraid I didn’t break the news very 


gently.” 

“Oh, no, you’ve been more than kind.” 
She had begun to look upon him as her 
only protection from the unformed 
dangers which seemed to menace her. 

“T want to do whatever I can. This 
place—this hotel—is no place for a lady 
alone.” 

“Couldn’t I go back on the boat to- 
night? They leave early in the morn- 
ing.” 

“That might be worse. 
I'll be here.” 

Again she had a sense of gratitude. 
He persuaded her to sit down again and 
to eat a fruit ice and drink a cup of 
black coffee. 

“T’ll get the captain to come in here 
and talk things over.” 

During the moments that she was 
alone she realized how completely tired 
she was. The boat had been uncom- 
fortable, the food wunappetizing, and 
there had been no escape from the heat 
and the nauseating odors of the kitchen. 
Stearns returned alone. 


\t any rate, 


No Problenis 
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‘He was in no condition to talk to a 
lady, But I told him that you wanted 
to go aboard to-morrow to continue the 
trip. He said it would be almost im- 
possible, as he is taking fifty coolies to 
the mainland.” 

She shuddered. 

“He suggested, and I agreed, that the 
best thing for you to do is to stay right 
here until#he comes back.” 

“But that won’t be for a month!” 

“Yes, but a month here is-better than 
a month on that boat.” 

She felt that this was true. At the 
moment, with the motion of the water 
still in her sight, she felt that anything 
would be preferable to continuing on 
that boat. 

“You said that your health was not 
very good. Well, you can rest here. 
When you feel a little better you might 
enjoy riding one of my horses in the 
cool of the afternoon.” 

So it was decided. With a gallant 
manner he escorted her up to her room. 

“If you need anything, let me know,” 
he told her, not without solicitude, 

“Thank you. Good night.” 

She locked her door’ and pushed the 
bureau against it before she undressed 
quickly and threw herself upon the nar- 
row, iron bed with its stifling curtains of 
white mosquito netting. 

For several days her fatigue was so 
complete that only the absence of tem- 
perature persuaded her that she was not 
ill. During this time she saw no one; 
trays containing her meals were brought 
up by a Chinese boy, but she ordered 
him to leave them outside the door. 
After his soft footsteps had disappeared 
she would put on a dressing gown, push 
back the bureau, and go cautiously into 
the hall to bring them in. 

The fourth morning when she per- 
ceived from the foot of the stairs the 
boy’s bright, curious eyes staring up at 
her, her indignation made her realize 
that she was better. After breakfast 
she dressed. 
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“Only twenty-six more days,” she 
thought hopefully. 

But a week before the boat landed on 
its return voyage the Spanish priest re- 
ceived his first fee from the island king. 
Stearns and Helen were married inthe 
little whitewashed room of the hotel 
where they had eaten their first meal to- 
gether. 

This marriage, unless one was fully 
acquainted with the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, might have been difficult to 
understand, for she did not even pre- 
tend to love him. But in her state of 
lowered vitality, where all the sinister 
afflictions of the island and the ugly, in- 
sinuating expressions of the men at the 
hotel, as well as the ever-present con- 
sciousness of her family’s needs, weighed 
upon her, it seemed to her the inevitable 
solution. 

Stearns, of course, showed her only 
his attractive qualities during his brief, 
wisely conducted courtship. He had a 
compelling personality and _ certain 
charm of manner. He exerted himself 
for this slender, delicate girl; he 
painted a picture of their future life on 
the island, of their travels, their trips 
home. He promised to send to her 
mother an income so large that it made 
her gasp to think of the pleasures it 
would furnish. 

So they were married. There could 
be no doubt that he considered himself 
fortunate; he had attained wealth, 
power, and finally this beautiful, well- 
bred wife. And, whatever he won, he 
kept. 

It was not difficult for him to retain 
wealth and power, particularly as he 
had not the slightest scruple as to meth- 
ods. He had been endowed with a rare 
combination of great physical energy, 
which .withstood the tropical climate, 
and invincible, driving ambition. Many 
men with one or the other of these two 
qualities had tried their fortune on 
West Island, but one by one they had 
packed their belongings and left, sell- 
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ing, as he had boasted, to him, the fruit 
of their work. It was rumored that 
sometimes their going at just the mo- 
ment advantageous to him, as, for in- 
stance, before the season’s crops had 
fully matured, could be traced to the 
door of the one who remained. 
Malignant whispers even mentioned the 
sudden illness of his partner’s only child, 
and Crane’s hasty selling at an absurdly 
low figure his share of the great planta- 
tions. 

Rumor aside, it was a matter of 
knowledge that Stearns’ marriage had 
in no way changed his relationship to 
the native women who took his quick, 
unrestrained fancy. 

It was when his bride of less than a 
year learned, by chance, one morning 
of the existence of a second home, near 
her own, that she began packing her 
trunk. 

3y noon she had put into it every- 
thing that she considered her own; none 
of the jewels which her husband had 
had sent out; mone of the expensive 
clothes from Paris with which he in- 
sisted upon her adorning their isola- 
tion. She put into her trunk only the 
modest wardrobe, photographs, and 
books with which she had come eleven 
months before. For the first time she 
realized that she had no money; she had 
not needed any on the island, and she 
had not been conscious of the lack of it. 
However, as the boat was due the next 
day, there was no time to waste, so she 
unlocked the safe and took out a mag- 
nificent yellow diamond ring which she 
put into her old purse, 

When she heard his motor car return 
all of her preparations were completed. 
The Chinese boy announced luncheon ; 
she closed the door of her room and 
went downstairs to join her husband. 

They sat almost in complete silence at 
the formally laid table. Even when they 


were alone Stearns liked the sense of 
personal importance imparted by a cer- 
tain degree of ceremony. 
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He regarded her critically. 


“You look pale to-day. You're not 
eating enough.” 

She made no pretense of tasting her 
food. She looked across at him, her 


violet-blue eyes wide open. 

“I’m going home to-morrow.” 

He stared at her for a moment; then, 
ae she did not look away, he burst into 


laughter. 
“IT didn’t know you were such a 
joker!” He laughed again. 


“It is not a joke. I have packed 
everything that is my own. I shall go 
down to the hotel this afternoon.” 

His voice was harsh. 

“I’ve heard enough! 
nothing more!” 

She rose. 

“T’ve found out about—about that 
other house. I’m going home.” 

“Sit down! Now just put that going- 


You need 


say 


home business out of your mind. 
You're not going home. You don’t 


stand a Chinaman’s chance of leaving 
this place. How would you go, eh? 
We're about ten miles from the land- 
ing. Well, you might leave your bag- 
gage behind and walk that far—if you 
were allowed to leave the house, that is. 
Then you'd be at the boat. You'd say: 
‘I want a cabin.’ What would the cap- 
tain answer? He'd say: ‘My dear 
madame, we haven't so much as half a 
cabin.’ ” 

“But, of course, he has cabins!” 

“Not for you, my dear would-be run- 
away. You don’t suppose the captain is 
a fool, do you? Why, if it weren't for 
my good will, aside from the business I 
give him, he wouldn't be allowed to land 
his old boat on my island.” 

She was silent, dumb with gradually 
accumulating horror. 

He went on: 

“I knew what you were up to! The 
idea of your imagining that you could 
ever do such a silly thing! Why, you'd 
hardly put the first handkerchief into 
your bag before I knew what you were 
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up to. I was twenty miles away then. 
But here I am mow. If you don’t re- 
alize the situation, you just wait ten min- 
utes and then go up to your room. No, 
sit still. I like to look at you while I 
eat.” 

She had to sit there while he ate and 
drank and talked in his braggadocio way. 
At last he had finished; he took the 
wide, gold label off a long, black cigar, 

“You can go now!” 

She hurried up the stairs and opened 
her door. She ‘stopped in amazement 
on the threshold. When she had left 
less than half an hour before her trunk 
and three closed bags had been standing 
in the middle of the floor. Now there 
was no sign of them. She ran to the 
cupboards. The dresses which she had 
packed were hanging in their accustomed 
places; her shoes and hats were again 
on their shelves. She opened her purse. 
The yellow diamond was not there. The 
key of the safe had disappeared. 

During luncheon Stearns had given 
no orders to the servants; this could 
only mean, therefore, that she was con- 
stantly under surveillance, and that one 
of the servants had, indeed, telephoned 
a warning to him at the ranch and re- 
ceived instructions to wait until she had 
left the room, and then to undo all of 
her work. 

She was 
escape. 

In those moments of paralyzing ter- 
ror the only solution seemed to lie in 
killing herself. But at this thought her 
mind and soul rebelled. Black as her 
despair was, destitute of hope as life 
seemed, the unfulfilled potentiality of 
her youth clamored for its chance. 

At least, this is the interpretation 
which Mrs, King, when she and Holmes 
were back at the hotel, gave to the facts. 
For, in some roundabout way, through 
a maid whom Stearns had shortly after- 
ward dismissed because of her evident 
fondness for his wife, it was known that 
the next morning when the boat could 


beaten. There was no 
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be seen in the distance leaving the har- 
bor, Mrs. Stearns had written a letter 
which she entrusted to this girl, and 
then, having stayed up all night, fully 
dressed, she had put on her bathing suit 
and darted out of the house and down to 
the beach. In the rather stupid mind 
of the brown maid there had been no 
doubt that she had not intended to come 
back. And yet ten minutes later she 
had come back; she had demanded the 
letter and torn it up. 

“She just couldn’t do it,” said Mrs. 
King. “She knew that life must hold 
something for her. Remember now that 
she is young and beautiful and has never 
been in love, never lived at all.” 

Young Holmes smiled to himself at 
her phraseology even though he thought 
her analysis correct. 

“TI don’t see why she hasn't killed him 
Jong before this.” 

“Then you don’t understand either 
her temperament or the surroundings. 
She is one of the gentlest, most delicately 
fine women I’ve ever known. Yes, I 
admit I’ve only seen her twice, but I 
know some things about her. And she 
would be incapable of violence, even if 
violence were the means of benefiting 
herself and a good many other people. 
So much for that. Now, as to the sur- 
roundings. Stearns, like all bullies, is at 
heart a fearful coward. So he has an 
entourage trained to protect him, ab- 
surdly highly paid. Moreover, he has 
some sort of a bonus system, whereby 
at the end of five years each of the 
three or four men receives quite a big 
dividend; at the end of ten years they 
get a much bigger one, and so on. 
Therefore his living is a matter of vital 
concenn to all the men around him.” 

“He’s a clever man.” 

“Diabolically clever.” Her voice 
dropped. “You know, I can’t bear the 
thought of going away from this island 
and leaving her behind. I just can’t 
bear it.” 

“But there’s no chance.” 
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“No chance. And, even if the cap- 
tain weren't heavily bribed, even if he 
would take her on the boat, even if she 
could be stolen away from the house, I 
believe Stearns would kill her rather 
than let her get away.” 

“She is the most prized of all his pos- 
sessions.” 

“Exactly. He has all the money he 
wants. And all the power he wamts. 
But the one thing in the world he prizes 
is this slender, golden-haired girl. She 
is the symbol of his ultimate power, you 
see. After all, hemp plantations and 
brown coolies are not so hard to subdue, 
but to have the power of life or death 
over a human being—a human being, 
moreover, of much greater intrinsic 
fineness—well, that bolsters up his 
drunken ego. Yes, I’m sure he’d kill 
her rather than let her go, especially 
as 





Her voice was so low that Holmes 
was not certain he had heard the last 
word. 

“Especially ?” 

She looked cautiously around the lit- 
tle sitting room from which on either 
side their bedrooms opened, 

“Especially since he suspects now that 
she is in love with some one else.” 

“How do you know that ?” 

“It’s his one vulnerable point. Don’t 
you remember that first night at din- 
ner when he said he’d kill any man who 
paid attention to his wife?” 

“Indeed I do.” 

“That showed his insecurity. He 
knows there are things beyond even his 
control, and that human affection is one 
of them. But this is not going to defeat 
him. On the contrary. He repeats 
that warning, I’ve no doubt, quite often. 
You can see what the effect has been on 
her.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“She’s afraid to look twice at any 
man, no matter who he is. She believes 
that, if she shows the slightest interest 
in any man, he will be killed.” 


oy 


/ 











No Problenis 


Holmes remembered suddenly the way 
in which she had retreated from his sug- 
gestion that they go together to choose 
infants’ embroidered dresses; he re- 
called Stearns’ ever-watchful, dark eyes, 
and his curious way of overhearing ev- 
erything that one said. Most vividly of 
all, he saw again Reynolds leaning to- 
ward her, handsome and daring, and re- 
membered Stearns’ furious demand to 
know what he was saying. 

As if she read his thoughts, she went 
on: 

“The thing that terrifies me is that 
he’s so reckless.” 

“Stearns?” 

“No! Reynolds!” 


The next morning at breakfast Mrs. 
King was pale and depressed. 

“This is an atmosphere of horror! I 
shali be glad to get back to common- 
place life. I don’t want to hear again 
of the glamour of the tropics, now that 
I’ve seen the flies and the dirt and 
Stearns!’ She poured condensed milk 
into her coffee with a gesture of dis- 
gust. 

Some one knocked at the door. 

“Come in!” 

The slant-eyed proprietor shuffled into 
the room. 

“Telegram just arrived from boat. 
Captain coming back right away ; maybe 
two-three days. Some island he start to 
go got cholera; he turn around, come 
right back here.” He rubbed his yel- 
low hands together, and his smile re- 
vealed the bright gold of his teeth. 
“Make very bad business for me.” He 
shook his head dolefully. 

“We must send word to Mr, King at 
once.” 

“Have done. Boy left long time ago.” 
He backed out of the room, still smiling. 

As the door closed Mrs. King’s dark 
eyes shone. 

“This is Stearns’ work.” 

“I believe, if there was an earthquake, 
you'd say he had made it.” 
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“This is Stearns’ work. And it’s a 
good sign—a wonderful sign!” 

“How? Why?” 

“It shows he’s afraid of us!” 

“Of us?” 

“Well, of the situation in general. 
He’s got the captain to come back more 
than two weeks ahead of time to get us 
all away.” 

Later in the day they received con- 
firmatory news of the arrival of the 
boat on Wednesday; the messenger 
came back from the hemp plantation 
with word that Mr. King would return 
on that day. It was now Monday. In 
the cool of the afternoon Mrs. King 
and Holmes engaged an open carriage 
and drove out to the convent, where they 
had ordered various embroidered linens. 

When they returned to the hotel they 
found Reynolds and Page waiting for 
them. ® 

“We're giving a farewell party to- 
morrow night,” said Reynolds. His 
deep-blue eyes twinkled. ‘“We hope 
you'll dine with us.” 

“We'd love to,” Mrs. King answered. 

“With pleasure.” Holmes’ curiosity 
was aroused by Reynolds’ smile. ‘Are 
there many people here to help one cele- 
brate ?” 

“No one but Mr. and Mrs, Stearns.” 

Page was serious. 

“You know he'll not come to 
house. We've asked them 
times.” 

“I'll wager anything that they come 
this time!’ Reynolds looked like a mis- 
chievous, daring boy; there could be no 
doubt of his charm, and he had, more- 
over, the dash of recklessness, that ab- 
sence of personal caution, which Mrs. 
King declared completed his fascination. 
“We'll come for you, first of all. Oh, 
by the way”’—he glanced toward the 
door—‘‘don’t let any one know that you 
aren't dining here. Our party, to be 
successful, must be a surprise!” 

She nodded. 

“T understand. 


our 


too many 


A bientét.” 
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After luncheon the next day she or- 
dered dinner for four for that evening. 

“There!” she said to Holmes when 
the proprietor had left the room. “Now 
he can notify Stearns that we're safe 
for to-night.” 

A little after seven they went down 
the stairs, through the deserted office, 
and onto the veranda. As the screen 
door closed behind them they heard the 
sound of Smith’s cloth shoes. 

He smiled ingratiatingly as his slant 
eyes surveyed Mrs. King’s rose-satin 
wrap. 

“We're going for a little ride. Be 
sure that dinner is ready on time.” 

Holmes was relieved when the motor 
car came in sight. He sat with Page, 
and as the other talked of his work the 
younger man saw in his sensitive, intel- 
ligent face indications of such fine, stern 
character that he had a revflsion of 
feeling against the melodrama of the 
island. But even as he thought with re- 
lief, of the prospect of sane and even 
humdrum life, the low murmur of Mrs. 
King’s and Reynolds’ conspiratorlike 
voices from the seat behind increased 
his uneasiness. ws 

Page drove rapidly out the long, 
straight road toward the Stearns’ house, 
In the cool dusk all of the little thatched- 
roof huts seemed to have come to life; 
on every doorstep there was a group of 
chattering, laughing, brown-skinned 
women in bright-blue and deep-pink cal- 
icoes, always one or more of whom held 
a small baby in her lap. Occasionally a 
lightly clad boy would dart across the 
dusty road in front of the car, while 
his less daring companions shrieked with 
mirth at the irritated solicitude of the 
motorists. 

When they turned into the Stearns’ 
driveway no one was to be seen. As 
they started up the steps to the veranda 
the Chinese butler opened the door. 

“Don’t think master home,” he told 
them immediately. 

Reynolds’ voice was decisive. 
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“I think you are mistaken, Lee. I 
saw master’s automobile outside.” 

Lee bowed. 

“Maybe just come.” 

“Go and see.” 

It was plain that the servant was not 
prepared for an emergency of this kind; 
he withdrew reluctantly, leaving the un- 
expected guests in possession of the 
veranda. None of them sat down. 
Holmes’ discomfort was increased by the 
sound of voices, obviously in dispute, 
which came through the open doors. 

After a moment they heard the click 
of heels coming rapidly down the stairs, 
then through the living room. Mrs. 
Stearns appeared on the veranda, her 
cheeks flushed, her violet-blue eyes wide 
open; she took Mrs. King’s hand: 

“How nice to see you!” 

“We're leaving unexpectedly to-mor- 
Tow.” 

Mrs. Stearns looked at them in aston- 
ishment and dismay. 

Reynolds spoke quickly as the sound 
of heavy, hurrying footsteps could be 
heard : 

“The important thing is that you 
should come with us to our house to- 
night—now. You must come!” 

She looked at him squarely. 

“Twill.” 

Stearns stood in the wide doorway, 
his black brows ‘drawn ominously to- 
gether. Without noticing his guests, he 
glared at his wife. 

“What’s that you will do?” 

“We're giving a farewell party to- 
night,” said Page, “and we want you 
both to come and dine with us.” 

Stearns replied, as if to an insult: 

“Impossible! Absolutely imnossible !” 

“I’m sorry you can’t join us,” said 


Reynolds, “for Mrs. Stearns has ac- 
cepted. 
car.” 
Mrs. King put her arm through that 
of the younger woman, and they went 
quickly down the steps. 
“Come back here!” Stearns cried. 


I'll take the two ladies in my 

















No Problems 


Reynolds had started the motor; the 
women got into the back seat and 
slammed the door as it moved off. 
Stearns at the top of the steps, apoplec- 
tic with rage and astonishment, stood 
still, He seemed unable to think. 

Then as the motor moved rapidly 
away he roused himself. 


“Get my car!” he shouted to the 
Chinese boy. 
Page and Holmes looked at each 


other; it was awkward, indeed, to be 
left in the presence of this enraged man, 
who stared after the disappearing car 
as if it contained thieves carrying off all 
his treasure. 

Page opened his beaten silver case 
and held it toward Stearns. 

“Won't you have a cigarette?” 

He took one, without a word, but as he 
held a match toward it his hairy, brown 
hand shook so that he could not light it. 

He turned toward the house. 

“Lee! Where’s my car?” 

“Chauffeurman he just eat his sup- 
per. He come now right away quick.” 

It was less than ten minutes after 
the others had left that the three men got 
into the big open car; each moment had 
been of painful duration. When they 
swung into the driveway of the bachel- 
ors’ house there was no one to be seen. 
Stearns jumped out and strode up the 
steps and into the long, unlighted living 
room, filled with packing cases and 
closed trunks. 

“Helen!” His command was in the 
same infuriated tone in which he had 
addressed his Chinese servant. “Come 
here!” 

For a moment there was no answer. 
Then from the farthest corner came her 
voice, icily calm. 

“I’m over here talking to Mr. Reyn- 
olds. What is it?” 

He started toward her, a terrifying 
figure in the semidarkness, one hand at 
his hip pocket. 

She rose, slim and delicate in a pale- 
green gown, silhouetted against the un- 
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curtained window. The last light of the 
sun caught the gold of her hair; behind 
her, one could see between the long ave- 
nue of palm trees the dark water of the 
moving ocean. Beside her Reynolds, 
handsome and audacious, rested his right 
hand on his hip pocket. 

Stearns roared: 

“What does this mean? 
you behave like this?” 

“Stop!” Her low, sharp voice com- 
manded as a general might command. 
“T shall behave as I please!” 

“No, you won't! By Heaven, you 
won't!” He stopped a few paces from 
her.‘ “You are my wife, and you’re not 
going to run off with any other man!” 

“Keep still! You're talking like a 
fool!” 

Her unexpected, sharp assertiveness 
surprised him into momentary quiet. 
Holmes and Page and Mrs. King, stand- 
ing near the outside door, neither moved 
nor spoke. Mrs. King trembled so that 
she had to lean against the wall for sup- 
port; the black jet ornaments of her 
gown rattled against each other. 

Then Stearns roared again: 

“Talking like a fool, am I? You'll 
see the kind of fool I am! I’ve been 
watching you two. I suspected from the 
very beginning what he was up to, but 
I wanted to catch him at it—to catch 
him makihg love to you.” 

“No! That is untrue. He has never 
said one personal word to me!” 

As Reynolds started to speak she 
raised her hand to silence him. 

“Don’t lie! I’ve seen you!” Stearns 
was whipping himself into blind fury. 
“T’ve seen him whispering to you. I’ve 
seen you look at him. I warned you. 
I told you what I would do. I said 
there’d be no problem in our family, 
and I meant it.” He drew a revolver 
from his pocket. “Before I'd let him 
have you I’d kill you both!” 

Mrs. King’s scream and the sound of 
two shots came simultaneously. A body 
fell. 


How daré 
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Holmes ran toward the window. 
Stearns lay sprawled, motionless, upon 
the bare floor, Reynolds’ face was drawn 
and agonized, but he was still erect, al- 
though the red blood had begun to ooze 
through the white linen of his coat. 

Page bent over the prostrate body, his 
hand on Stearns’ heart. He nodded 
gravely. 

“He’s dead.” 

Mrs. Stearns’ voice was still sharp as 
she looked toward Reynolds. 

“Are you all right?” 

As he nodded in assent her eyes 
closed, and she slid into a chair. 


At noon the next day when Mr. King, 
hot and dusty from his long ride, ar- 
rived at the hotel, his wife took him 
into her little bedroom, and before she 
would even let him wash his hands she 
poured every detail of the story into his 
astonished ears. 

When she had finished she threw her 
arms around his neck and began to sob. 
Presently, as he said nothing, but gently 
patted her shoulders, she looked up. 

“Oh, but that’s a relief! I’ve had to 
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keep up for her sake, you see.” She 
glanced toward the adjoining room, 
where Mrs. Stearns was preparing for 
the boat. “But she’s been magnificent! 
Magnificent! I’ve never seen such cool- 
ness, such courage!” 

Mr. King smiled affectionately. 

“T see that you still exaggerate a 
little.” 

“No, really, she is wonderful! I could 
never have done it!” 

“Done what? Endure that beastly 
husband all these years ?” 

“That, too. But I meant particularly 
the way she behaved with Reynolds. 
Knowing that her husband had sworn 
to kill any man she looked at Rey- 
nolds’ arm, by the way, is better to-day. 
But such superb acting!” 

“Oh, come now, my dear; showing 
interest in a man one’s in love with is 
not exactly acting.“ 

Mrs. King’s dark eyes shone with tri- 
umph. 

“That’s just it, darling. That’s what 





I mean! For it wasn’t Reynolds, you 
see. The man she’s in [ove with is 
Page!” 








TWILIGHT 


WILIGHT, but still the pulsing seas of pearl 
Glow into rose, as when a girl 
Flushes for her own dreams. 


Twilight, but on the verges of the west, 
Like passion life left unexpressed, 
A wistful ardor gleams. 

KATHARINE LEE BATES. 
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, A” things considered, it-is a wise Peter had built his castle in the unshak- 
precaution of the gods that we able hope that Elaine would some day 

should not know what waits become its mistress. Yet, here to-night, 

around the corner. The set in which in full view of his Towers, he had heard 
Elaine and Curtis moved was to have Elaine’s betrothal to Curtis announced 
two shocks that season, each cleaving as the climax of the gayest dinner dance 
it to the very foundation. Yet no hint of the summer season. Evidently the 
of either blow marred this night at. note which Elaine had sent that after- 
Tempest Hill. noon to soften the blow had gone astray, 
The wide lawns dropped down to the because for a moment Brock had sat 
river and to an enormous moon in a_ like a man stunned before—quietly, as 
smooth tranquillity which it seemed always—he had offered his felicitations. 
nothing could ever disturb. Great hedges It was doubly pathetic, Elaine re- 
of hydrangea broke the flatness of the flected, when the man who got hurt was 
terraces in carefully disordered groups, so unobtrusive, so almost meek, so ob- 
shining pearly in the moonlight and lu- viously incapable of dealing a hurt him- 
minous in the shadows where the pines self. The fact that Brock, new to wealth 


dipped to reveal Gray Towers. and to society, had desired to collect her 
7 Against the radiant, pale-blue sky the as he would collect the most perfect or- 
Towers gleamed serene and tall as a_ chid of its kind, held for the moment 


castle in pewter, the too-gingerbread, little significance. So far as he could 
too-nouveau-riche effect of them blurred love, he had loved her, and Elaine was 
by the kindly enchantment. It was like sorry for him with all her heart. She 
Peter Brock to build a mansion of this remembered how the veins on his slightly 
sort on the brink of the Hudson. bald forehead had swollen in his effort 
“Brock’s showy place.” the not so nou- at self-control when the announcement 
veau called his effort It was like the came. She remembered the expression 
romantic streak in him which sent the in the pale-blue eyes he turned toward 
quiet little man questing strange orchids the flower-burdened upper end of the 
in all the ferocious nooks of the world. table—eyes kindling with unbelief and 
Elaine drew a sigh as Gray Towers reproach, that bored for an instant into 
caught her sparkling glance. For this her own. 
one night, at least, she could have wished “Poor little toad!” Curtis commented 
Brock’s castle farther away from her now, when, escaping the rest of the 
brother-in-law’s Georgian house at Tem- party for a time, he whisked Elaine off 
pest Hill. The whole town knew that to the empty, moonlit lawns. The tone 
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in which Curtis spoke was contemptu- 


ous, more than sympathetic. He had 
never liked Brock. 

“You're jealous, Dick,” said Elaine, 
looking up at him as he towered head 
and shoulders above her own diminu- 
tive daintiness—a dark giant with a gal- 
lant eye, a humorous mouth, and a gen- 
eral make-up that had earned for him 
the title of ““Handsome Dick” Curtis, to 
his infinite disgust. “You're jealous be- 
cause the only things you can do are 
to manage a steamship business, play 
polo, and win tennis trophies. While 
Peter, on the other hand, is one of the 
most distinguished authorities on orchids 
in the country. His collection is second 
to none in the Western sg 

“Yes, I know all about it,” Curtis in- 
terrupted ; “but I ask you: Is this a time 
or a place for the discussion of weeds?” 

It wasn’t. They had found a path 
cleverly contrived of stone flags between 
two rows of concealing hydrangea. With 
the huge blossoms as a wall, a little 
angle of flower beds and pergola gave 
itself up to roses. The air swam with 
the perfume of them, thousands of blos- 
soms, waxen and silvered in the moon’s 
rays: the dark crimson of old-fashioned 
Richmonds, the pale gold of a latter-day 
creation, the sheer white, incredibly pure 
in that lavish brilliance, and the warm 
pink of moss roses in their fragile green 
cups. No, certainly this was no time 
nor place for discussion of any sort. 
Sweetly, half reluctantly, Elaine turned 
her flushed face upward—a face wistful 
as a cameo, the copper hair and dark 
gray eyes heightening the beauty of her 
rose-white skin. 

“Tt’s always going to be like this, isn’t 
it, dear?” Curtis said, holding her in his 
arms. “As much love as this, always?” 

“Always,” Elaine murmured, her arms 
tightening about his neck. 

He indicated with a nod the sundial, 
which barely contrived to hold its own 
against the twining roses. 

“Not like that, eh?” 
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Elaine leaned over to read the dial’s 
motto. “I notice only sunny hours,” it 
remarked bumptiously, and perjured it- 
self at the moment by registering a quar- 
ter to one in the bright moonbeams. 

“Oh, never like that!” said Elaine, 
catching the seriousness of his tone. 
“Never only the sunny hours! Why, I 
love you. And that means in rain and 
snow, in storm and stress, for better 
or worse——”’ 

“In life and in death,” said Curtis 
tensely. 

“Can you doubt it, dearest?” she 
asked, eyes filling at the solemnity of 
his tone. “In life or in death, I am 
yours—forever, Curtis.” 

He kissed the curve of her slim shoul- 
der, half hidden by the lacy copper 
dress. 

“That being settled,” he remarked, 
“Jet’s stroll down toward the river.” 

But Elaine glanced once more at the 
dial. 

“We've been away from the dance 
for a scandalously long time,” she de- 
murred. “Really, since the dance was 
given for us——” 

“Run back, then, sweets,” said Curtis. 
“T’ll smoke a moment and when I feel 
that I can enter the room without shout- 
ing: ‘She’s mine!’ I’ll come back for 
the dancing, too.” 

He watched her, smiling, as she sped 
up the lawn toward the lighted windows, 
that shone like jeweled cubes upon the 
night. She was thoroughbred, that girl. 
She would keep her word. 

At the veranda she wheeled. He saw 
her scarf flutter, and he waved a long 
arm in reply. Then, turning, he lighted 
a cigarette and, with his hands in his 
pockets, paced slowly down the hydran- 
gea path and around the corner. 

To Elaine, entering the broad living 
room from a silver-gilt world, it seemed 
as though all the color and merriment 
in life were gathered within those wal- 
nut-paneled walls. The rainbow beauty 


’ 


of twenty filmy gowns swirled before 
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her eyes as the tango came to a raptur- 
ous finish, and a dozen voices at once 
acclaimed her. Oh, it was blithe indeed 
to be the seascn’s favorite, even after 
five years of being out ; and it was pleas- 
ant to know that, having taken her time 
about it, she had made an enviable 
choice. 

The Goodwins possessed, as a matter 
of fact, more prestige than patrimony. 
Elaine, as the youngest of the three 
orphans, had been leading a satisfactory 
enough sister-to-sister existence, now 
visiting Anna in La Jolla, now living 
with Theresa in New York. The very 
skimpy allowance, which turned out to 
be Elaine’s share of the Goodwin estate, 
would hardly have bought gloves and 
hats, according to the present standard 
of her class. But, by dint of hunting 
bargains and spending frugally, Elaine 
had maintained enough financial inde- 
pendence to be able to take her time 
about falling in love. 

And yet, after all, she had not taken 
her time. One glance into Dick’s keen 
brown eyes, and she laid her heart in 
his hand with her first handshake. As 
for Dick, that first afternoon his eyes 
had scarcely left her face. It was 
flagrantly love at first sight for both of 
them. There was something almost un- 
canny about it: as if each had been 
seeking the other always, and, at first 
look, knew the search was done. Even 
to Elaine, more seriously minded than 
most of her set, the thing had been a 
revelation. Surrounded by the petty 
squabbles, the separations, and divorces 
of modern marriage, she had half for- 
gotten what had been instinctively her 
creed: that the one, undying, unwaver- 
ing love is sometimes kindled. 

There was relief, too, in the thought 
—she was too honest to deny it—that 
now there would be no more need of 
scrimping. Dick’s fortune was enor- 
mous, though, if he hadn’t possessed a 
lonesome penny. she’d have followed 
him across the earth. 
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Still, as the practical Theresa pointed 
out, it was nicer to do your wandering 
in Dick’s big steam yacht, which awaited 
them now at Genoa. Beggar’s rags and 
a wooden bowl had no appeal for 
Theresa. Elaine had quite roused a 
sisterly outburst by contending that a 
beggar’s bowl with Dick on the other 
side of it was preferable to a gold plate 
shared with any one else. 

Dreamily she smiled, remembering 
the little tiff, as she swung gracefully 
around the room on Bobby Carson’s 
arm. .Each open French window held 
its own oblong of moonlit shrubbery 
and ‘river, the lights and shadows de- 
fined with knifelike sharpness. 

“Penny for your thoughts,” said 
Bobby Carson, and trod on her foot. 
“Heavens!” he answered himself. “No 
need to tell me what your thoughts are 
now. As a dancer, I’m an excellent 
criminal lawyer.” Elaine laughed at 
him; for all his ability to play the boy, 
Carson was, indeed, the most brilliant 
criminal lawyer in the State. “Criminal 
is right,” he went on. “My dancing’s 
certainly a crime.” 

Billy Leigh, her brother-in-law, cut 
in, and they were progressing famously, 
to the mock despair of Carson, when 
one of the servants appeared at Leigh’s 
elbow. delivered some sort of message, 
and deprived her once more of a 
partner. 

“Well, this is a fine way to treat the 
guest of honor!” Elaine cried, standing 
in a corner, laughing and flushed, her 
eyes twinkling. 

“Let me leap into the breach,” said 
a low voice beside her. 

It was Peter Brock, with his mouse- 
like air and his almost timid tones. He 


held out a hand which trembled slightly 
as her own rested within it, and they 
began to dance the somewhat stiff two- 
step which was the only bit of dancing 
Peter could manage. 

“The announcement—was a surprise,” 
Elaine 


he remarked after a minute. 
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could see his teeth clench on the words, 
yet he contrived his deprecating smile. 

“I’m sorry,” Elaine said quickly. “I 
sent you a note this afternoon “ 

“It didn’t reach me.”” How self-con- 
tained he was, as if holding himself in 
a steel grip! “But it doesn’t matter. 

hope you will be happy.” 

Elaine pressed his hand. 

“And you, too,” she said impulsively. 

The veins bulged in his slightly bald 
forehead. His lean, smooth face— 
common, and yet with some force be- 
hind it that lifted it from the common- 
place—twitched. 

“I’m going to trv,” his low tones said 
gently. 

Just for an instant his pale-blue eyes 
met hers. In them lay something Elaine 
could not read—a strange, pale flash, 
of hurt, of reproach, of—— She gave 
up the riddle. Poor man, he had be- 
haved extremely well. He deserved his 
one flash of indignation, if indignation 
it were. 

The dance over, Elaine moved toward 
the nearest open window. The night 
looked fresh and cool after the warmth 
of the living room. When she stepped 
out on the veranda she discovered Brock 
still at her side. This troubled her a 
little, for she wanted to find Curtis, vet 
she hated, under the circumstances, to 
give this as an excuse for deserting 
Brock. 

He was talking about orchids, and 
the meek little man began to glow under 
the topic. Usually monotonous and un- 
obtrusive, his speech became swift, full 
of color, when he described the dangers 
to be overcome in search of the perfect 
specimen, and the thrill of the hunter 
who lays his hand at last upon the 
treasure. 

“You forget the hardship, the anxiety 
——” He drew a deep breath, at the 
moment a half-heroic figure, despite the 
mouse-colored, thin hair and the plain, 
apologetic face. “But [ am 
you!” 
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“No!” Elaine answered truthfully. 
“Tt’s—fascinating.” As he went on her 
eyes wandered to the hydrangea path up 
which Curtis should come swinging any 
instant. 

3rock leaned against the stone side 
of the house, smoking and making swift 
little gestures with his cigarette, so that 
it sketched arcs and circles on the sil- 
vered night. 

“Word has come to me—by the most 
devious means—of a very large, sea- 
green orchid that blooms somewhere in 
the upper reaches of the Amazon. Think 
of it! A true sea green, and big as— 
as a peony. Not a pale, leaf green; but 
alive, vivid, like the sea itself. I took 
particular pains to inquire. Incredible, 
isn’t it? It would be a new specimen, 
absolutely. If I could find it, they’d 
even give it my name, or any name I 
chose. I—I had thought a little of nam- 
ing it Elaine.” 

The girl made a sympathetic, half 
movement of her hand toward him. 
Surely, from Brock, this was the su- 
preme tribute. But he hurried on. 

“Of course, the natives are such aw- 
ful liars. Or, if not liars, they so often 
misunderstand what it is you’re hunting. 
I spent two weeks searching for what 
the natives described as a black-and- 
brown specimen, in India. I got the 
specimen, all right; but it was a lizard! 
No; I wasn’t angry. Only disappointed.” 

Elaine reflected that no one had ever 
seen Brock angry. He had the calmest 
temper in the world. Well, an orchid 
hunter needed calm, if appeared, upon 
occasion. 

“This time, I have reason to believe 
the natives are telling the truth. It will 
be remarkable if IT can find this orchid 
and 

He went on more prosily to explain 
how one must be as careful of a speci- 
men as of a baby. The proper tem- 
perature—to a degree, precisely. One 





breath of chill air was sometimes enough 


The difficulty of 


to shrivel a bloom. 
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transporting them, especially across the 
ocean, when changes of temperature 
were most to be feared. The exquisite 
care with which they must be handled: 
from the moment of discovery till the 
moment of installing it in his own hot- 
houses, Brock permitted no other hand 
than his to touch the specimen. 

As Elaine half listened, smiling 
faintly at his enthusiasm, her face white 
as a flower in the moonlight, her gray 
eves wandering toward the hydrangeas, 
she saw a man in dinner clothes run 
across the lower lawn. It looked, from 
that distance, like her brother-in-law. 
He was followed by a man in servant’s 
livery, also running. The two stopped 
abruptly near a grove of birches and 
seemed to drop to their knees. 

While Elaine watched, puzzled, Car- 
son and another servant stepped from 
the living room to the veranda at the 
opposite end from where she stood, and 
ran down the slope. 

“What on earth— Elaine began. 
Brock paused in his story. 

“What is it? What’s the matter?” 
he called in his ineffectual tones, which 
they did not hear at all. 

The girl caught Brock’s arm. 


“Tt’s silly to be frightened, I suppose” - 


“but 
Let’s go 


laughed 
act so mysteriously. 
there.” 

Brock tucked her hand under his el- 
bow without a word, and they started 
at a half run down the terrace. The 
nearer she drew to the birches, the more 
poignant became the nameless fear that 
possessed Elaine. At last she wrenched 
away from Brock, who would have held 
her back, and ran on feet winged with 
terror toward the knot of men. 

Her brother-in-law, turning as she 
reached them, caught Elaine in his arms 
and forced her head down upon his 
shoulder. 

“Good God, Flaine, don’t look!” he 
said hoarsely. 

She babbled forth a question, though 


—she uncertainly they 


down 
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it seemed to her that she knew the an- 
swer before it came. Yet her heart 
stopped at Leigh’s reply. 

“Yes, dear; yes, poor little girl; it’s 
Curtis,” he answered. “Yes, he’s— 
dead, Elaine.” 

With a frantic cry Elaine beat off the 
protecting hands. Before any one 
could prevent she was on her knees be- 
side that still figure in the grass. 

Only then did the full horror break. 
At sight of the purple marks on the 
throat and the strangely twisted right 
arm, came realization. 

Dick Curtis had been murdered. 

Whatever the group of men expected 
she might do, it was not that which she 
did. She did not faint, nor weep, nor 
shut her dreadful 
A strange look came into the marble of 
her face; a look born of love and greater 
than look of the 
avenger. 

Before their eves the girl became the 
woman they were later to know: cold, 
steely, still with the tense stillness that 
precedes the tempest, inexorable as death 
itself. She stretched out a_ tightly 
clenched fist and, with infinite gentleness, 
placed it on Dick’s already cold cheek— 
a strange, perplexing gesture. 

To those deaf ears she said: “I will 
remember.” 


eves on the sight. 


grief; the stony 


Thev were black days which followed ; 
days full of excited newspaper conjec- 
ture, of detectives, the hun- 
dred details to which attention 
must be paid before, at last, the funeral 
rites were permitted. To Elaine this 
seemed one of the least endurable phases 
of the tragedv: the fact that Curtis 
should belong to strangers for so long 
a time surrendered to 
his friends. Perhaps she went a little 
mad in those days and nights of pacing 
the floor. And vet her eves were clear, 
as always, when finally it was all over, 
and her brain seemed to act with almost 
phenomenal There were 


coroner;rs, 


grim 


hefore he 


was 


sharpness. 
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those who professed dismay because at 
the funeral her stony face showed no 
convulsion of grief, her dreary eyes shed 
no tears, 

Later she took the lead in the endless 
conferences at Tempest Hill. Not con- 
tent to leave the mystery of Curtis’ 
death to the police, Billy Leigh and Car- 
son engaged the most famous of private 
detective agencies to solve it. Carson 
used all the ingenuity, which had made 
him notable as a criminal lawyer, to aid 
the detectives in ferreting out clews, and 
no one was more surprised than he to 
find no clews at all. 

“Or none that amount to anything,” 
he told Elaine at one of the family con- 
ferences. The pale girl, dressed in black, 
sat tensely in the big chair that com- 
manded a view of the hydrangea clusters 
and the corner of rose garden, round 
which Dick Curtis had disappeared when 
she saw him for the last time. Her 
figure, so watchfully still, so rigid with 
purpose in its repose, seemed an an- 
achronism in the summer gold that 
flooded the living room and the terraces. 
Bees droned at the very windows. 
Flower scents. were incredibly sweet. 
The faintest breeze rustled the ivy on 
the balustrade and lightly fluttered a 
thousand blossoms that stood in velvety 
clusters against the emerald of the 
lawns. 

Between the warmth and life outside 
and the tomblike coldness of the girl’s 
face, the contrast was almost too dra- 
matic. Only her burnished copper hair 
and her gray eyes, behind which a steady 
flame now seemed always burning, ap- 
peared human. But for these, she 
might have been a figure in marble and 
black onyx. 

“There were footprints, of course”— 
Carson reviewed the slender clews he 
had—“which showed that another man 
had joined him. There were signs of 
a struggle—not a long one, for the grass 
was only slightly cut into, as if heels 
had dug it up. These footprints were 
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all blurred and useless for purposes of 
identification. 

“Unfortunately, any finger prints 
were also blurred by Morton, the gar- 
dener, and his assistant, when they first 
found Curtis and tried to revive him. 

“Of course, it is easy enough to hold 
Morton and his assistant on suspicion. 
But, so far, we can find not the vestige 
of a motive. Curtis doesn’t seem to 
have had any enemies, and you know 
yourself, Elaine, that there was no other 
woman in whom he was even a little 
interested.” 

“T know,” said Elaine in the terribly 
calm voice which now was hers. 

A little silence fell, each busy with 
his thoughts. Once Elaine’s sister 
lifted a handkerchief to her eyes, less 
for the tragedy of Curtis than for the 
tragedy of the girl whom grief had 
frozen. There was something uncanny 
about Elaine’s dreadful composure. 

“Well——-” said Carson after a pause, 
and rose. It was the futile ending of 
many such futile councils. 

Elaine halted him with a touch on his 
arm after the others had filed out. 

“Tell me,” she said, piercing him with 
keen eyes. 

“What do you mean?” Carson asked 
evasively. 

“You are holding something back,” 
Elaine said. “I can tell. It seems to me 
that no one can hide anything from me 
these days—nothing, at least, that con- 
cerns Dick Curtis. Tell me what 
thought is away back in your mind!” 

Carson bit his underlip for a mo- 
ment, weighing the thing that bothered 
him. 

“There is something; you are right. 
But it is only a—a sort of personal an- 
tagonism that makes me think it, and 
I haven’t told you, because it is so un- 
fair to utter a suspicion in a case like 
this where one hasn’t an atom of proof. 
I'll tell you, though; but I’d never tell 
any one else. 

“You know, and so do I, that there 























was one man who would naturally feel 
resentment toward Dick.” Elaine did 
not speak, and Carson, searching her 
face, spoke the name with evident re- 
luctance: “Peter Brock.” 

Another silence fell. 

“Of course,” Carson resumed, “the 
moment I mention him, I see the ab- 
surdity of such a suspicion. If Brock 
were like other men, he would probably 
by now be under arrest. He is the 
logical suspect: he has the strongest 
motive; his well-known love for the 
woman Curtis was to marry. But Brock 
isn’t like other men. He is mild to the 
point of timidity. Hz never raises his 
voice, much less his hand, against any one 
or anything. I have made inquiry, and I 
found out that, in his case, what looks 
to be true is actually so. In his home, 
even when he is off guard, he is kindness 
itself to his servants, to his dogs. He 
will tinker for hours with something 
that has gone wrong in his orchid house, 
and never an angry or 
tient word out of him. 

‘Brock has absolutely the most even 
temper I’ve ever known. If he were 
capable of q fit of anger, I’d say my 
suspicions were justified. But he isn’t. 
And whoever killed poor Curtis did it 
in a rage amounting to insanity. That 
strangely twisted arm——” 

Carson was talking more to himself 
than to the girl. He did not see the 
smoldering passion that leaped to her 
eyes at the words. 

“That must have been done by a man 
with great strength. Brock is short, thin, 
puny—and never under any circum- 
stances loses his temper.” 

Elaine’s gaze plumbed his own. 

“You are convinced—absolutely and 
beyond a doubt—that Brock had noth- 
ing, after all, to do with it?” 

“I’m so convinced,” Carson replied ; 
“so more than convinced, now that I’ve 
reasoned the thing aloud, that I’m sorry 
I spoke of it to you.” 

“I’m glad you did,” Elaine answered, 


even an impa- 
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“because I had almost the same thought. 
To be sure, he was dancing with me 
when poor Dick—when they found 
Dick. But he could, perhaps, have run 
from the edge of the river to the house 
before Morton found Dick down there. 
He could, perhaps, have left the house 
long enough to—to do it, without being 
missed by any one. But”—she shud- 
dered in spite of her iron control— 
“could he have danced with me so soon 
after Could he have taken my 
hands in his own when they were fresh 
from——” By an effort she spoke 
calmly, without hysteria. “It is unthink- 
able.”’ 

Carson placed a hand on her slim 
shoulder. 

“The man who killed Dick was cap- 
able of anything, Elaine,” he said, “but 
Brock was not capable of killing Dick. 
Brock in a rage—yes. I don’t like the 
man, yet I’m compelled to acknowledge 
the truth: no one has ever seen him 
even exasperated. He is mildness it- 
self. I honestly doubt if he has enough 
strength of character to be angry over 
anything.” 

“He has been very kind,” Elaine said. 

“He would be,” Carson retorted, with 
a normal man’s contempt for the man 
of too-gentle attributes. 

“T am glad you told me all this, 
Elaine repeated absently. “I have re- 
fused to see him, because this suspicion 
tormented me. But now—now ‘it’s dif- 





” 


ferent.” 
Before three months had passed it 
was very different indeed. Cynical 


commert followed Elaine’s goings and 
comings, which were frequently in 
the company of Peter Brock. 

Meeting her one day in town, a hot, 
dusty day when even decorous Park 
Avenue looked dowdy, Carson took it 
upon himself to remonstrate. Elaine, 
stepping into the lobby of the smart 
restaurant, looked unbelievably cool. 
Her mourning had progressed rapidly 
to the all-white phase. In her white 
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hat and thin silk frock she was almost 
bridelike. 

“Why do you run around with 
Brock ?” Carson asked abruptly, with the 
hurt indignation of Dick Curtis’ close 
friend. ‘People are talking, you know.” 

“I know,” Elaine replied, not flushing 
as he half expected her todo. “Is Peter 
Brock—do you think, after all, he may 
have killed Dick?” 

How could she speak so calmly? 





“Good heavens, no!” Carson said 
brusquely. “I don’t mean that! But 
it’s such poor taste You know, 
Elaine.” 


“Tf you’re sure he had nothing to do 
with——” 

It was ghastly, discussing poor Dick 
in the midst of the brisk hum of fashion- 
ables, in a place like this. 

“Of course, he didn’t. Of course, 
I’m sure. The idea is idiotic.” Carson 
groped for a change of subject, and 
found the obvious. “You're lunching 
here?” 

Elaine watched him with an odd ex- 
pression. 

“I’m waiting for Peter.” 

“For Brock?” Disgust gave Carson’s 





mouth a wry twist. “Don’t, Elaine. 
Please don’t! For my sake! For 
Dick’s 7s 

“Why do you say that?” Elaine 
asked. 


“Because he was Dick’s rival, in a 
way, and because it’s so soon after Dick 
went.” 

Elaine’s glance did not waver. Her 
manner betrayed no embarrassment. 

“It is rather soon,’ she eadmitted. 
“Peter and I were married this morn- 
ing at the Municipal Building.” 

Words crowded to Carson’s lips, but 
he choked them back. His look must 
have hinted at them, for Elaine grew, 
if possible, a little paler. Without 
speaking, he tuned on his heel and left 
her standing there. For a long while 
all that he saw in the dancing heat of 
the avenue were Elaine’s gray eyes, with 
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something far back in them which he 
did not comprehend. 

This, the elopement—for it amounted 
to that—was the second shock to wrench 
society in one season. Linked with Dick 
Curtis’ murder, it roused a fury of com- 
ment from which scorn was not lack- 
ing. The most charitable supposition 
was that Peter Brock had, through his 
kindly sympathy, made himself indis- 
pensable since the death of Curtis. The 
least charitable commentators _ said 
Elaine needed money—and now pos- 
sessed it. Carson wondered sometimes, 
if Elaine had married Brock to atone 
for the fact that once she had suspected 
him of murder. Perhaps, seeing his 
kindliness, his unswerving devotion, her 
remorse had played her false. 

Carson, however, found no one else 
to take this gentler view. Elaine’s sister 
regretted the marriage quite publicly. 
Even Billy Leigh, the brother-in-law, 
saw justice in this attitude. Others 
bowed coldly when they met Elaine on 
the Avenue or motoring with Brock in 
the country—or forgot to bow. In 
either case, Elaine met her scandalized 
world with a bitter half smile. She 
seemed ironically amused, as a victim 
in the pillory might have been amused 
at the vindictive gesture of the good 
citizen who hurled a righteous missile. 

Her term in the pillory, however, was 
not for long. Within a week, while gos- 
sip worked itself up to fever pitch, she 
sailed with Brock for South America. 
The hunt for that perfect sea-green 
orchid was on and for two years her 
world was not to see Elaine again. 

Life flamed like an extravaganza in 
those two years; like a Christmas panto- 
mime, all vivid and topsy-turvy and un- 
real, with a mythical bright-green flower 
as its goal. Slim as a medieval page 





in khaki trousers and knee-high boots, 
Peter Brock’s bride went with him by 
steamboat, motor boat, canoe, and mule 
back two thousand miles or so up the 
Amazon and its tributary streams. 
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From the moment their New York 
steamer churned its way into the out- 
flow of that mysterious river, which 
freshens the ocean hundreds of miles 
from shore, Elaine was a being pos- 
sessed. The orchid, the great, green 
orchid, became an obsession with her 
even more, if that were possible, than 
with Brock. To be done with steam- 
boat travel, to be off on the long trek 
through the jungles to that far-flung 
plateau! This ambition animated every 
waking hour. 

Brock applauded her youthful en- 
thusiasm. 

“I knew you'd love it,” he said. “I 
knew that somewhere behind those cool 
gray eyes lay an adventurous spirit.” 
She submitted to his caress. “You per- 
fect thing!’ he murmured. She had 
heard him use the same words and tone 
for a beautiful specimen of the orchi- 
dacez. 

Her impatience amused him some- 
times. 

“Tt may be years before we find what 
we came for,” he reminded her once as 
they returned to their camp on the high 
edge of a stream. The long day in 
reeking, steaming swamps, full of fan- 
tastic and brilliant growths, had been 
in vain. Though they were still hun- 
dreds of miles from the elusive plateau 
where, so his native carriers told him, 
the green orchid bloomed, Brock, never- 
theless, had collected many rare speci- 
mens of flower parasites, any one of 
which, from the naturalist’s viewpoint, 
would have made the trip worth while. 

“It may be years before we get the 
green one,” he repeated. 

“T can wait,” Elaine answered. She 
looked pale and a little too thin, seated 
in the light of the fire which the natives 
built each night to keep wild things at 
a proper distance. 

“Perhaps we shall 
Brock suggested. 

“We shall find it,” Elaine replied. 

Brock smiled indulgently. 


never find it,” 
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“You speak like one of the ancient 
sibyls—as if you'd had a revelation.” 
Elaine turned her gray eyes upon him 
—not cool now, but burning with pur- 
pose. 
“T have,” she said and smiled. 
On the aftermath of a wide 
Brock spoke half to himself. 
“We shall never leave the 
till we do get the green un.” 
“We shall get it,” Elaine 
did not smile this time. 
People who heard about these matters 
afterward thought that, perhaps, Elaine 
had grown a little mad, brooding over 
the murder of Dick Curtis. Certainly 
the natives whispered among themselves 


yawn 
Amazon 


said, and 


that some one of their antic gods pro- 
tected the white woman, as antic gods 
have, from time immemorial, protected 
those whose were touched. 
Though more than once she wandered 
off by herself, in the brilliant sunshine 
or the scarcely less brilliant moonlight, 
lured by exotic growths where the green 


brains 


orchid might bloom unseen, or by a 
splendid vista of snowy peaks glimpsed 
down a tunnel of rank, moist tree ferns, 
no harm came near her. Serpents glided 
away at her approach, or looked at her 
with lidless motionless in every 
muscle of their burnished length, as if 
she were some wild thing of the jungle 
with whom they must not meddle. She 
woke one moonlit night to find a jaguar 
walking beneath her hammock, and lay 
watching the lithe, velvety cat till it 
bounded back into the forest. 

The Indian carriers called her by a 
strange name of many syllables. It 
signified that no deadly thing could hurt 
her—not even the piraya, the little fish 
that bites off a man’s finger at one snap, 
nor the strange demons that inhabit most 
of the mountain lakes, nor the slimy 
things of the stifling swamps. 

Perhaps, indeed, her very lack of fear 
protected Elaine. She seemed scarcely 
to give a thought to danger from any- 
thing; not from poisonous plants nor 


eyes, 
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the poisonous humans whom she en- 
countered in spots where no white 
woman had ever gone before. 

Between Brock and some of these out- 
landish native tribes there existed a 
strange affinity. It was not his first trip 
to certain of the remoter regions, and 
Elaine noted with increasing surprise 
how much at home he seemed in extra- 
ordinary surroundings. She began to 
understand that his timidity was of man- 
ner only; beneath it he had a courage 
as indomitable as her own, and a daring 
—quiet though it was—which admitted 
no obstacles. He reminded her more 
and more of a machine which bores 
ahead without fuss, certainly without 
sentiment, but steadily, efficiently, with 
a will as strong as fate for its motive 
power. In this instance, the will was 
bent on possessing the green flower. 
Just as, she remembered, it had once 
been bent on possessing her. Success, 
she reflected ironically, seemed to attend 
the little man. In fact, he compelled 
success. 

Because her interest in the queer, 
sprawling parasites was so _ intense, 
Brock taught Elaine how to pack his 
orchids. This was a task he had never 
till now shared with any one. But so 
apt a pupil was his wife, that he even 
entrusted to her hands some of the most 
precious blooms: things that had burst 
like streaks of flame upon their vision 
as they rounded a bend in some muddy 
little stream, or hung like banners over 
their heads from a dizzy, vine-grown 
cliff. 

He taught her the secret of nesting 
the delicate roots in a boggy substance 
like peat. Or of tangling the roots in a 
basket of special construction, whence 
they would grow, apparently on nothing 
more substantial than air, into a cloud 
of fragile loveliness. Or of attaching 
the roots to a-bit of wood, with just 
the right sort of moss. 

Indefatigable in her care of these un- 
earthly flowers, Elaine spent hours re- 
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arranging and experimenting. Once 
when they had found the tropical rains 
too much for them, and were back in 
the nearest approach to civilization, 
Elaine came to Brock with eyes of 
dismay. 

“Those yellow orchids we got in the 
Great Valley—they are all dead, Peter!” 

Brock looked at her, dazed. 

“Dead!” he cried, as he might have 
cried at the death of a child. Hurriedly 
he went to examine them. The ex- 
quisite golden things were withered to 
the very roots. 

“Tt’s my fault,” Elaine exclaimed con- 
tritely; “I tried a new kind of earth 
mold.” 

“My dear girl, why?” Brock asked 
blankly. 

“T thought it would preserve them bet- 
ter.” She scanned his grief-stricken 
face. 

“Never mind, dear!” Brock comforted 
her at length, patting her cold fingers. 
“Perhaps we can find some more of 
them when we go upstream next month.” 

His equanimity amazed her anew. 
The yellow orchids had been among his 
choicest treasures—rare to a degree. 
Yet he uttered no word of reproach, 
then or thereafter. Not even when ar- 
duous search, after the rains ended and 
they trekked upstream again, failed to 
reveal another golden plant. 

“Never mind,” he repeated. “Other 
hunters have already taken back speci- 
mens of those yellow ones. It’s the 
green one we are after. Nobody’s ever 
seen it—nobody but a couple of my 
Indians.” 

The rainy season of the second year 
—a year spent under blistering suns; a 
year filled with strange hardships— 
found them encamped at the fork of 
two rushing torrents. One of these tor- 


rents, when it was but a sluggish, muddy 
creek, they had explored by canoe and 
on foot for the better part of three hun- 
It was a nameless tributary, 
through 


dred miles. 


trickling down ravine and 
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marsh, to add its mite to the Amazon. 
But, insignificant though it was, the 
nameless stream had yielded a bountiful 
harvest of the gaudy blooms that Brock 
was seeking. One, in particular, rare 
and artificial in appearance, they had 
called “the tiger.” It resembled a tiger 
skin remotely, and “tiger’’ was, for prac- 
tical references, easier than its many- 
syllabled Latin title. 

The second torrent, which, under the 
hammering of the cloud-bursts, now 
flung itself into the first with a clamor 
that filled the hot, green forest with 
strident echoes, was the trail which 
would lead them when the rains had 
lessened to that high plateau where 
Brock’s Indians said they had seen the 
emerald 3rock’s thin face 
glowed with an inner satisfaction. The 
year and more had netted him a magni- 
ficent collection. The unnamed orchid 
was now the only specimen still beyond 
his A few weeks would bring 
him to its birthplace. 

He visualized it blossoming sparsely 


blossom. 


grasp. 


through the centuries, growing in per- 
fection on the hot, high plateau, reflect- 
ing somehow, by some miracle, the hue 
of the chill green sea so many hundreds 
of miles away. There it grew, immense, 
incredible, waiting his hand—his 
hand !—to pluck it. He trembled with 
anticipation. He could hardly endure 
the long halt while the rains fell head- 
long like bludgeoning showers of leaden 
pellets, and the two torrents crashed to- 
gether in the clamorous gorge beneath 
their camp. 

But the long halt was destined to be 
yet longer. One morning he found the 
tiger—all three plants of it—dead. 
Brock’s cheeks were blanched as he 
brought the news to Elaine, the droop- 
ing wreck of blossoms in his shaking 
hands. 

“Peter!” she gasped. “It must have 
been the salt.” 

“Salt!” he cried, dumfounded. 

“But it does preserve cut flowers,” 


for 
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his wife persisted. “I’ve put it in the 
water many times. And the tiger—they 
all looked languid. So I experimented 
—just a pinch of salt, hardly any at all, 
around the roots——” 

It seemed impossible she could have 
done a thing so—ignorant was the word 
that came to Brock’s mind. And to 
do it without consulting him first! Even 
now she appeared not to realize the 
calamity she had invoked. 

“But, Elaine, you've killed them!” he 
iterated. “You've killed them all—all 
the tigers!” 

“How could I know?” she insisted, 
not without spirit. Had the rain and 
the heat got on her nerves, he won- 
dered? “A little salt, for cut flowers, 
helps to——” 

He made a gesture of despair that 
loosened the tiger petals. They dropped 
in a sorry crumple at his feet. With- 
out further comment he left her, Elaine 
watching his retreating, drooped figure 
with her somber, grav eves. 

It was hours before he returned, 
drenched and bedraggled and weary with 
his aimless tramping along the edge of 
the ravine. 

“Never mind, dear,” he said to her 
patiently ; “you couldn’t know, of course. 
But promise me one thing: that you'll 
never experiment with any of the speci- 
mens again. Promise, Elaine!” 

“All right,” she said listlessly. He 
noticed that did not say was 
sorry. The heat undoubtedly had got 
on her nerves. 

Yet, in spite of heat and a stream 
swollen to dangerous proportions by the 
rain, Brock started back up the three 
hundred miles to the point where the 
tiger had been found. He made the 
journey as a matter of course. To his 
mind, there was nothing else to do. Un- 
complaining, Elaine toiled along at his 
side. Indeed, it was she who discovered 
the little cluster of tigers which replaced 
the specimens she had killed. Brock 
glowed once more with satisfaction. It 


she she 
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had fiken them six weeks to make the 
journey. 

At last they reached the river fork 
again. At last they started on the stiff, 
hard, upward trek to the high plateau 
where the green flower, so Brock be- 
lieved, awaited them. 

His Indians pitched camp one flaring 
sunset in the midst of a clump of leaf- 
thatched huts where, it soon appeared, 
Brock was a welcome visitor. 

“T stopped with the chief on my last 
trip,” he explained to his wife. “In ex- 
change for some beads and things, they 
made me a member of the tribe. I’m 
called a name that means ‘clever at 
wrestling.’ Flattering, eh? They'll 
probably do a dance for me to-night. 
It’s an athletic event, with wrestling 
mixed in—a tribal thing. You won't 
be allowed to see it.” 

She wasn’t, but from a vantage point 
beyond the leaping fire of festival, 
lighted in the center of the settlement, 
Elaine watched the savage ritual. The 
dances were commonplace enough of 
their sort, but the wrestling amazed her. 
It seemed to be a sort of native jujutsu, 
whereby even the striplings, if they 
gained the proper hold, were able to 
throw the seasoned warriors. Her lips 
parted in an involuntary cry as a boy, 
less muscular than Brock himself, 
grasped the bulging forearm of a tall 
giant—creeping from behind to take the 
giant unawares—and threw him to the 
ground with a quick jerk that must have 
broken the giant’s arm, had he resisted 
it. The circle of faces, unreal in the 
firelight, broke into laughter at the feat, 
Brock joining in the short, sharp yell 
of praise. 

To Elaine the scene loomed both gro- 
tesque and horrible. She crept back to 
her tent. She needed what sleep could 
be snatched between now and morning, 
for on the morrow they started for the 
upland, and its mysterious bloom. 

For days they scoured the wide, tree- 
crowded plateau, searching every nook 
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around the spot where Brock’s Indians 
swore they had seen the orchid of ocean 
green. Brock’s face grew lined and 
pallid with fatigue; his mouth had a 
grim crease; only will power kept him 
going through the fruitless hours. 
And then, at last, around a corner of 
rock and tropic growth, there shone the 
wonder before his eyes. High on a 
dark and lofty tree, like a fire ball on 
a ship’s mast, blazed the green orchid. 
Green as the sea, it was, shining with 
a light which in the gloom looked phos- 


phorescent, moving gently in the light 
wind like a sentient thing. Big as a 


peony, fragile as a sigh, lovely as a 
pale emerald melted into petals, and 
ominous as death—the Brock orchid, the 
eighth matchless wonder of the world. 

Brock’s face, upturned to the miracle, 
was awe-struck. Elaine stared first at 
him and then at the monstrous bloom. 
Their two-year quest was ended, the 
elusive prize achieved. 

“We can go home now,” she said. 

It seemed a strange mode of con- 
gratulation. But, perhaps, Elaine had 
noticed that the gaze Brock fastened on 
the sea-green flower was more rapt than 
any he had ever turned upon his wife. 
In his appraisal of flower and woman 
there was, however, a common factor. 
Both were the finest specimens of their 
kind which he could collect. 

A long and difficult journey down to 
the coast. A long and anxious trip up 
half the world to New York. Peter 
Brock grew more thin, more pallid, with 
anxiety over the well-being of the mar- 
velous flowers in the carefully packed, 
threescore cases. He worried—gently, 
patiently—over the changes in tempera- 
ture, over the freakish roughness of 
stevedores. But, at last, the cases were 
unpacked, \the specimens reverently in- 
stalled in his orchid houses at Gray 
Towers on the Hudson, and Brock could 
draw a relieved and comfortable breath 





once more. 
Back to the fringes of her world came 
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Elaine, brown as an Indian, too hollow- 
cheeked, and obviously dimmed a little 
by some tropic fever, Her deep-gray 
eyes, the same: dark, 
intense, with a steady light behind them 
that gave to her glance an unfathom- 
able—something. 


however, were 


She made no overtures to her sister 
next door at Tempest Hill. She made 
no overtures to any one except Carson, 
and two or three other men, whom she 
invited to the dinner Brock was giving 
in honor of the newly imported orchids. 
Most of the guests were naturalists, 
some of them of international repute. 
Carson and the other men bidden by 
Elaine hesitated, but, because they had 
been fond of her in the old days, for 
her own sake and that of Dick Curtis, 
they finally accepted. Not at home in 
the Brock atmosphere, nor in the natu- 
ralist atmosphere, either, for the matter 
of that, it is doubtful whether any of 
them would have made his way to Gray 
Towers this evening, except that Carson 
had caught a glimpse of Elaine. He was 
shocked by the melancholy of her face; 
reported it to the others. They went 
to see her, more because of Curtis than 
because of this girl whom Curtis had 
loved. 

Strangely enough, Elaine chose to 
appear in black at that triumphal din- 
ner. Her skin, bronzed to a golden 
shade, caught some alluring quality from 
the funereal georgette of her gown. 
“he Brock diamonds glittered on her 
neck and in her hair—a concession, this, 
to Peter, who said she looked too mourn- 
ful without them. Her gray eyes were 
as hard and bright as the gems. 

Before dinner was announced, Carson 
found Elaine looking from a window 
across the moonlit space that stretched 
between her Towers and Tempest Hill. 
He followed her gaze to the hydrangea 
hedge, and the rose garden around the 
corner of which Dick Curtis had gone 
out of her life forever. A wave of pity, 
mingled with scorn, swept him. This 
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was the woman who had said she would 
not forget. Well, she seemed to re- 
member a little; she was staring toward 
the rose garden, at least. 

“Do you remember,” she asked Car- 
son, “how we discussed Peter—once? 
How, if he had not been so mild and 
incapable of anger * 

“IT remember,” Carson interrupted. 
This was in astounding bad taste. Then 
curiosity waked in him. “Has he ever 
been otherwise than—mild?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“Oh, no, never!” Elaine replied. 
“But I was thinking how you said that, 
if he had been the sort of man who 
could get into a rage——” 

“You have brought back some re- 
markable specimens,’ Carson interrupted 
again, seeking to establish the conversa- 
tion on a more comfortable basis. 

Elaine took the subtle hint. 

“One of them, the green one—the 
Brock orchid—Peter, I honestly do be- 
lieve, values more than he values his 
life—more than he values his wife, I’m 
certain.” She laughed carelessly, but 
Carson winced. Cynicism from Elaine 
was something new. 

They got through the dinner. Elaine’s 
group of former friends as bored as 
they had expected to be by the learned 
chatter of Brock’s naturalists. Elaine 
herself did little to relieve their bore- 
dom. Preoccupied, indifferent, through- 
out, it was with evident relief that, at 
length, she rose from the table. And, 
instead of dispensing graciousness to 
the naturalists’ wives, she sought the 
little group off men whom she herself 
had invited. Together with them, she 
drifted toward the orchid houses, 
whither Brock was ushering his fellow 
collectors. 

\s they reached the orchid house, in 
which the precious green specimen had 
been installed, she spoke again of Dick 
Curtis. His name sent a shiver and a 
thrill through the handful of his friends 
hovering about her. 
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“It’s two years since Dick was mur- 
dered,” she had said in a low, clear 
tone, “and no clew has been found— 
yet.” 

All things considered, it is a wise 
precaution of the gods that we should 
not know what waits around the cor- 
ner. As he came to the angle of the 
orchid house, where the sea-green mar- 
vel was enshrined, Brock stopped dead. 
A window stood open directly in back 
of the frail plant. The cool night air 
had withered it as frost withers a rose. 
The sea-green marvel, the crown of two 
years’ aching toil, the only thing of its 
kind in the world, was a scant handful 
of blackened ruin. 

No one of those present would have 
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believed the awful change that came to 
Brock’s livid face. 

“Who opened that window?” he cried. 

“I did, Peter. The place seemed too 
hot,” Elaine answered clearly. De- 
liberately she smiled at him. 

With a snarl more animal than human, 
Brock sprang. He caught her arm in 
the manner known to tribal jujutsu ex- 
perts. In a flash she was on her knees, 
and Brock’s murderous fingers were at 
her throat. 

In the group that leaped to her rescue 
were those wo had seen a dead man 
with a curiously twisted arm, with a 
throat purpled by the clutch of maniacal 
rage. They knew at last who had killed 
Dick Curtis. ; 


VOOR 


CREDO 


IVE me wandering 
And loving will 


To turn returning now again 


Trudging the plain; 


Blue grass and blossoming 


And dusty stones, 


Silence and singing in the mountain place. 


Let me seek 


With shortening breath the peak, 
Nor deaf to hearkening 
At call from thrush’s nest, 


Or cricket low 


Inside the thresholds where the men go forth to sow. 


Hot lust and quickening 


To drive the feet 
With sting and lash 


And healing in the noonday sun; 


Let me lie prone 


Under the glare and heat— 


Far from desire 


My lips on fire— 
Flame spirit thrust 


Up from the rust. 


STANLEY OLMSTED. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

\lison Ordway, young New York society matron, injured in the Japanese earthquake, 
suddenly recovered her memory several weeks later in a street accident in Havre, where she 
found herself wearing unfamiliar clothes and carrying an under-arm bag containing the 
passport of “Mary Sydnor,” and a passage to New York on a boat sailing that same morn- 
ing. It was only on her return home that she discovered that more than a year had 
elapsed, instead of a few weeks, since she had stood in a Tokyo hotel and seen killed before 
her eyes a woman who had applied to her for the position of her private secretary, and had 
herself been driven by the crumbling walls of her apartment out into the panic-filled 
streets and—oblivion 

On her return, Alison found that Nelson Ordway, her husband, believing her dead, 
had become engaged to Sheila Ravenen. Her desire for reconciliation with him changed 
to a proud determination to free him as soon as possible, Alison went to stay with old 
Miss Bolingbroke, her mother’s friend. Together the two women had tried to pry into 
the secret of that forgotten year and its happenings, but the only thing they succeeded in 
discovering was four cheap Japanese prints, sewed into the lining of “Mary Sydnor’s” under- 
arm purse, 

Then one evening at the opera Alison was accosted by a distinguished-looking Russian 
who addressed her as “Miss Sydnor.” Terrible half memories crowded upon her. Meet- 
ing him later at a dance, her fear was confirmed that he was in a position to furnish terri- 
fying facts about her year of oblivion. Dreading to hear more, yet fearing to remain in 
ignorance, Alison invited Alexis IHlanoy to call upon her. 





In an endeavor to learn more concerning her forgotten past, Alison renewed her 
acquaintance with Count Sensei Ymachi, Japanese diplomat. Discovering that Ilanov hated 
him, she went to the count’s apartment to warn him of his enemy. While she was waiting 
for him, the count was murdered in the next room, and Alison, terrified and distraught 
at the possibility of being connected with the affair, threw herself on the protection of 
[lanov, who arrived just as she was about to call the police 

Ilanov, warning her of the unexpected arrival of the “Bear,” whose very name caused 
a wave of half-remembered terror to engulf Alison, once more entreated her to try to re- 
member what she had done with the secret documents she brought out of Japan. Help- 
less, caught in a net of intrigue she could not understand, Alison agreed to seek safety in 
flight. 


CHAPTER VIII. thing unusual. No one had looked at 

LISON dared not stay away from _ her curiously, or remarked upon her 
her dinner. She never quite distrait air. 

knew how she managed to carry But a sort of spiritual collapse over- 


off the evening, to chat and play bridge took her when she reached the Gram- 
while before her mental vision persisted ercy Park establishment. Miss Boling- 
the dreadful tableau she must guard in broke was sleeping, she learned thank- 
secret. But she dared not cancel her fully from the faithful Nevis. 

acceptance. She supposed afterward “You look done up, Mrs. Ordway,” 
that she had neither said nor done any- the nurse told her sympathetically. 
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“Let me bring you a hot drink before 
you go to sleep.” 

Alison knew that, under the carefully 
applied rouge, she was deathly pale. 

“I haven't been sleeping well,’”’ she 
confessed. “Nerves! Absurd to link 
them with any one of my constitution, 
isn’t itr’ She pressed her jeweled 
hands to her face, guarding the quiver- 
ing of her eyelids. “I don’t want a 
hot drink, but, if you'll bring me one of 
those tablets the doctor left for Miss 
Solingbroke, to assure her of un- 
broken rest-——”’ 

Twenty minutes later she swallowed 
the pellet eagerly; waited tensely for 
that first, priceless moment of drowsi- 
ness when the procession of thought 
loses its sequence, recedes before a bliss- 
ful apathy. But no such moment came. 
The rather powerful sleeping potion 
brought sudden, swift oblivion. And 
not even dreams stirred the depths of 
her submerged consciousness. 

Twelve hours later she was like a 
swimmer ploughing up from un- 
fathomed deeps of sleep. A dizzying 
consciousness of ‘light and sound per- 
vaded her being, even as she strove to 
sink back into that satisfying abyss. 
But Mathilde pulled imperatively at 
the coverlid as she spoke. 

Alison started up, still drugged with 
sleep; remembered all that she had to 
fear. Terrified, disconnected phrases 
rose to her lips, to be stifled by her 
own pink palm. 

“They've found 
that rf 

“Madame _ has 


him—they know 





been dreaming bad 
dreams, /icin? It is a monsieur on the 
wire, who desires most urgently to 
speak with madame. Had he not been 
so imperative Fe 

Alison took the instrument from her. 

“Draw my bath, please.” 

When the maid had left the room 
she lifted the receiver to her unwilling 
ear. She shivered as Ilanov’s expected 
voice came over the humming wires. 
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He did not suggest or beg that she 
see him. He gave his orders. And 
Alison acceded to them submissively. 
The unaccustomed drug she had taken 
made her head throb miserably, but 
she flung back the covers, and swung 
her feet to the floor. 

She barely tasted the breakfast that 
was awaiting her, English fashion, 
beneath silver covers on the sideboard. 

“The morning papers, Delia.” 

‘She wondered if she were betraying 
her anguish to the sharp, affectionate 
gaze of the servant. Her hands trem- 
bled as they snatched at the folded 
sheets, and when her quick glance had 
seared across the important first page 
she sank back in an excess of relief. 

The urgent news of the day included 
no mention of the murder of the Jap- 
anese diplomat. Ilanov had lied. She 
knew now that he had never harbored 
the slightest intention of notifying the 
police. How absurd of her to have be- 
lieved him for an instant! This meant 
that, even now, all that was left of 
Sensei Ymachi was still lying, stark and 
cold, in his own blood. The pitiful in- 
dignity of it! 

And yet it seemed to the desperate 
woman that the longer discovery of 
the body was postponed the fewer 
traces of her presence might be left. 
There was a certain relief in having a 
few hours more of safety. Safety! 
She drew on her gloves, picked up her 


purse. Ilanov had commanded her im- 
mediate presence. She could only 
obey. 


“T shall be back by noon,” she told 
Delia. “If Mr. Ordway comes, ask him 
to wait, please.” 

Ilanov had bade her meet him in 
the Greek gallery of the museum. At 
this mid-morning hour the place was 
deserted. Alison felt small, insignifi- 
cant, and lost in the great stone cor- 
ridors which she traversed to reach the 
wing that was her destination. She 


paused at the threshold of the appointed 
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place, and looked about her fearfully. 
The austerity of the Olympians, made 
immortal in marble, shadowed the 
vaulted chamber. Through high win- 
dows the chilly blue of the sky cast 
cold lights upon cold surfaces. Her 
footfalls echoed loudly on the tessel- 
lated floor. She felt, whimsically, as if 
she were an intruder in this impervious, 
chill quietude. And then she saw that 
she was not alone in the gallery. 

Ilanov stepped from behind a con- 
cealing pillar, and came toward her. 

‘“I—] have seen the morning papers!” 
was her first utterance. 

“His servant has undoubtedly found 
him, and already notified the police,” 
Ilanoy told her quietly. ‘The first aft- 
ernoon edition will be full of the af- 
fair.” 

Alison groaned. 

“You are safe, Maruska,” whispered 
the Russian. ‘I made certain that no 
trace of your presence in the apart- 
ment remained. You have lost your 
old cunning, cherie. tn your fright 
vou did mad things! It was fortunate 
indeed that I came to see my old friend! 
For on the living-room floor I found 
your initialed handkerchief; you had 
grasped a glass door knob with your 
gloved fingers that were still wet.” 

She strangled an exclamation in her 
throat remembered stooping 
down before that dark, widening trickle, 
touching it, to stare in wide-eyed hor- 
ror at the flaunting red stains on her 
glove tips. 


she 


as 


“I removed every finger mark most 
carefully, Maruska. And the handker- 
chief ——” 

“Give it to me!” she demanded. 

He smiled her. 

“It is quite safe with me. 
you trust my 

She could only stare at him, sensing 
the meaning that underlay soft 
words. 

“You understand, of course, that I 
must protect myself to a slight degree, 


down at 
Surely 
discretion ?” 


his 
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Maruska. I undertook a great deal 
when I found you there, beside the 


dead man, and aided and abetted you 
in your escape! I would not care to 
be shown up as—what is the térm ?—an 
accessory after the deed!” 

“You know I did not kill him!” 

He made a gesture. 

“I only know—that you went there, 
determining to recover what you had 
so madly given over to him, at any 
cost! You knew me to be in earnest 
yesterday afternoon, Maruska!” 

“T went there,” she told him breath- 
lessly, “to warn him that you were his 
enemy—his threatening enemy!” 

“And when that threatening enemy 
of his came—it was to find him dead; 
to find you beside him. Remember that, 
Maruska!” 

The threat was barely veiled. But 
it was the simple fact. that absorbed 
her. 

“You can't believe I killed him!” she 
cried, 

“Does it matter what I believe, Ma- 
ruska? The important thing is: what 
will the world believe? Now ...think 
back carefully. Who knew that you 
were going to his apartment? Who 
admitted Did your 
name ?”’ 


you? you give 

She shook her head. 

“No, no.” 

“You will be traced there eventually, 
beyond doubt,” said Tanov calmly. 
“But you have a few hours. Your po- 
lice are incredibly stupid. This is what 
you must do. Everything is prepared, 
made ready for you. You have only 
to come to the station at the appointed 
hour.” 

She to his terse, barely 
audible directions m a stupor of dread. 
He was telling her of their flight—to- 
gether. And she, Alison Ordway, en- 
meshed in the ever-tightening filaments 
of this net of horror and intrigue, stood 
there listening to him. She roused her- 
self from the spell of weakness and 


listened 
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defeat which his presence always cast 
upon her. 

“You’re mad—mad !” 

“T am kind, Maruska! Or a fool— 
I know not which.” His colorless eyes 
smiled, dangerously close to her own. 
“The death of Ymachi has brought our 
futile loitering to a speedy close. My 
hand is forced at last. I told you yester- 
day that Barheit is here. The snow- 
blind old bear is roused at last, and 
ready to strike. You and I know the 
death-dealing blows of his paw.” 

The name, which brought nameless 
fear to her consciousness, always 
turned Ilanov into the likeness of a 
hunted thing, desperate and fierce. 

“You have no choice, my wild bird. 
Nor have I—now. For I have failed 
—failed in my mission. And you know 
that the Bear has no further use for 
his cubs when they return to him empty 
handed.” He wet his thin lips. 

“So all we can do is to flee. You 
from the consequences of—last night; 
I from the penalty you and your cursed 
loveliness have brought upon me. And 
yet, Maruska, even we may have our 
happy hours.” 

She shrank from him. And as she 
closed her eyes, so that she might not 
read the greedy desire in his, measured 
footsteps sounded in the stone corridor 
beyond them. They had been so utterly 
alone that the approach of another was 
startling. To Ilanov, pale and worn, 
the slow tread of unseen feet seemed 
fraught with menace. Alison shivered. 
So he, too, was afraid, despair ridden! 
Ironic doom! 

A shadow fell across the arched en- 
trance. Alexis Ilanov drew back, a 
figure of fear. Yet it was only a blue- 
coated custodian of the gallery, who 
smiled discreetly at the pair who stood 
in the shadow of Pan, and passed on. 
The old man was used to young couples 
who used the silent rooms as a trysting 
place. 

Ilanov drew out a silk handkerchief, 
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touched his pale brow, upon which 
moisture glistened. 

“A dreadful thing, fear! Always to 
be listening for footsteps, to be waiting 
for a hand to rest heavily upon your 
shoulder!” He laughed grimly. 

Alison turned away. 

“Yes, it is a dreadful thing. Too 
dreadful to endure,” she told him life- 
lessly. “And I am not strong enough 
—or weak enough—to go on under the 
shadow. Ilanov, I have come to the 
end. I will tell—all there is to tell!” 

His hand grasped her arm. 

“Then even now it may not be too 
late, Maruska. What did you do with 
the documents !”’ 

“You believed me last night when I 
told you I did not have them!” she re- 
minded him. 

“T realized that you had given them 
over to Ymachi!” he breathed. “But 
afterwards I searched the place from 
end to end. They are not there. And 
he could not have disposed of them 
before he died. No, that is impossible! 
You had them when you fled from me! 
Now we are beyond personal gain, per- 
sonal treachery. The Bear is here. Give 
them to him, and let us escape!” 

For the thousandth time she repeated 
the eternal refrain. 

“T haven’t got them!” 

He groaned fiercely. 

“You still maintain your mad de- 
nials, even when you know the near- 
ness of danger! But for a year you 
have persisted in that folly.” 

She knew that she could no longer 
maintain her ignorance of that year. 

“Tlanov, listen to me, and believe me, 
for I swear to you that what I say is 
true!” She caught his arm appealingly. 


“You found me in Tokyo, dazed from 
my hurt.” 

“Very different from the brilliant and 
unscrupulous agent Barheit had sent 
there!” Ilanov interposed. 

“Very different,” she admitted with 
“And that year 


a fleet, curious smile. 
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—from that day until a certain morn- 
ing in Havre when I sailed for Amer- 
ica——”” 

“Striving to evade the Bear, who had 
left Moscow, mystified, angered by my 
reports of you.” 

She caught her breath. 

“From the day of the Japanese dis- 
aster until that morning fourteen 
months later, Ilanov, my mind remem- 
bers nothing. Nothing! I do not know 
—I do not understand—what I may 
have done!” 

Stark fear was writ large upon her. 
The man beside her, whom many things 
still puzzled, read it, seized upon it. 

“You have reason to be afraid,” he 
told her gently. 

“Whatever I may have done, or 
caused, I’m willing to face!” she flung 
at him. “But I can’t endure the dread- 
ful doubt any longer. Tell me all you 
know!” 

“Before you went to Japan, on that 
last mission, Barheit tells me that your 
work was dependable, clever; that you 
were to be trusted implicitly. But 
since then—Maruska, you have earned 
the enmity of many men; vou have writ 
ruin many times you 
stroved— Shall I go on?” 

Her gray eves were frozen pools of 
fear. 


over; have de- 


“Tell me everything !”’ 

In the shadow of marble he spoke 
on softly, swiftly, assuredly. At first 
she listened in incredulous dismay, but 
as he went on, built for her the edifice 
of her life on the Continent, so that it 
took form 


and reality in the empty 
spaces of her consciousness, her in- 
credulity dwindled. When he had 


finished she was leaning back against 
the marble base of a piece of statuary. 
Her eves were closed, as if to shut out 
the crowding kaleidoscope of her un- 
remembered past. If she could but 
forget! That rosy-cheeked English 
boy, who had shot himself because of 
her treachery! The story of the widow 
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sketched in deft, black strokes while 
he hurried on to more important 
things. Alison looked down at her 
gloved hands as she had looked down 
upon them the night before, when they 
had seemed grotesque and horrible to 
her, smeared with the wet crimson of 
Ymachi’s blood. 

“Tf I have done these things, why 
should I fear anything?” she said at 
last. “Ilanov, you have put me—be- 
yond-fear. I must let them know that 
I am the woman whio came to his apart- 
ment, waited for him last night. I did 
not kill him. They will know that, 
believe me. They'll look for a motive.” 

She stopped short at his slow smile. 

“Precisely! Maruska, once they 
know all that we both know they need 
seek no further for the motive!” 

Spent, defeated, overcome by what 
he had told her so convincingly, she 
leaned put out her hands in a 
gesture of capitulation. 

“T had forgotten.” 

He repeating his directions, 
making sure that they stamped them- 
selves upon her memory. ; 

“For you understand now, Maruska, 
that there is nothing for us but flight. 
In spite of my vigilance, you must have 
gotten rid of those plans, but it is too 
late now to grieve over that. Too late 
to do anything but escape. I told you 
last night. Maruska, that I would not 
die for you. I do not know. When 
you are patient and pitiful—helpless— 
I would give you my heart itself.” 

She laughed. 

“That is something you know noth- 
ing about, Ilanov. My helplessness— 
my danger—is what you trade upon.” 

“Because I love you. Maruska, 
when we are far away, at the end of 
the earth, and safe, I will teach you 
to love as I love. You will not fail 
to meet me? You realize now that your 
only safety lies in your immediate es- 
cape?” 


back, 


was 
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She rose. 
“T know. 
left to me.” 

“Wise Maruska!”’ 

There was nothing more to say. A 
party of giggling schoolgirls under the 
supervision of a spectacled teacher ap- 
proached, and Alison made her way 
blindly out into the corridors. 


Escape—that’s all that is 


In the drawing-room of the Gram- 
ercy Park house Nelson Ordway rose 
nervously to greet Miss Marian, who 
was wheeled in by her attendant. 

“T have been intending to send for 
vou for days, Nelson,” she told him 
cheerfully. “I won’t need you again, 
Nevis. It’s most gratifying to a woman 
of my age to have a charming man 
call upon her of his own volition!” 

“IT should have come long ago, if I 
thought I should have been welcome,” 
he told her. “Last night I saw Alison. 
She told me I might come.” 

“That was a concession,” remarked 
Miss Bolingbroke dryly. “It’s about 
Alison that I have wanted to see you, 
Nel. Has it occurred to you that since 
her miraculous return something has 
been—troubling her greatly?” 

He got up; strode restlessly about 
the chintz-hung room. 


“It has. Last night was the first 
time I realized it. She’s in some se- 


cret trouble which she has no right to 
keep from me.” 

Miss Bolingbroke played with her 
Tings. 

“Precisely. Confidences should never 
be made, Nel. They’re either violated 
by the wrong person, or guarded stu- 
pidly by the misguided and faithful 
confidante. I’m going to tell you what 
you should have known all along. This 
past year of Alison’s, which is still a 
blank to her, is reaping a harvest of 
disaster, I fear. I’m going to tell you 
all I know. She’s being pursued, per- 
secuted by a_ perfectly fascinating 
creature—a Russian, who seems to have 
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some hold upon her. 
at the beginning.” 

Her story, ended, sounded paltry, 
scanty to Miss Bolingbroke. But Nel- 
son found it pregnant, potential. 

“It occurred to me only last night 
that I am a very stupid old woman,” 
Miss Marian ended. “Of course, the 
probability is that during that year of 
oblivion Alison destroyed the papers 
of which Ilanov speaks, if she ever 
had them. And yet, I keep remem- 
bering those indifferent prints which 
we found in her pocketbook. She’s had 
them framed. They’re down in the 
reception room now.” 

“I keep remembering them, too,” 
Nelson agreed. “It might be interest- 
ing to let an expert look at them—test 
them. With the use of the proper acid 
they might yield a wealth of informa- 
tion. Heavens, how fantastic it does 
sound !” 

“Almost as fantastic as it actually 
is,” Miss Bolingbroke agreed. “But 
they aren’t the point. At least, I don’t 
think they are. Nel, that child is miser- 
able, and afraid. She needs more than 
an old, helpless woman to turn to in 
her doubt and fear.” 


But let me begin 


“If she’d have me!” he suggested 
pointedly. ‘‘Tante, there’s never been 


any one like Alison; I’ve loved her al- 


ways.” He flushed unhappily. “Of 
course, when I heard of her death— 
Sheila—I think I associated her with 


Sheila.” 

Miss Bolingbroke yawned prettily ; 
picked up her cards. Her preterna- 
turally sharp ears had detected the 
sounding of the front door. 

“Your gallantry is very creditable, 
my dear boy; but, just between our- 
selves, Sheila Ravenen is a designing 
minx who gobbled you up whole because 
you were the living symbol of Alison’s 
money. If I were your own age, you 


could shake me for telling you so; if 
I were of your own sex, you could 
Age and infirmity 


knock me down. 
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have their attendant compensations, 
They give one prerogatives.” She grim- 
aced charmingly at her cards. 

A wise, grave little smile flickered 
about his mouth. 

“Dear Tante, your eyes see farther 
than most people’s. Last night Sheila 
released me from our—understand- 
ing.” 

Miss Bolingbroke covered his hand 
with both her own. 

“And did you ever really think that 
she would marry you after you were 
no longer the heir of Alison’s estate?” 

“That side of it hadn’t occurred to 
me.” 

She laughed. 

“Alison has just come in. Go down, 
and try not to play the fool again, 
my poor, blind boy! Wait—ring that 


bell. Isn’t the newsboy calling out an 
extra?” 
The summoned attendant scurried 


downstairs on her errand, and the in- 
valid reached up to pat 
cheek. 

“Don’t be persuasive, Nel. We 
women have always cast our lot most 
willingly with the tyrants of this world. 
And Alison understands nothing but 
an arrogance to match her own. Now 
go down, bless you!” 

It was a happy man who took the 
curved flight three steps at a time. The 
fresh, wintry wind swept in through 
the open doorway, and Alison, hatless, 
stood etched in sunlight that seemed to 
strike raw’ gold from her low-coiled 
hair. She had snatched the paper from 
the maid’s hand, stood staring down at 
the headlines. She did not even vouch- 
safe him a glance. Over her shoulder 
he read: 


Ordway’s 


COUNT SENSEI YMACHI MURDERED 
IN TENTH STREET FLAT 


Former Japanese diplomat found stabbed. 
Clews pointing to unknown woman 
as murderess. 
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As he read, the lines quivered under 
his eyes. Alison’s hands, which 
clenched the sheet, were trembling. He 
put out his own hand, and clasped hers 
in a warm, reassuring grasp. In the re- 
ception room he led her to a chair, 
forced her gently into it, conscious all 
the while of that address, which beat 
itself upon his inner ear, of the terse 
description of the unknown woman in 


gray. Alison—an Alison no longer ar- 
rogant and vivid and gay, but white 





faced, dazed—was clinging to him. 

How had she involved herself like 
this?: Her groaned, remembering her 
error, her plea for his silence, the night 
before. 

“Don't touch me,” she begged piti- 
fully. ‘I—I—Nelson, you’ve guessed! ° 
You know!” 

Yet she still clung to him. It seemed 
to her that his arms were all that kept 
her from an abyss, his warm, strong 
arms, his tanned cheek so close to hers. 

“IT know everything, dearest.” He 
stroked her hair, held her close against 
his own wildly beating heart. “Don’t 
be afraid; rely upon me to keep any- 
thing unpleasant away from you!” He 
got up, closed the door carefully, came 
back to kneel beside her. 

“You'd better tell me just how—how 
it happened. Then we'll get hold of 
the best lawyers in the city; get expert 
advice. You may not have been con- 
nected with the murder, even. It—it 
was self-defense, of course.” 

His lips felt dry, parched. 

“Nel!” Her hands crept wonder- 
ingly up to his face. “You think I 
killed him? And yet you’d stand by 
me? I wouldn’t let you, my dear! But 
I didn’t—I didn’t! Yet he was killed 
while I was waiting for him, across the 
hall.” 

He was reassuring her with a note 
of utter joy in his voice. She hushed 
him. 

“His death is only the end of other 
horrors, Nel. I—TI am as responsible 
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as if I had thrust that knife into his 
body!” She held him from her. “You 
say you know everything—that Tante 
knows, I suppose.” She laughed 
drearily. “Everything! Do you know 
that when I recovered, under another 
name, in a Tokyo relief hospital it was 
to be taken to Paris as that woman, 
who was the unscrupulous agent of the 
Soviet government? That I did her 
work during that year? That I was 
not even faithful to my own people? 
I lied and betrayed; I tricked on all 
sides. There was an English boy who 
talked much. I used him, for he was 
connected with the legation, and sold 


him. He killed himself in his own 
rooms. And then, through Ilanov, I 
met a friend of his, a woman who 


trusted him, the widow of a Russian 
general. I used her and betrayed her. 
I fled after that while I still had in 
my possession certain papers that the 
other Mary Sydnor had gotten posses- 
sion of in Japan. I tried to sell them 
back to their source, it seems. I was 
in constant danger—in constant flight. 
I, Alison Ordway, have done these 
things!” 

“T don’t believe it,” 
told her comfortingly. 

“T wish I did not! TI still don’t know 
—nor does Ilanov—whether I destroyed 
those documents, or sold them. I only 
know that they are plans, intimate docu- 
ments of international importance, 
which Ymachi would have given his life 
for m1 

Her voice trailed off. She was star- 
ing at the low bookcase, upon which 
stood the lacquer-framed prints which 
she had given to the Japanese noble- 
man before his death. Nelson’s gaze 
followed hers. He crossed the floor; 
picked one of them up to scrutinize it 
carefully. 

“These are the prints Miss Marian 
found in your purse?” He watched her 
pityingly. 

“The prints that Ymachi saw, and 


Nelson Ordway 
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wanted so badly that I gave them to 
him. He was to come for them,” 
breathed Alison. 

“That dark paper is very often used 
for code writing,” Nelson said sharply. 
“A chemist, an expert, must examine 
them with acids used to bring out con- 
cealed inks. Alison, these may be the 
key to the whole thing.” 

“What does it matter?’ she demanded 
desolately. “It would only mean that 
I had kept them from their rightful 
owner, from my—employers.” Wearily 
she gazed at her hands. 

He shook her out of the lethargy of 
doubt and despair. 

“T’ll believe none of these things— 
nothing you tell me, parrotlike, until 
your mind becomes clearer, until you 
remember every hour, every instant of 
that lost year, Alison.” 

“T hope,” she said desperately, “that 
I shall never remember !’’ 

“You shall remember! Why did you 
go to Ymachi’s flat last night?” he be- 
sought her. 

“To warn 
enemy.” 

He drew her into his arms. 

“I know you, Alison. Don’t be 
afraid of these ghosts this Russian has 
summoned up. I'll never believe in 
them! And now we must get you out 
of this entanglement. Trust me, 
darling.” 

She held him away from her. 

“Nel, I wouldn’t involve you in these 


him that Ilanov was his 


my 


horrors for anything on earth or in 
heaven. Let me go away quietly, se- 
cretly. Perhaps they'll never connect 


me with Ymachi’s death. 
this, the only way.” 
Her eyes besought him. 
“You'll let me you?” he 
begged. He saw that in her desperate 
mental state she must be humored. 
She nodded. 
“Yes, yes!” 


Help me in 


come to 


She pushed him away. 


’ 


“Now let me go upstairs.’ 
It was a safe promise. 


For her des- 
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tination could not be shared; unbridg- 
able and uncharted depths, which not 
even his dear love could span or sound, 
would keep him from sharing her doubt 
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wisest thing she, who had never been 
kind or wise to him, could do. 

She stopped for an instant in Miss 
Bolingbroke’s room, which Norah, the 








and disgrace. It was the kindest, the chambermaid, was airing. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





HURDY-GURDY 


ALL buildings meet a molten sky 
And roaring traffic rumbles by 
While, in the gutter at their play, 
Slum children pass a holiday. 


Oh! piper man of Hamelin Town, 
When you come dancing, dancing down 
Fair roads far off where roses blow 
And careless winds through clover go 
Caressing lonely, lovely places, 
Forsake your mountain, leave your fen? 
Mad piper, in the town again 
Pipe joy to wistful childish faces! 


Wild music wakes along the street 
A pattering of eager feet 

And laughter greets us, lilting, gay— 
An organ grinder comes this way. 


Oh! piper man of Hamelin Town, 
The growl of traffic fails to drown 
This shrill, sweet trill of melody 
As children clap their hands with glee. 
Remain in lonely, lovely places, 

My piper man; a rival plays, 

And brings on sordid city ways 
Bright happiness to childish faces. 

JoHN HANLON, 





























Superstition 
By ROBERT WITHINGTON 
GHE loves me—she loves me not.” 
How do the petals go? 


And does she love? And can she love? 
Yes? Yes? Ah, no! , 


“She loves me—she loves me not.” 
The flower is torn apart; 

Its petals lie at my feet in shreds 
As thou hast torn my heart. 

“She loves me—she loves—she loves,” 


Ah, darling, there is hope. 


I would not change my lot to-day 


With emperor or pope 


“She loves me—she loves me not!” 
Ah, throw the flower away! 

Come, tell me with thine own sweet lips 
What I must hear thee say! 























The Peacock Screen 


By Dorothy Graham 


SINONMCTIONS 


WEN Florrie Chadwick _ be- 
came Florise de Chatillon- 
Dusac, by the grace of God 
and the endless intricacies of the French 
marriage laws, she acquired a new set 
of accomplishments with her coronet 
of countess. The lithe, athletic figure, 
easily: angular, with the impetuous 
swing of tennis strokes in all its force- 
ful movements, changed to distin- 
guished emaciation and sinuous lan- 
guor. Her hair, fluffily disordered, was 
subdued to suave simplicity; the indis- 
tinct, faultless waves, coldly swept back, 
revealed an unexpected purity of fore- 
head. Her features sharpened to cameo 
severity. In two years Florise became 
expert in reducing her voluble pro- 
testations to the lift of a penciled eye- 
brow. 

Her compatriots, stopping in Paris 
for gowns by Lanvin, a divorce by Le 
Ferrier, or merely pausing to indulge 
in the incomparable paté de foie gras at 
the Crillon, remarked-on the trans- 
formation. They credited Raoul with 
the influence that molded Florise to the 
contours of the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Yet Florise was not aping the models 
of her world. For even when her in- 
dependence flared it was not a reversion 
to type, a cracking of the veneer, but 
a definite element in the fusing of her 
character. 

Raoul, naturally, would make a dis- 
tinct impression on a girl. His ex- 
treme seriousness, always drifting into 
nonchalance, his intent adoration that 
reached a climax in a laugh, piqued the 


interest of Florrie Chadwick the sum- 
mer she was stuck in Vichy for an in- 
terminable six weeks while her aunt 
took the thermal cure. He was sturdily 
tall, with the abrupt straightness and 
invulnerable physical force of the 
French military. Possibly the excellent 
fit of his uniform, accentuating his 
shoulders, or his stiff hair brushed back 
with sudden abruptness, gave him the 
appearance of indomitable determina- 
tion. He possessed the sincere belief 
that all women were made to be won, 
and experience had endowed him with 
certain subtle methods of capture. The 
difficult Florrie was ¥eld by Raoul’s as- 
sertive charm, even when his mother 
appeared and, by a complicated process 
of insinuations with the potency of de- 
mands, made it understood that a sub- 
stantial marriage settlement was neces- 
sary to the exigencies of the situation. 
If Florise was merged into their life 
without appreciable agitation during the 
next two years, it was not Raoul’s dom- 
inant love but Madame de Chatillon- 
Dusac’s unobtrusive direction that in- 
sured the mechanical perfection of ex- 
istence. Her tact was flawless. 


Luncheon served on the polished wal- 
nut table was impeccably meager: eggs 
a@ la Marengo, salad with vinegar dress- 
ing, thin slices of veal, and white wine. 
Coralie Evans, her lips still puckered 
from the tart green grapes, drew near 
to Florise as they rose, murmuring with 
staccato fervor: 

‘“T don’t see how you stand it!” 
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Florise reserved a superlatively keen 
smile of pity for such barbs. But now 
she looked up alertly, considering the 
suggestion. 

“Come into the salon, Coralie,” her 
response promptly echoed. The crisp 
challenge of the tone reached her hus- 
band, as he stood rigidly to let them 
pass, and penetrated to Madame de 
Chatillon-Dusac’s ears as she led the 
way from the dining room. 

With exemplary discretion the dow- 
ager countess paused at the door. 

“Such very dear friends,” she began, 
imparting to her least words a formal 
emphasis, “should have the opportunity 
for a chat. You will excuse me, 
madame, if I leave the hospitality of the 
house to Florise while I go to my 
poor.” 

Coralie’s inanely strung words turned 
the acknowledgment of the slight into 
an apology. Madame de Chatillon- 
Dusac waited in blank immobility, the 
stiff, black satin of her antiquated gown 
resting in chiseled folds, her hands 
serene, her features patiently polite. 
When the harmless torrent of Coralie’s 
ejaculations dwindled, Madame de Cha- 
tillon4+Dusac bowed and slipped away. 

Coralie flew to the drawing-room fire, 
instinctively holding her hands to the 
blaze. 

Florise turned to her husband: 

“Are you coming in?” 

“No.” 

She hesitated. The opening in her 
defense revealed impetuosity not quite 
subdued to strategy: 

“But you'll be here later, Raoul ?” 

“Impossible,” he stated briefly but 
considerately. 

Florise half closed her eyes so he 
would not see the pain. She controlled 
the constricted muscles of her throat 
and managed with credible flippancy the 
brief: “Au revoir.” Unable to resist 


probing, she appended: 
“You'll be at the Jockey Club?” 
Raoul’s full lips drew 


“But, no!” 
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down to an angle of exasperation. His 


hand indicated the horizon-blue uni- 
form. “I return to the barracks, nat- 
urally.” He left the imprint of a per- 


functory kiss on the tips of her fingers. 

Streaking through her universe with 
the sensational success of a meteor, 
Florise had never encountered indiffer- 
ence. But, having absorbed her train- 
ing in essential trifles when she was 
happily eager to learn, now her lips 
repressed the bitter retort that flashed 
through her brain. 

“Do tell me about the divorce, Co- 
ralie,”” she commenced, blithely saunter- 
ing back to her guest and ranging her 
cushioned chair to face the window that 
looked on the garden. 

“Awfully amusing, the way they do 
it here,” Coralie volunteered obligingly. 
“Nothing like an American divorce. 
Much more chic. Perfect lamb of a 
lawyer. I recommend him.” She fin- 
ished with a high-pitched laugh, devoid 
of amusement. 

Coralie was incongruously pretty and 
smartly American in this salon of Old 
World stateliness. The dim charm of 
softly striped satin paneling in yellow, 
the white and gilt of Empire chairs, 
the iridescent crystal of the chandeliers, 
composed a décor too: rigidly distin- 
guished for her trite attractiveness. 

“Divorce—must be an interesting sen- 
sation,” reflected Florise. 

“Tt’s revenge,” Coralie asserted, a 
glint in her eyes. “The only way we 
can flaunt our independence, defy a 
man’s infidelity—or his indifference.” 

“Ts the satisfaction great?” 

“T don’t know how much the separa- 
tidn hurts Jack just now.” A strained 
note of excitement emphasized Coralie’s 
mention of her husband’s name, as if 
she found delight in the caressing articu- 
lation of the syllable. “But it must hurt 
—when I marry Spence Whipple.” Co- 
ralie’s hands were tightly clenched to- 
gether. 

Even Americans had their reticences. 




















The problem inte J. Florise only in 

its relation to her own perplexities. 

The sweeping strokes were identical. 
Fear cut like a lash into the calm of 


Florise. Incredible she should be in- 
volved in the stale situation of the 
dramatists of the boulevards! Yet 


Raoul’s eye had been caught by a dancer 
at the Opéra. So rumor drifted to her. 
In respect to their complete happiness 
she could have ridiculed reports, but 
these last weeks Raoul’s distrait man- 
ner, his coldness, his flagrant absences, 
indicated a possible progress in the af- 
fair. Rankling in Florise’s mind grew 
the conviction that her husband dedi- 
cated his afternoons to Adéle of the 
Opéra. Impossible that she should bear 
this ignominy ! 

The fact that she was an American 
recurred to Florise persistently. She 
could resort to the amazing directness 
of Coralie’s tactics. 

“Retaliation!” she mused. 
very effective—nor bizarre.” She 
thought of Raoul. Strangely her mind 
reverted to the poignant shock of, his 
first avowal. Inert her hands in his; 
kisses stinging her cheek until he buried 
his head with the murmur of her name 
like a blissful sigh. And then, not long 
ago, that day at Andelys 

Florise deliberated. 

“Even if the hurt falls only on the 
woman, retaliation must be better than 
meek endurance.” Her _ inflection 
changed. “Coralie, did you know Clay- 
ton Fiske was here? Arrived for the 
autumn races. Scarlet carnation in the 
buttonhole. The same old Clay.” 

“Not really!’ Coralie’s vacillating in- 
terest was focused on the topic. “Pay- 
ing attention to you, I'll wager.” 

“Assiduously!” A sinister compla- 
cency curved Florise’s palely rouged lips. 

“Don’t you remember how dashed he 
was when you married? Swore his day 
would come. Any thrill to the affair?” 

“Coralie She bent forward 
eagerly, expansive, heart-warming con- 


“Neither 
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fidence in her eyes, for the friend who 
would understand. 

A shadow darkened the doorway. 
Madame de Chatillon-Dusac entered 
and accepted a chair by the fire. 

“The sole excuse for interrupting is 
that the intruder brings the spice of 
scandal, is it not so?” Her ingratiating 
smile by some twisted inference con- 
ferred a favor. “I can plead only the 
offering of a gift to Florise. Here, 
Georges F 

Through the doorway two men serv- 





ants staggered under a heavy, rec- 
tangular casing. 
“This anniversary you cherish, 


Florise, I am sure. This autumn day, 
is it not a perfect replica of the day 
two years ago Raoul brought you here 
after your wedding trip? Ah, yes, each 
woman guards these sentimental trifles 
in her heart. You must let me share 
your memory by the acceptance of my 
gift.” 


“Ah, but, ma meére ” Florise be- 





gan. 
“Look! Do look, Florise!’”’ Coralie 
interrupted. “Isn’t that a wonder? 


Did you ever see anything so gorgeous ?” 

The men unfolded a_five-panel 
screen. On a creamy, satin background 
peacocks flaunted their multicolored 
magnificence. The blues of old China 
blended in craftily intricate embroidery 
with the gamut of greens; greens that 
shaded to bronze, and greens irides- 
cent in their vividness. Spread tails 
reared in pride, sweeping tails with lav- 
ish weight of splendor, necks arched in 
arrogance, the peacocks paraded in curi- 
ous attitudes between their frames of 
antique, polished wood. 

Florise heard herself posing appre- 
ciative ejaculations while her mind fum- 
bled for the reason of the present. 
Never had Madame de Chatillon-Du- 
sac’s gifts been other than a gilt basket 
of dragées, offered on the name day of 
her saint. Besides, a day later—the 
twenty-ninth, to be exact—Raoul and 
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she had reached Paris. From the mass 
of comment she caught no clew. 

Madame de Chatillon-Dusac directed 
the placing of the screen. 

“Behind your chair, I think, Florise. 
I imagined always a draught lurked 
from that quarter of the room. The end 
close to the wall by the fireplace, 
Georges. Spread it out carefully. What 
a setting for you, Florise, as you pour 
tea for your friends—against your 
peacock throne!” 

Florise met the old eyes of the coun- 
tess, weary with the lassitude of in- 
finite wisdom. In an intuitive flash she 
perceived the intention. 

In the satin paneling of the wall, con- 
cealed now behind the screen, was cut 
a door that communicated directly with 
the apartments of the dowager countess. 
Ever so slightly might that aperture 
gape to let the secrets from the salon 
infiltrate to the countess. No scruples 
would prevent her from controlling the 
destiny of the individual for the good 
of the family. A grim mediator, un- 
seen, she would judge and condemn. 

But, then, she might never open the 
door. The delicacy of her comprehen- 
sion, perhaps, was certain that she need 
violdte no ethics. Subtle suggestion 
would be sufficient. To Florise, sitting 
with her back to the screen, the chas- 
tening effect would be precisely the 
same. Even now confidences on her 
lips were frozen. Coralie, sensing the 
restraint, hastened away, a_ butterfly 
fleeing from the chill. 

The footman at the door announced: 

“Mr. Fiske.” 

Emulating the pride of the peacocks, 
Florise smiled at the countess. 

“Ma mere, your gift is superb. It 
will be here always to remind me—of 
your thoughtfulness.” 


That day Clayton Fiske watched 
Florise against the pageantry of her new 
background with increasing bewilder- 
ment. His custom was to stop in the 
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late afternoon when the last straggler 
from the tea table had left. Or Florise, 
returning in the frosty twilight, found 
him waiting by the fire, and permitted 
him that instant of cozy intimacy before 
the time to dress for dinner. 

Fiske was distinctly likable. Tall, 
with a whimsical profile, his indolence 
was engendered by the habit of acquisi- 
tion without effort. The easy attitude, 
the lazy drawl, the accentuated eccentric- 
ity of his boutonniére, marked him as a 
comfortable survival of the American 
past. 

Florise was maddened by the discre- 
tion it was necessary to assume. She 
seethed with inward rage at the diaboli- 
cal restriction. A desire, mounting hys- 
terically, urged her to shock the possible 
auditor, to fling a disconcerting chal- 
lenge, to taunt with the accumulated bit- 
terness of her resentment. Yet, in spite 
of herself, the screen tempered her 
speech, controlled her thoughts to chan- 
nels of constraint. Her rejoinders to 
Fiske’s pleasantries grew ambiguous. 
The coquetry she permitted herself was 
artificially inane. 

Clay’s instinctive protest finally be- 
came articulate. 

“Florrie, let’s go out to Madrid to- 
morrow. Make it lunch, will you?” 
His glance held a shade of pleading. 

“Coralie and Spence Whipple are com- 
ing here,” she prevaricated, opening tne 
opportunity for them to be included. 

He objected to that program by a neg- 
ative shake of the head. 

“What about tea? Claridge’s ?” 

A shadow of amusement flickered on 
her lips at his innocuous offer. Should 
she tell him the strict custom of the Fau- 
bourg would not condone the pleasure of 
dancing at tea time with a man other 
than her husband? The scorn this code 


would evoke arrested her explanation. 
The difficulty of -propitiating him and 
the screen! 
“Better come here,” she suggested. 
“Florrie——”’ Fiske began, but meet- 

















ing her his vehemence 
halted. 

Like two flies, entangled in the web of 
a gloating spider, their helpless, flutter- 
ing movements enmeshed them closer. 

Through her torment and her rage, 
Florise, with vivid clarity of comprehen- 
sion, discerned that it was not conven- 
tion stifling her daring, nor fear sapping 
courage from her spirit. But aching, 
violent love that was stronger than lib- 
erty, stronger than revenge—her love for 
Raoul. 


steady eyes 


Florise was posed in front of the 
screen the next afternoon, half an hour 
before the earliest guest was expected, 
when Mr. Dunstan was announced. 

The straight part in his hair, the 
cravat correctly old-fashioned, the var- 
nished boots that twinkled as Mr, Dun- 
stan took his meticulous steps, denoted 
the solicitous man of business. He was 
the contemporary of her father and his 
close friend, the partner in the banking 
house that controlled the Chadwick af- 
fairs. He waved aside the proffered 
glass of Malaga. In semiprofessional 
manner he cleared his throat. 

“T want to ask—and solely in your in- 
terest, Florrie—have you authorized any 
large sums to be withdrawn lately?” He 
put his question clearly. 

Florise frowned in an effort at con- 
centration. 

“Some repairs to the place in Nor- 
mandy,” she explained plausibly. “Has 
the account been overdrawn? Stupid of 
me! But why did you bother to come 
all the way over ?” 

“Not the bank account,” Mr. Dunstan 
distastefully pursued his subject. “The 
securities set aside for the dowry.” 
Thinly drawn lips indicated his condem- 
nation of the system. “The understand- 
ing was that your husband had control 
of the income. The principal was to be 
kept intact—for the heirs,” he added 
dryly. 

Florise nodded. 
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“But, yes; that was the contract, un- 
der the régime——”’ 

“Contract!” snapped Mr. Dunstan. 
“But the securities, in spite of my earn- 
est endeavor to regulate the matter, were 
never set aside in a proper trust fund. 
They are merely accumulated in the safe- 
deposit Yesterday, a hundred 
shares of Silver King were sold, and 
realized something over eleven thousand 
dollars. Silver King Mine is not on the 
market. No one else in Paris could dis- 
pose of.a hundred shares.” 

In the vast silence the hurrying tick of 
her small watch dangling from her neck 
beat faster and faster, and yet not as 
fast as her heart. 

“Too large an amount to be with- 
drawn without your knowledge, Flor- 
rie.” Embarrassed compassion wavered 
in his unwilling voice. ‘But the fact 
that it may happen again impels me to 
bring this instance to your notice.” 

“But I do know about it, Mr. Dun- 
stan!’ Her clear tone broke in like a 
perfectly timed bell. “I should have 
taken you into my confidence, but I was 
afraid you'd scold.” 

“No, Florrie, I wouldn’t scold.” 
looked infinitely appeased. 

His obvious relief stirred Florise to 
greater anxiety. She longed to confide 
this jagged new fear tearing her secur- 
ity, and extort his comfort. But she 
smiled. 

“We're doing more to the chateau than 
I dared tell,” Florise expatiated glibly. 
“It did need repairing, and decorating 
eats into a fortune——” 

Mr. Dunstan rose with alacrity, as a 
man who has accomplished a disagree- 
able errand to his complete satisfaction. 

“T couldn’t bear to think anything was 
wrong, Florrie. But don’t sell any more 
Silver King, will you? That’s a sound 
investment you'd better keep for pos- 
terity.” 


box. 


He 


The intimates of her circle, that 
Florise enticed to her side that after- 
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noon, were French. Their personalities, 
striking yet discreet, merged with the 
screen. Americans, habitually the intru- 
sive majority, grouped themselves at the 
farther end of the room, their shrill pro- 
testations raised at the poised remoteness 
of Florise. 

The elder 
voice queried: 

“Raoul bucking? Already? Sorry he 
isn’t here. I wanted to ask him about 
the hunt at Chantilly.” 

She was in the vindictive mood to ex- 
pose her suffering. But the screen sup- 
ported her. The disdain of the proudest 
peacock was not more superb than the 
attitude of Florise, proof against sus- 
picion. Her features sharpened to an 
inscrutably Latin cast; her hands rested 
tranquilly. The restrained mockery of 
her eyes subdued Channing to uncom- 
fortable silence. 


Channing’s penetrating 


A woman’s piercing whisper echoed 
the mental estimate of her compatriots. 

“You can’t tell me that’s the Florrie 
Chadwick who organized our polo team. 
She’s a changeling !” 

Clayton Fiske dubiously inserted his 
opinion : 

“The effect is produced by that new 
screen. Deepens the color of her eyes. 
Changes the tone of the room. Against 
the pale background it’s a note of in- 
flexibility. C-sharp sounded in a minor 
melody.” 

“Nonsense!” the objected, 
Florrie since we were in 
our respective cradles. First it was her 
clothes that changed. Then the tint of 
her lip stick. Then her manner. This, 
I think, is the metamorphosis of her 
soul.” 

Coralie dashed in. She wafted a 
breezy kiss across the room to Florise. 
Then brushed her way past the 
statesman with the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor in his buttonhole, and the an- 
cient duchess who wheezed in the arm- 
chair of state. 

“You imp!” she ejaculated, indicating 


woman 
“T’ve known 


she 
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Florise with her lifted finger. “I don’t 
know what I’ll do in revenge, but be sure 
it will be something desperate. Yes, two 
lumps of sugar, please, and one of the 
little pistachio cakes——”’ 

“What’s Florrie done now?” Fiske in- 
quired quizzically. 

Florise met his disquieting glance with 
a shrug of her shoulders. 

“What has she done?’ Coralie de- 
manded of the appreciative audience. 
“Why, she’s practically stolen my pet 
emerald out of my very grasp!” 

The sugar tongs in Florise’s stiff fin- 
gers slipped and rattled against the side 
of the silver bowl. 

“You’re so ambiguous, dear,” she re- 
minded Coralie. 

Coralie swept the spectators with an 
inclusive smile. 

“You've all seen the marvelous cabo- 
chon emerald at Jacquiers’? They say it 
came from the crown jewels of Austria. 
Matchless! The most perfect stone of 
its size. Well, for exactly a month I’ve 
been teasing Spence Whipple to buy it 
for me——” 

The rustle of astonishment, faint but 
intrusive, edged its way to her. 

“T might as well let this pass for an 
announcement.” Coralie rippled her 
amusement. “The informal statement 
that follows the scandalous rumors and 
precedes the impressive notice in the 
Paris Herald. Spence and I are going 
to be married the first of December.” 

\ chorus of congratulation diffused 
the interest until Clayton Fiske inter- 
rupted with an imperative demand for 
the account of Florrie’s crimes. 

“T had just managed to get Spence to 
the point of buying it,” Coralie explained 
obligingly, “with Heaven knows how 
many arguments and threats and cajol- 
eries—quite a campaign: This morning 


we march down to Jacquiers’ and the 
emerald is gone—— 

“Did Florrie get ahead of you?” Clay 
“Show us the prize, Florrie.” 
If she’d bought it, I’d 


chuckled. 
“Not Florrie! 

















make her give it to me. There are other 
emeralds. But this is the only one that 
could be featured as an item of inter- 
national news. The salesman when he 
saw my grief confided in me. The 
Count de Chatillon-Dusac is the pur- 


chaser. Only yesterday he acquired the 
emerald.” 
Coralie’s gesture of exasperation 


amused her auditors. 

“It isn’t quite fair, that devotion!” 
Her gay voice was hushed to mutinous 
protest. “Madame de Chatillon-Dusac 
gives Florrie this gorgeous screen on the 
second anniversary of her home-coming. 
And Raoul—without teasing—spends a 
fortune on an emerald.” 

Serenely Florise accepted the tribute 
of their murmured felicitations, imitat- 
ing the hauteur of the peacocks, her head 
held high, her hand poised in deprecatory 
entreaty. 

“Where is the emerald, Florrie?” 
Clayton Fiske’s voice snapped in sudden 
violence. 

“Ah, but I have not the emerald— 
yet,” smiled Florise. “To-night is the 
anniversary.” 


Night shut out the garden glimpsed 
from the windows. The velvet curtains 
were drawn. Tinkling conversation was 
subdued to a monotone. Drifting 
groups divided, dissolved. Then the last 
laugh echoed from the hall. 

Blatantly alone Florise felt, without 
the protection of sibilant laughter, the 
rustle of silks. Clayton Fiske, from his 
corner where he had tenaciously held his 
place, strolled over to her. 

“Clay!” she said very softly—“Clay!” 
She held out her hand. 

An awkward hesitancy marred his 
confidence. His grasp gave the comfort 
he dared not put in words. Mutely he 
gazed at her for several moments. 

“T’d like to shoot him,” he growled 
finally. ‘ 

The brooding anger in her eyes shift- 
ed to pain. She drew away from Clay- 
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ton’s touch, seeming to retire into the 
solitude of her misery. 

“Florrie, don’t pretend!” The lazy 
tone quickened to protest. “You know 
the emerald has gone to the dancer. 
What? Do you think I haven’t heard 
all they’ve been saying at the Jockey 
Club——” 

“Don’t, 
“Don’t!” 

“Tt’s your money, I'll wager. Where 
would Chatillon-Dusac get the price? 
Unless he bought the stone on credit— 
on your name.” 

He fumbled for her hand, but her icy 
fingers slipped away. 

“And I want you, Florrie 

Through the blind rage of her humili- 
ation, his voice reached her, but awak- 
ened no response. Always she heard an 
echo of Raoul’s husky pleading: ‘“Flo- 
rise, je te veux ;” and then like a stab of 
fire: “Je te veux, je te veux!’ The 
memory numbed her. She thought he 
had meant always. Anguish acute as 
writhing flames seared her heart. 

“T’ll make you forget, Florrie,” Clay 
promised. “You've got to get clear of 
all this, and we’ll go back home. There’s 
the same old crowd at Meadow Brook. 
The horses, Florrie—you were made for 
that,” inadequately he begged. 

She was thinking of Raoul’s expres- 
sion when she would inflict the wound. 
He couldn’t help but remember the 
poignant sweetness, the throbbing joy 
too vast for comprehension, and then the 
dear security, the peace they found in 
love. 

Now she must lacerate his masculine 
vanity. Rumors, that he could not hold 
his wife. Scandal, to flagellate his pride. 
For herself nothing mattered. Could 
she ever avain feel any sensation but 
choking pain? 

“T’ll make you love me, Florrie.” 

Fiske’s monotonous assertion pene- 
trated to her consciousness. Clay! But 
she hadn’t considered him. She smiled 
wanly, and he came closer. 


Clay,” she interjected. 


” 
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“T’ll make you love me,” he repeated. 
Gropingly his hands reached. 

She drew back—touching the screen. 
Terror cleared her fogged mind. She 
straightened resolutely, strengthening 
her tremulous uncertainty to taut con- 
trol. She met Fiske’s eyes courageously. 

“But, Florrie!” he bewilderedly ob- 
jected. 

“It’s a mistake, Clay,” she told him 
decisively. Her attitude, flaunting arro- 
gance like a banner, challenged his dis- 
belief. “Stupid gossip, that’s all. You 
know what Coralie is! The sensation of 
announcing her marriage was what she 
wanted. Nonsense; Raoul isn’t buying 
emeralds.” 

She hoped the tone of her refutation 
echoed convincingly if it reached beyond 
the screen. 

“But, Florrie!” Fiske protested clum- 
sily. 

“You don’t believe that gossip at the 
club, do you, Clay? Don’t you realize 
I know best ?” 

Confused by her profession of faith, 
he hesitated, as if the exposure of the 
fallacy were repugnant. Doggedly de- 
termined, he watched for a break in the 
defense, a touch of human quality in her 
pain that would permit condolence. 

She knew. In the grim bearing of 
this torture, she was grateful to him. 
But she was listening, listening for some 
sound beyond. Steadying her voice, 
preening herself in her rdle, she whipped 
her jaded senses to the pretense. They 
should never know—those behind the 
screen. 

“Clay,” she bantered, “let’s postpone 
this argument. Useless, you know.” 
She let a faint warmth radiate from her 
tone. “To-morrow, Clay—I’ll see you 
to-morrow at Coralie’s.” 


She dared not let tears come to her 
eyes, even when Fiske had gone. She 


moved about snuffing the candles, so the 
glare was subdued to mellow obscurity. 
Dim, the peacocks in the dusk. 
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Bleakly Florise planned her strategy. 
Free from the influence that lashed her 
pride, to-morrow she would indulge ne- 
cessity and pamper Fiske’s obsession. 
Plunging envenomed darts at Raoul with 
carefully measured lust of pain. Then 
—she could go no further. Contempla- 
tion of Raoul crippled her projects of 
revenge. 

She looked up, her eyes drawn toward 
the doorway. Raoul stood there, the 
blue of his uniform indistinct in the half- 
light. 

“Fatigued? But, my poor Florise, 
you are not reasonable in your pleas- 
ures.” 

His nonchalance aggravated her suf- 
fering. To cry out that she hated him 
—or to plead with him for their memo- 
ries. Two little years to love when all 
her love could not be lavished in eter- 
nity! How did he dare to face her? 
Her hurried panting broke into words. 

“Raoul, but it is not fair! Have you 
no sense of shame? Is this the way you 
keep your promises?” 

He moved across the room, unheed- 
ing, and brushed aside the curtain, re- 
vealing the blank blackness of the 
garden. 

“Raoul!” The fierceness of her con- 
tempt beat at his insensibility. 

He stood motionless, looking out at 
the wind-swept leaves that whirled in 
fitful gusts. 

“Raoul!” With the final effort of her 
strength, she tried to make him heed. 
The choked sob that broke from her 
throat she heard in dazed unbelief. 
Dimly she became aware that she could 
not voice her blazing indignation, her 
sickened scorn. Muted the words; in- 
articulate the fury. 

She would make him understand. 
Blindly she crossed to him. Far from 
the screeen, the nullity it imposed, her 
words must find utterance. 

Holding the curtain back with his ex- 
tended arm, the cuff showed white be- 
neath the uniform, and Florise saw the 























slender, steeled wrist. So often had she 
drawn him to her, fingers curling over 
the wrists and creeping up the arm. 

Her stiff lips whispered his name. 

He let the curtain fall. 

“But, Florise!” he cried, looking down 
at the still, white face. His arm went 
around her shoulders hesitatingly, then 
tightened in convulsive eagerness. 

She endured the embrace for that sec- 
ond before she should tear herself away, 
finding words to condemn, scathing 
words of horror 

“So I am more than the others,” he 
postulated. “That is a game. They 
mean nothing, after all.” 

She saw the light in his eyes that was 
not indifference. Closer bent his head, 
and his lips found her lips. He mur- 
mured her name, again and again. Her 
fingers stole to brush the stiff, dark hair. 

With a shuddering sigh, she broke 
away. 

“Understanding, that is sweet,” he af- 
firmed with the assurance of his mas- 
tery. Triumph was tempered by gayety 
“T was jealous, yes, I confess. Of that 
big American with his ridiculous air of 
sleeping en route. Absurd, dear one, 
when I consider——”’ 

Irresistible was his laughter, envelop- 
ing her with cheer. 

“Did I seem cold, Florise?” His 
penitence, exaggerated to mock contri- 
tion, lent an air of amused tolerance, as 
if they could enjoy together their fool- 
ishness. “But did I know? I saw him 
here, day after day. His complacency 
sufficed to foster my cold anger. Now 
you have given me courage again ‘i 

Accusations were paralyzed. Could 
she risk these charges? Her life and his 
life, stretching to interminable misery. 
Adéle—what was she but a wisp of 
desire? Raoul’s indifference might plaus- 
ibly have masked his latent injury. Per- 
haps it was jealousy, and she had not 
guessed. 

From his tunic Raoul drew out a thin 
box of white, watered silk, opened it with 
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a click, and thrust it before her. The 
cabochon emerald entrapped the gleam 
of flickering lights. Raoul laughed: 

“You are not astonished that I remem- 
ber the anniversary?” He lifted tne 
cold, green stone like a frozen tear. 
“There, on your throat, Florise, in that 
faint hollow His kiss lingered, 
then he slipped the delicate chain over 
her head. 

Numbed by the contact of the con- 
gealed fire, Florise acknowledged the 
gift, unformed queries muting spontane- 
ous expression of gratitude. 

She turned with odd defiance to the 
screen of parading peacocks. The pride 
it engendered had _ buttressed her 
strength in these ordeals. And if, be- 
hind the screen, some hint. had pene- 
trated to the old countess, who like a 
sibyl snipped at their destinies, trim- 
ming the ragged edges to the wise con- 
formity of her pattern? Has there been 
time to warn Raoul, and save the emer- 
ald from the dancer? Time to argue 
the stupidity of that transient attach- 
ment ? 

Incredulity and relief tinged her voice 
with hysteria. 

“But what extravagance! First the 
screen of peacocks! Raoul, does your 
mother know of this new folly?” she 
asked. 

“Maman? No!” His amusement in- 
cluded Florise in the conspiracy. “We 
will show it to her together—fortified. 
By this time she should be here. She 
has been out all afternoon, in Passy, 
visiting the poor.” 

Revulsion of doubt swept away the 
last trace of skepticism. She had 
triumphed, and she would know how to 
hold her triumph. The magic of the 
screen had conquered. Her pride had 
won. 

Her slim fingers tugged at his wrists. 
“Raoul, come! See how magnificently 
invulnerable I am. Wearing your 





emerald—and backed by the peacock 
screen |” 
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Lost Light 


By CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


IKE a dark woman’s kiss the night leans down, 
Touches my lips, thy eyelids, and my hair; 

The slumberous sky, a mist of sullen air, 

Drops one star low where black cypresses crown 

The headland, and the waters at my feet 

Mirror its gleam, ethereally bright. 

No mifited song, no rose, more fleet, more sweet— 

A star in dark sea dying, a lost light. 


I know not why from heavens my faith flung high 

To bear the starry wonder of your name, 

Rains now a sullen dark; I know not why 

Rose, star, and song passed when the bleak winds came. 
I only know faith dims, fades like a breath; 

My lost light beckons the dark woman, Death. 
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OU are, it is reasonable to suppose, 
at the present time contemplating, 
more or less planning, or perhaps actu- 
ally enjoying a vacation from the things 
you habitually do. And according to 
temperament, vacations take various 
forms. What for one man is arduous 
labor is for another zestful sport. And 
that which is for one type unconscion- 
able loafing is for another blessed re- 
laxation and rest. But wherever you 
are, whether in luxurious nearness to 
the Casino and Bailey’s Beach or in a 
tiny beach bungalow, taking your ease 
on the installment plan by means of 
week-end lapses; and whatever you are 
doing, whether playing mah jong in the 
cool-tiled loggia of a country seat, far 
from seething subway multitudes, or 
wresting your last year’s bathing togs 
from an attic of moths who would cheat 
you out of it, there are certain things 
which you will inevitably do before you 
can call it a vacation. You will, of 
course, sip soothing cool drinks. Per- 
haps out of gorgeous amethyst tall 
glasses, aided delicately by crystal sip- 
pers. Perhaps, indeed, out of grimy 
thick tumblers as purveyed to you over 
the marble or oilclothed counter of a 
seaside soda-pop caravansary. You 
will, too, during this important vacation 
of yours, we dare say, enjoy some light 
banter and small talk with the lovely 
ladies of the dance or with the more 
humble representatives of the country- 
side. You will do a number of more-or- 
less. stereotyped, dictated, essentially 
vacation things. ‘But one thing you will 
inevitably do. And we'll wager about 
that right now. You will read. And 
we'll wager further that the chances 
are that you will read magazines in pref- 
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erence to the Five Foot Shelf. De- 
pending again, of course, on your tem- 
perament. 


MAGAZINE does, we admit, lend 

itself more genially to the half- 
hour loll in a porch hammock or to the 
let-down, nevertheless expectant, half 
hour before the luncheon gong resounds 
pleasantly. The magazine story, better 
than a novel, distributes itself with 
more mathematical accuracy on the 
ferry-motor journey between Newport 
and Narragansett or on the week-end 
train journey out to the fastnesses of 
Westchester county. It lasts long 
enough for pleasant diversion, yet 
doesn’t insist on hanging on beyond the 
time allotted to it. Magazine features 
are always pleasantly varied in length, 
to be taken in doses, as it were, of the 
precise size required for the purpose in 
hand. And the summer is the time 
when the reader, however faithful to 
his favorite magazine, realizes with 
more acute sensitiveness, how carefully 
planned for his comfort and easy use 
that magazine is. 


ND because, more than ever per- 
haps, you look to short periodical 
fiction for diversion during the lazy 
summer days, we have in the present 
number planned with a view to heat 
and languor and vacation spirits gen- 
erally. And we’ve assembled in the 
coming summer numbers of the mag- 
azine which entertains all the year 
round, features particularly pleasing for 
hot-weather consumption. With the 
August number we offer you another 
typical summer number. 
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HE individual with a variable stan- 
dard of conduct is always an in- 
teresting type to meditate upon, perhaps 
because he is fairly universal, yet al- 
ways different, nevertheless, in his man- 
ifestations. There was living abroad 
and moving in a smartly assorted Amer- 
ican-European group a certain lady of 
apparently irreproachable conduct. The 
esteem in which she was generally held 
enshrined her as one above reproach. 
And then suddenly the unfolding of 
certain events found her in a curious, 
not to say doubtful, position. In his 
latest novelette, “Madame Nitouche,” 
Warren E. Schutt has written, we think, 
the most powerful of his longer stories 
so far. We recommend to you unstint- 
ingly the August novelette, ‘““Madame 
Nitouche.” 
WE would suggest for your entertain- 
ment, too, any or all of the short 
included in the 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas, 
story, “Hibiscus Red,” brought 


stories August issue. 
whose 


such 


genuine praise from you, is represented 


by another similarly diverting tale, 
called this time, “To the Lions.” If 
you've never lived in a community or 
moved in a group where celebrities 
were regularly lionized, you’ve missed 
an interesting experience, wherein, as 
Sir Roger de Coverley would observe, 
there is much to be said on both sides. 
“To the Lions,” we maintain unreserv- 
edly, is one of the most refreshing and 
original stories which has come to our 
notice in many days. It has a new an- 
gle and a startling conclusion. 


THE Beatrix Dema- 

rest Lloyd is one that is not only 
absorbing in its detail, buf another story 
with that best of all things, a good end- 
ing. And by that we do not mean a 


latest story by 


Ainslee’s 


mechanical device for an ending which 
smites one rudely in the face. Here is 
a genuinely fine story, which is fine to 
its very last word. Read in the August 
AINSLEE’Ss “John Jay Galbraith, and 
Valet.” 


HE next number brings to you a new 

author and one of promise. Cer- 
tainly her first story for these pages is 
a distinct achievement in fiction writ- 
ing. “Playing Up to Hoytie,” by Grace 
Stair, is the charming tale of a young 
society matron who, though charming 
and apparently guileless, was more than 
a match for the man who sought to con- 
found her. It is a story distinctly worth 
your while, a story gay and delightful, 
with amazing depths of understanding. 


O the number Ethel Watts 

Mumford contributes another char- 
acteristically humorous society 
This time it concerns a youth who in 
a moment of 


next 
story. 


consents to be 
best man at a friend's wedding. Im- 
mediately remorseful at his friendly 
acquiescence in the matter of marrying 
off his friend and companion, he sets 
about upsetting the arrangements by de- 
clining absolutely to be set right by the 
friend’s man as to what he is to wear. 
The formal plans for the nuptials are 
severely threatened. And the events 
make a delicious tale, with a chuckle 
in every other line. 


softness 


HE foregoing are some of the num- 

bers in the August issue of 
AINSLEE’S. There are at least as many 
more equally distinctive stories for your 
pleasant entertainment. We _ predict 
that they will help make that vacation 
all that it should be. 


we 
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Common Sense 


ee, 
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P obile 


Crankshaft 


Drop-forged steel, double beat tenated. Unusually 


avy construction. —— 57% 1 
fully counterbalance iven 


. and care- 
th a standing 


balance (static) and running balance (dynamic) 
on the most modern a obtainable. All 


bearing surfaces large 
tions bored to provide for positive high 
lubrication. 
lined bearings, all bor 


shaft. 


iameter. Crank pin sec- 
ressure 
hree large bronze-backed, bbitt- 


at one time to insure 


perfect alignment, and then hand-fitted to crank- 


It would be much less expensive, but not 
nearly as satisfactory, to use a lighter crank- 
shaft, not counterbalanced, not bored for lubri- 
cation; and to use plain die-cast babbitt bear- 
ings, not hand-fitted, and not backed by bronze. 


Tells You This is Right 


Buy No Car Till You Know What It Is 


You can make up your mind to 
one thing—either the car you buy 
will measure up to Hupmobile in 
quality and value, or you will not 
get your money’s-worth 


Prove What You’ve 
Always WantedtoKnow 


You've always admired the Hup- 
mobile—consciously and uncon- 
sciously made it the standard. 


If in the past you've bought a 
less finely built car, you were in- 
sistent upon being assured that 
the other car had the sheer me- 
chanical value and trustworthi- 
ness that you feel the Hupmobile 
possesses to a greater degree than 
any other car in its class. 


Now, before you buy another car, 
go a step further. Buy deliber- 
ately and with your eyes open. 


Think of your money in terms of 


the effort it cost you. Think of 
the car in terms of performance, 
sturdiness, freedom from struc- 
tural or material weaknesses, and 
of closely calculated dollar-value. 
Do not be misled by mere bulk 
and glitter. 


To help you do this on the only 


practical basis, Hupmobile has 
done a revolutionary thing. 

It asks you to check the Hup- 
mobile, part by part, against any 


other car, of any make, at any 
price. 


The Safe, Sure Way 
to Get the Facts 


To make it practical and easy for 
you to do this, Hupmobile, in 
its famous parts displays, has 
brought hidden but important 
parts out where you can see them. 


On these boards are captions tell- 


ing what the parts are made of 
and how. In red ink, signifi- 
cantly enough, are described the 
lesser processes and materials 
that are often used. 


This will prove to you that you 
cannot find a better made car 
than Hupmobile. 


The Way to Buy 
Wisely and Well 


We know this—hundreds on 
hundreds are making this unique 
and fact-revealing test. And a 
surprising percentage are buying 
Hupmobiles. 

Make the test—convince your- 
self. And then when you know 
the definite, cold-steel reasons 
for Hupmobile superiority—buy 
your Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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you should know the power of 
this natural fresh food 


HESE remarkable reports are 

typical of thousands of similar 
tributes to the power of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
its action. It is not a “‘cure-all,”’ 
not a medicine in any sense. But 
when the body is choked with the 
poisons of constipation—or when 
its vitality is low so that skin, stom- 
ach, and general health are affected 


this simple, natural food achieves 
literally amazing results. 

Concentrated in every cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions of 
tiny yeast-plants, alive and active. 
At once they go to work— invigor- 
ating the whole system, clearing 
the skin, aiding digestion, strength- 
ening the intestinal muscles and 
making them healthy and active. 
Health is yours once more. 


If your Health 1s threatened— 


4 


St a 


c 

Since childhood, I have had to re- 
sort to taking salts every two weeks to 
relieve constipation. It was very sel- 
dom that I had a natural, healthy 
appetite. A night never passed that I 
would sleep soundly. Then I started 
eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. My ap- 
petite began to increase, and my con- 
stipation gave way gradually to a 
healthy, regular, daily discharge of 
waste. ow each morning finds me 
full of life and vitality.” 
(Extract from letter of Mr. F. A. 
Christopherson of Fresno, Calif.) 





§* An my life I have been constantly an- 
noyed with indigestion and a cankered, 
sore mouth—caused by acidity of the 
stomach. Fleischmann’s Yeast has ef- 
fected a permanent cure of my stomach 
and mouth troubles, and I consider 
Yeast as much a necessity as a tooth- 
brush or my bath.” 


(Extract from a letter of Mrs. Hugo 


V. Bolin of Ponca City, Oklahoma) 





‘ 

° Innumerable boils on each of the three 
children. All treatments seemed in vain. 
Three medicine spoons went down three 
tiny throats twenty times daily. Boils still 
came. The little sisters still cried. 

“When at last the doctor suggested 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, the household laughed 
But soon the boils came less frequently, And 
when three little girls began to spread 
Fleischmann’s Yeast instead of butter on 
their bread, the boils disappeared entirely.” 

(Extract from letter of Mrs. Mary H. 
Lloyd of New Albany, Ind.) 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water (just hot enough to drink) 








— .before breakfast and at 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, when taken this way, 
is especially effective in overcoming or pre- 


venting constipation. 


or milk—or eat it plain. 





Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day—spread on 
bread or crackers—dissolved in fruit juices 


Fleischmann’s Yeast comes only in the 
tinfoil package —it cannot be purchased 


in tablet form. All grocers have it. 
Start eating it today! A few days’ supply 
will keep fresh in your ice box as well @s 
in the grocer’s. 

Write us for further information or let 
us send you a free copy of our latest book- 
let on Yeast for Health. Address: Health 
Research Dept. Z-6. The Fleishchmann 
Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Which tooth brush do you buy? 


SN’T this first picture brought home to you vividly at times? 
Tooth brushes—lying exposed on a counter; picked up and 
; thoughtlessly fingered; then put back for you to buy? Even 
those packed in cartons are taken out to be seen and thumbed! 


Just contrast that unsanitary handling with the clean Owens 
Staple-tied Tooth Brush! Each one is sold in a sparkling glass 
container. Every feature of the brush may be seen without 
dangerous exposure or handling. 

Notice the small brush, trimmed to fitthe teeth. Bristle tufts are 
wedge-shaped—to clean thoroughly in every crack and crevice. The 
large end tuft cleans around the usually unreachable back molars. 
The gracefully curved handle makes correct brushing easier. The 
improved Staple-tied process holds every bristle tuft securely 
into the handle by a hidden staple. Handles come in six differ- 
ent colors, an individual brush for each member of your family. 

You cannot get all these improvements in any other tooth 
brush made! Yet the Owens, in the protecting glass container, costs 
you no more than ordinary tooth brushes—30, 40 and 50 cents 





each, for child’s, youth’s and adult’s sizes. See it at your druggist’s. 























- three 

vain. 
| three 
ils still 

sted > ‘ . 
— IMPORTANT. Every Owens Tooth Brush is delivered to the 
a customer in a sanitary glass container. This method of packing is the 
spread most sanitary ever devised for tk oth brushes, and the glass container 
ter on is meant to be thrown away when the tooth brush has been removed. 
irely.” 
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cal Staple-tied TOOTH BRUSH 


fealth 


“Yor. THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 
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The Long, Long 
Trail 


By GEORGE OWEN BAXTER 


WESTERN story in which Western folk will recognize 
a number of good friends, and a few bad ones, too. 


Morgan Valentine, the rancher, sure had his hands 
full of trouble. There were certain incidental ones, like a 
pair of great hulking sons who were quick on the draw, but 
the heaviest cross he had to bear was Mary, who had been 
confided to his tender care by his beloved brother. 


Then, as if to fill his measure of trouble to overflowing, 
poor Morgan leads to his home a bandit who has just 
robbed him of his ranch pay roll. Mary and the bandit meet, 
and the story begins. 


Whether you like Western stories or not, this particular 
one will occupy all your attention while you are reading it. 
After having ranged the open places with, the characters in 
it, you are going to deliver yourself of the verdict—“The 
best story I have read in years!” 





Price, $1.75 net 





CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 
79 Seventh Avenue $3 3 New York City 
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‘What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make!” 





—all the difference 
between just an ordinary cigarette 
and—FATIMA, the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. 





fo Oe 
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Classified Advertising 





Agents and Help Wanted 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 





WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly, operating our “Specialty 
Candy Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free 
W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East 
Orange, N. J. 














MAKE $25 to $50 a Week representing 
Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct 
fron mill—for men, women, children, 
Every pair guaranteed. Prices that win 
Free book “‘How to Start’’ tells the story. 
George Clows Company, Desk 66, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

SILVERING MIRRORS, French plate. 
Easily learned; immense profits. Plans 
free Wear Mirror Works. Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 

MAKE MONEY ssilvering mirrors, all 
kinds plating, knives, spoons, auto head- 
lights. Outfits furnished. Free booklet 
International Laboratories, Dept. 110, 311 


Fifth Ave., New York, 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders 
daily easy. Write for particulars and free 
samples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 
i70, East Orange, N. J 


$60-$200 a week. Genuine Gold Letters 
for store windows. Easily applied. Free 
samples. Liberal offer to general agents 
Metallic Letter Co., 428B North Clark, Chi- 
cago 





AGENTS Coining Money applying Mono- 
grams on automobiles; your charge $1.50, 
profit $1.40; $15 daily easy; experience un- 
necessary; free samples Worcester Mono- 


gram Co., Worcester, Mass 


AGENTS to travel by automobile to in- 


troduce our fast elling. popular rriced 
household necessities. The greatest line on 
earth Make $10.00 a day Complete out- 
fit and automobile furnished free to work- 
ers. Write today for exclusive territory 
American Products ( 1856 American 
Ii'dg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


WIDE-AWAKE MAN to take 








charge of 

our local track $6 to $8 a day steady 
no experience requi I Starts at once 
write today erica Products Co., 1857 
American Bldg., Cincinnati, O 

FAST SELLING PROFITABLE Rubber 
Goods Fancy Aprons, Sanitary Belts, Nap- 
kin Supporters, Bed Shee Bibs, Bloomers, 
Lathing Caps, Glove I ls Free 
American Rubber Products ¢ Dept 18 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

AUTO OWNERS! Get ur tires Free 
$e ur Factory Agent Big pare time 


money-maker Sample tires furnished No 
ec ypital or experience needed Write today 
Armour Tire & Rubber Co., Desk 786, Day- 
ton. Ohio 

WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR 
Boaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods 
Experience unnecessary Cc ition Co., 
Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo 


“SELL us your spare time Write show- 
cards for us. We instruct and supply work. 












No experience necessary Wilson Methods, 
Limited, Dept. 22, Toronto, Canada.’’ 
AMBITIOL 18 UP. Become Rail- 
way Mail ail Carriers. $1400- 
$2300 year. Steady work, Full particulars 
free. Write immediately. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. L2, Rochester, N. Y. 

BIG MONEY and fast sales; every owner 
buys gold initials for his auto; you charge 
$1.50, make $1.44, 10 orders daily easy. 


Samples and information free. World Mono- 
gram Co., Dept, 12, Newark, N. J 





Detectives Wanted 


MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, 
reports. Salaries; expenses American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis 





DETECTIVES EARN 
Travel Excellent opportunity. Experience 
unnecessary. Write, George Wagner, former 
Government Detective, 1968 Broadway, New 


or 


BIG MONEY 





PRIVATE INVESTIGATORS Guidebook. 
Solves Mysteries, Domestic Problems, Busi- 
ness Irregularities and makes Detective Ex- 
perts. Mailed $1.50 Capt. Dorey, 1443 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York 

BE A DETECTIVE—Exceptional oppor- 
tunity; earn big money Travel. Thousands 
of dollars offered in rewards. Established 
in 1909. Particulars free Write ¢. T 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Bldg., Kansas City 
Mo. 








Help Wanted— Male 





ALL Men, Women, Boys, 
willing to accept Government Positions 
$117-$250, traveling or stationary, write 
Mr. Ozment, 308, St. Louis, Mo., immedi- 
ately 


Girls, 17 to 65 


EARN $110 to $250 
Railway Traffic 
teed after completion 
tudy course or mone 
pportunities Write for 
CM-28 Stand Susine 
Buffalo, N. Y 


ly, exper 
tor Position 
of } months’ 
refunded Ex 
Free Book 
Training 








DETECTIVES ne 
‘ Free par H 3 Write 


DETECTIVE AGI 
imbitiou mer K 
We train you free ( 
Providence, R. I 


ESTABLISH YOURSELF—At Home—As 
1 Photographie Expert Make $75 a 
while learning. Write at once for temporary 
offer. International Studios, Dept. 266-B 
Michigan Ave Chica 


week 


3601 





Please mention this magazine when answering 


Help Wanted—Female 


$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
Grange, Ind. 





LADIES WORK AT HOME-—)pleasant, 





easy sewing on your machine. Whole or 
part time. Highest possible prices paid. 
For full information address L. Jones, 
Box 563, Olney, Ill. 





Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 





should write for our guide-book, “‘How To 
Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

PATENTS. Send sketch or model for 
preliminary examination. Booklet free 
Highest references Best results Prompt- 
ness assured. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 


Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D. C 





PATENTS. Write for free guide books 
and “Record of Invention Blank’’ beforet 
disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch 
of invention for Examination and Instruc- 
tions No Charge for the Above Informa- 
tion. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 Ninth, 
Washington, D. C 








Business Opportunity 














COMMON SENSE and $100 or more will 
establish cash business. Dept. 113, Paul 
Kaye, 149 Broadway, N r 

Stammering 
T-T-TERING And Stammering 
Home Instructive booklet free 
Donnell, 80 Potomac Bank Build- 
ngton, D. C 

Personal 

YOUR Horo Business, H Cha 
acter friends enemie ‘ 3. Ser 
birt t it nt 1 for 
ma 1 st read Z " 00-1 \ 
7 s t. New York 

Journalism 

JOURNALIST'S pu ity ents a 

1 et position, earn big mon 

Successful newspaperman will teach you 
mail Write Thomas Miley, 3340 De 
Ave MN. ¥. City 

Astrology 

ASTROLOGY—Stars tell Life’s Stor 
Send birthdate and dime for trial reading 
Eddy, 1085 B Suite 7 Kansas Cit 
Missouri 
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Every motorist in the 


United States should read 
this announcement 


ASOLINE forms carbon 
— your motor’s worst 
enemy. 


Carbon is a pest — it should 
never be allowed to form in 
any motor. 

Carbon weakens compression, 
fouls plugs, reduces horse-power, 
overheats the motor, wastes fuel. 
For years you and I have allowed 
carbon to do its destructive work 
until the knock became annoying 
and our car slowed up on the hills. 


We then let some mechanic dig, 
burn, scrape or gouge out hard, 
gritty, unyielding carbon from the 
delicate parts of our motor. 


This carbon pest is costing the mo- 
torists of America millions 
of dollars yearly. Thatis why 
after I established the Boyce 
Moto-Meter I turned my en- 
tire attention to the solution 
of the carbon problem. 


After years of investigation 
and experiment my staff of 
scientists has produced 
Boyce-ite—a harmless, oily 


Convenient 
touring pack- 
age, fits the 
pocket of 
your car, con- 


fluid which removes the knock 
from any motor and does away 
with carbon troubles forever. 


Here’s what Boyce-ite will do for 
your car—a small quantity poured 
into your favorite gasoline will 


give your motor more 
power 
make starting easier 
increase your gas mile- 
age from one to six miles 
per gallon 

—eliminate all necessity 
for grinding valves, 
cleaning plugs and re- 
moving carbon. 


Boyce-ite kills the carbon pest. 


I urge you and every motorist to 
use Boyce-ite every time you buy 
gasoline, it is inexpensive and 
most convenient to use. 
Boyce-ite is no experiment. Distri- 
butors of such cars as Ford, Chand- 
ler, Cleveland, Packard, Cadillac, 
Oldsmobile, Marmon, Stutz and 
others—are recommending it to 
their customers. 
Your dealer carries Boyce-ite or 
can get it for you without delay. 
Boyce-ite is the fastest selling re- 
peat item the trade has everknown 
over 3,000,000 cans have been 
sold in the past few months. 


BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc., Manufacturers of Boyce-ite Exclusively » LONG ISLAND 


CITY, N.Y. * Laboratory and Factory, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
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Behind 
Locked Doors 
ab 


Ernest M. Poate : 


AJOR CONFORD was murdered, stabbed with his own 
knife! Under the body was found a syringe loaded with 


deadly poison. The major lived with his niece, his crippled = 
sister and her son. At the inquest, the major’s will was read and 


ee 








iI 
e& fae | 0 1 


it was found that his niece had been made residuary legatee. 


Whose hand struck down the old man? How came the syringe 
beneath the body? Why did the counsel for Mildred Conford—— = , 
the major’s niece——produce the will at the inquest? = t 


The answers to these questions form the plot of this, the most 


intensely thrilling and powerful detective story in years, 


Price, $2.00 net 


CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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ashamed 


It brought him untold 
misery; yet only he, 
himself, was to blame. 

H : had neglected his teeth so long that 
1 


e was actually ashamed to visit his 
entist. And like so many people, he kept 
putting it off. 


l‘inally he became so sensitive about 
heir appearance that in conversation he 
habitually distorted his mouth in an effort 

» hide them from view. He was uncom 
fortable wherever he went. 

Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth a new 
way. At last our chemists have discovered a 
polishing ingredient that reaily cleans with- 
out scratching the enamel—a difficult problem 
finaily solved. 

\ large tube of Listerine Tooth Past« 
only 25 cents; at your druggist’s.—Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Co., Saint Louis, U. S. A 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; Remove Them 
With Othine--Double Strength 


rhis preparation for the treatment of freckles is so 
successful in removing freckles and giving a clear, 
beautiful complexion that it is sold under guarantee 
to und the money if it fails. 

Don't hide your freckles under a veil; get an 
of Othine and remove them. Even the first 
pplications should show a wonderful improve 
some of the lighter freckles vanishing entirely. 

te sure to ask the druggist for the double-strength 

Othine: it is this that is sold on the money-back 


_BUNIONS 


PEDODYNE, Ge marvelous new a oiyent, banishes Bunions 
pain sto} pe aly »st instantly 
nagic THEN. YOU WILL HAVE SHA PELY FEE 


SENT ON TRIAL 


i want von have relief from Bunions. I want you to bee W the 
pion Sf mes comfort. I willg ladly arrange to send yo a be 

o, tr ‘Simply wits and say, “‘l want bh try 
PEDODY ‘NE Addr 


Y LABORATORIES, Dept. K-93 
186 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Ilinois 


Have Good Hair 
And Clean Scalp 
Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment 
Work Wonders 


lew Shaving Stick 
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In every form 
of sport, 
Beeman's 
quiets and 
steadies the 
nerves —its 
daily use is 


“a sensible 











Have EYES 
Like Stars 


For EYES of starry brightness, use 


Murine. This harmless lotion 
clears the whites of the EYES and 
imparts new life and sparkle. De- 
lightfully refreshing after reading, 
sewing, business, motoring and all 
outdoor sports. 


WriteMurineCompany,Dept. 61, 
Chicago, for FREE Eye Care Book 


URINE 


For Your EYES 


Widely Used Since 1889 


when answering advertisements 
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Millions In Motors 


SS a 
William West Winter 


URTH place in the great motor classic at Indianapolis is won 
by the Fer-de-Lance, a “special.” Who is the builder of the 


marvel? The builder, a man of humble origin, suddenly 








finds that he is famous and the success of his car is assured. 


Money, power and position are his, but--““What profiteth a 


man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul >?” 


So begins this tense drama of modern American industry. 
Interest is added to the story when it is remembered that it 
might easily be the life story of any one of several of our 


great present-day business men. 


Price, $2.00 net 


CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 


79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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She is No atl Fat 


She found a way to reduce her fat. It 
was a way far more pleasant than dieting 
or exercising would have been. This new 
way allowed her to eat foods without 
danger of becoming fat again. 

She found Marmola Prescription Tablets. 
They aid the digestive system to obtain 
the full nutriment of food. They help 
Nature to turn food into, muscle, bone 
and sinew instead of fat. , 

Marmola Prescription Tablets are made 
from the famous Marmola Prescription. 
Thousands have ‘ound that these handy 
tablets give complete relief from obesity. 
And when the accumulation of fat is 
checked, reduction to normal, healthy 
weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or 
order direct and they will be sent in 
plain wrapper, postpaid. 

MARMOLA COMPANY 
1715 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 
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The ORIGINAL weird Mysto Talisman Ring- 
its, C~ yo + spells, etc., 


baggy? = love, 
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Em ald mits nge 
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tage. 
Mysto Co.103 E 125 St.N.Y.,De pt.1510 


“Tom makoo- Unser” 


oncoet, Romp to a, helt. 
2 and it’s yours 


All late models. completely, it and fo 
finiahec “bread wee “ED for 
YEARS. oon FREE catalog ‘Tei: 
shows ac machi colo: Sect-to-you jo 
men” pian and 10day free trie! | offer. Pate prey sswvinctonan. 
INTERNATIONAL bites EXCHANGE 
203-217 N. Wells St. -7-33 
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Only One in Five 


escapes Pyorrhea 


Will that one be you? 
Be sure—use Forhan’s 


Dental statistics tell the story. 
Four out of five over forty 
years—and thousands younger 
—are victims of Pyorrhea. 


Apply the “ounce of preven- 
tion” before Nature warns with 















bleeding gums. 


dentist regularly. 


Go to your 
And brush 








your teeth at least twice a day 
with Forhan’s For the Gums. 


If used in time and used con- 
sistently, this safe, pleasant- 
tasting dentifrice will help 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its 
progress. It will keep your 
mouth clean and fresh, pre- 
serve your teeth and safeguard 
your health. Ask your dentist. 
At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


orha 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste — i 
it checks Pyorrhea > 
Zee WS 


Formula of 

RJ Forhan DDS 

Forhan Company 
\eu York 
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79 Seventh Avenue 


The 


anch of the Thorn 


QRS 
William H. Hamby 


HE odor of boiling coffee, coming from a little hut in 

the mountains, so fires Neal Ashton’s imagination 

that he buys a coffee ranch in Mexico. On assuming 
possession of his property he finds that the seven previous 
owners had met with violent deaths, or had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 


With such a theme, and against a background ablaze with 
the vivid, riotous color of tropical Spanish America, the author 
has painted a big, fresh, stirring picture of intense action and 
thrilling climax. 


ach page sparkles with a bright, clean, wholesome light 
that is fresh as all outdoors. The action is continuous from 
the time of Neal’s arrival on his ranch, until) the climax, when, 
by his courage, right living, hard work and right thinking he 
sees his dreams come true. 


Price, $2.00 net 
AWA 
CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 
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Stop Using a Truss 


ore nts, LAPAO + PADS 
rent from the truss, 
pty modes Seolenere 
made solf-adhe pur- 
posely to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckios or spring 
attached—cannot slip, so 
pannot chafe orpress against 
he pubic bone, Thousands 
have successfully treated 
pemenves at home without 
hindrance from work—most 





a "| La 








Grand Prix. 





Soft as » cotees oa * apoly—inexpensive; Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Proc cess of recovery is 
natural, so afterwards no further use fortrusses. We 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely ‘FREE 

Write name ou Coupon and send rst | 
NaMe..-+++..--csecscsceccresssssees PPTTTTTTITTTT tiie 


Plapao Co, 633 Stuart Bidg., $' 


Beturo mail will bring Free Trial Plapao......+-++++++s0e8 





Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. 
offer. 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, 
out diet or exercise. Let me send you 
my expense. 

a DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physi 
State of New Vork, 286 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 


Ask for my“ 








Have You iver Read 


Magazine? 


GET THIN 


‘pay-when-reduced” 
have successfully reduced thousands of 
with- 
proof at 


Desk i 


Picture -Play 


Bubbling Over With Screen News 









LO)! OsS.& CO. Fets 
DIAMONDS WATCHES 


CAS oe CREDI 


oo: Weimport Diamonds direct from 
A Europe and sell direct by mail. 


Send For 
Free Catalog 


Over 2,000 illustrations of 
Diamond:setJ ewelry, Watch- 
es, Wrist Watches, "Pearls, 
Mesh Bags, Siiv e,e 
Sent prepaid for your ‘ 
mination 





price; lance in equal 
amounte within eight 
months. 


WEDDING So a 
All Fiatinum, eS up fe. 
onds: Three 
i nde, No. 16 — Wrist Watch, Solid 18 - k 
— Rag’ 17 Jewels, =. 75. 
+15 Jewels, $24.85 
d to Passi 


B 4 
hours one wandieg. Ete. Oase - une $35 
iLLINOIS eu INN SP 21 Jewels, Adjusted to 6 Peai- $50 
ns. Case 


Gold flied bs -year 
THE OLD RELIABLE 


lor Tig-s 


CREDIT JEWELERS 
Dept. B-222 ae N. State Sen » Chicago, Illinois 
Stores in Leading Cities 
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ST one of these 
little beauties 
right now, and pro- 
ec yourself 
against hold-up 





Sell TIRES 


’ SIRECE FROM FACTOR 

We want an auto owner in each wad 
ity to sarees Armour Cords. You can 
make big money and get your own sample 
Tires Free, by seading us orders from friends 
and neighbors. No capital or experience need- 
ed. We de collect direct. Pay you daily. 
Most Liberal Tire Guarantee Ever Written 
Armour Cords guaranteed by Indemnity Bond 
Blow Out, Wear and Tear, Stone 
Tread Separation, Blistering 
aad Rim Cut for 12,500 miles. We are 
actual manufacturers. Write today for 
Sind Bose Oster to Agents, and low 


’anwoin Tike 5 seer CO., Dept. 806 Dayton, 0. 






















thugs, rowdies, etc. and 
atthe same time it serves 
as the be . novelty ciga- 
rette ca ver invented. 
Made ex actly like the real 
hing! Just 
pull the trig- 
ger, back flies 
she lid showing a 
full package of 
Gi your cigarettes. 
~ % Lots of fun scaring 
your friends and at the same ‘time useful 
a great protector. 
. Made of light 
long 


and 
we igh t metal, gun metal finish, 43/4 Inches 
eas jal intreductory bree 
PAY POSTMAN o 









Pat. | Pending 


Sold exclusively by us, Order at once, Supply limited. 
delivery | our price plus postage. 
Money back if not satisfie 
PATH FINDER COMPANY 
Dept. HM3B 534 Sixth Avenue New York 














YOU HAVE A 
I 


riiS DAY anp AGE 
sity if you expect to make 

su wish to appear as attractive 
which is alone well worth your efforts, 
eneral ju dging you greatly, if not wl olly, 
to “look your best’ ‘at all times 
looking otherwise; 


attention to your appearar 
the most out of life 
sail 


as poss 





by your 
















M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 


“e 
Ne t only should 
le. for your own self satisfac 
but you will find , the 
‘looks,’ 
Permit no one to see you 


BEAUTIFUL FACE 


an absolute 


therefore 





it will injure your welfare! Upon the impression 
Stantly make rests B ne _ failure yy success of your life Which 
be your ultimate «le 
My newest greatly improve: dl superior Nose-Shaper, ‘“Trapos Mover 
l. S. Patent, corrects now all iW shaped no-ces, without operation, 
inickly, safely, comfortably and permanently sed cases excepted o- 
Model 25 is the latest in Nose Shapers and sun »s all my previous FORE AFTER 
Models and other Nose Shaper Patents by a large margin It has six 
adinstable pressure regulators, is made of light polished metal, 
j rm and fits every nose comfortably. The inside is upholstered your disposal, which guarantees you entire satisfaction and a 
wv t fine chamois and no metal parts come in contact with the perfectly shaped nose. 
sh Being worn at night it does not interfere with your daily (Above illustration represents my “Trade-Mark” and shows 
wor Thousands of unsolicited testimonials on hand, and my my first and oldest Nose Shape s not a replica of my 
fifteen years of studying and manufacturing Nose Shapers is at latest superior Model No 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


1999 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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_— An 
Sugewotl 
Costs Little 


and Keeps 
Reliable Time 


~and so it is ideal fo, 





oring, for camping 
mot § amping, 
for use in Crowds oy 
when playing golf or 


tennis. and in general 


for all-around use _ 
Models*2 tol9 
Cw) 


Midget 

§ For women, 

“i girls and 

small boys, 
$350 

In Canada 
$4.00 





Yankee 
Improved Radiolite 
Yankee Tells time in the 
Sturdy, reliable, dark. Convenient 
good - looking, it under the pillow 
carries a sound at night $300 
guarantee. $00 Maple Leaf 
Canadian 


Radiolite $3.00 
Maple Leaf $2.00 


Reliable Watches at Low Prices 
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s@ & happy legs 
Spur Tie} 


THE UNIVERSAL TIE! 





YOUNG men of twenty—young men of 
fifty they all wear the youthfully stylish Spur 
Tie Bow. Morning, noon or night, for school, for 
business, for sport or dress wear, there is a special 
Spur Tie Bow for each and every occasion. 





ALL TIED FOR YOU 


It comes all tied for you by hand, holds its shape all 
day long because of its exclusive patented feeture. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 


@ 
LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE f; e f m ads / 
Write for Style Book C re TO e 
HEWES & POTTER, Boston, Mass. . e 
Makers of BULL-DOG free m. binding 
Suspenders and Garters, Guaranteed 365 days e 
Bull-Dog Belts and Vestoff Suspenders 


vain um, Siietrciecot. | free from metal 
that corrodes / 


Ivory GARTERS are light and cool 


< 











—just clean, white, rustless clasps 
and lively elastic. They have no 


metal to rust and rot the fabric. 

Ivory Garters fit any shape of leg 

because they have no ready-shaped 
pads with a fixed angle. 


Ask for Ivory Garters by name. 
At all men’s stores, wide or stand- 


ard web, single or double grip. 

25c up. You'll be making sure of 

the greatest leg-comfort you ever 
knew. 


Awake;?:| == 
Read the 





Top-Notch 
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Is Gray Hair Marking You Od: 


She Is Getting Gray 


tian EB FE 
JARINZO| 
RIDAMNAR LE 


He Is Getting Gray 


Nothing Says IM OLD So Quickly As GRAY HAIR 


Qparr Hair ColorRestorer 


Makes Gray Hair DARK 


ET’S discuss the subject frankly. Gray hair, however attractive, does 


denote age. Gray 


hair marks a woman as getting old at the cost of 


her popularity. Gray hair does, unjustly, make it hard for a man to get 


or hold a job. 


Is gray hair marking you old? Are you allowing 
gray hair to hold you back in social or business 
affairs> You know full well you are no older than 
others who have no gray hair. Has it ever occurred 
to you that they are concealing a few gray hairs? 
Hundreds of thousands do! 

It is so easy to darken your gray hair—the Q-ban way. Q-ban 
Hair Color Restorer is not an instantaneous dye; it does its 
work so gradually that during the first week or so you wonder 
if it is going to work at all; but the gray disappears, your 
friends do not notice it, and your handicap of gray hair is gone. 
It is inexpensive and is easily applied in the privacy of your 
home. You need not have gray hair any more. 


Your Druggist Guarantees Q-ban 
Q-ban Hair Color Restorer is covered by the broadest 
kind of a guarantee. We authorize your druggist to 
refund your money if you are not entirely satisfied 
—and you are to be the judge. 


Special Offer trivcm: 

and 10 cents 
Send this coupon today for Min1arure Bortces 
Q-ban Liquid Green Soap Shampoo and Q-ban 
Hair Tonic, and “Book or Seven Q-Bans,”’ con- 
taining valuable information on care of hair and 
scalp. Print name and address plainly and send 
coupon to HESSIG-ELLIS, Chemists, 151S. Front 
St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Please mention this magazine when 


Go to your druggist 
today. Get from him a 
full size 75-cent bottle 
of Q-ban Hair Color 
Restorer; use it ac- 
cording to simple di- 
rections, but don’t 
get discouraged; you 
may possibly have to 
use the entire bottle 
before the desired re- 
sult is obtained. That 
is why we do not put 
up sample or trial 
size bottles of this 
Q-ban product, 
although we 
have many re- 
quests. During 
the past 20 
years millions 
of bottles have 
been sold. Only 
in isolated in- 
stances has — 

Q-ban ever failed. 75 cents per Bottie 
Try the Drug Store First 


HESSIG-ELLIS, Chemists 
| 151 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Enclosed find ten cents (stamps) for which 
please send me miniature bottles Q-ban Liquid 
Green Soap Shampoo and Q-ban Tonic and 
your “Book of Seven Q-bans.”” 
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Have your Kodak ready 





Picture-making is fun at the time and 
there’s pleasure ahead—years of it—as 
you turn to the prints in your album. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., Tie Kodak City 
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The 

‘Double Compact 
you've been 
~ waiting for / 


If you are tired of bulky, clumsy com- 
pacts, here, at last, is a double compact 
that is really thin. You’ll love its smart 
new shape..... exactly like a watch. 
This unique shape is found in no other 
compact than Colgate’s. It makes pos- 
sible a compact so thin that you can 
tuck it into a corner of your purse and 
scarcely know it is there. Yet it contains 
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powder, rouge and two large mirrors. 
The finish is lustrous black enamel. 


At any toilet goods counter $1.50 
Colgate’ 


‘Watch~-Case 
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_, Colgates Compact! Powder} 
ba Soft as the skin it beautifies || \\a¥ 
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